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They say 
The printing business is slow 
But the sales of Ullman’s Ink 


Are greater than ever. 


PII LY A AEG ae BT as ea e 


AO ARRON ine 


_The busiest printers 
Are the ones who use 
Ullman’s Inks 
And the user of 
Ullman’s Inks 
Is getting the business 
That others miss. 


Sigmund Ullman Co. 


NEW YORK 
CHICAGO 
PHILADELPHIA 
CINCINNATI 




















BUSINESS CARDS PROGRAM S’ 3 ANNOUNCEMENTS SHOW CARDS? 


Cngqravers Are 
Gy elinm Pinte. 


“{Pasted Bristols 


MADE LIKE WEDDING BRISTOL 

LOOK LIKE —— BRISTOL 

ARE NOT —_ EXPENSIVE 
‘Samples Gladly Furnished ~ Ask forThem: 


DISTRIBUTORS OF “BUTLER BRANDS” 


STANDARD PAPER CO., Milwaukee, Wisconsin. | CENTRAL MICHIGAN PAPER CO., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
INTERSTATE PAPER CO., Kansas City, Missouri © MUTUAL PAPER CO., Seattle, Washington 
SOUTHWESTERN PAPER CO., Dallas, Tezas AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO., Spokane, Washington 
s AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO., Vancouver, Br. Col. 
SOUTHWESTERN PAPER CO., Houston, Texas NATIONAL PAPER & TYPE CO. (Export Only),N.Y. City 
PACIFIC COAST PAPER CO.. San Francisco, Califomis NATIONAL PAPER & TYPE CO., City of Mexico, Mex. 
SIERRA PAPER CO., Los Angeles, California | NATIONAL PAPER & TYPE CO., City of Monterey, Mex. 
OAKLAND PAPER CO., Oakland, California NATIONAL PAPER & TYPE CO., Havana, Cuba 


J-W-Butler Paper Co 
CHICAGO — ESTABLISHED:-1844 




















Our most unusual cover effects stocked by the following houses: 


Lasher & Lathrop 
Riegel & Co., Inc. 


A. Storrs & Bement ee. 


R. L. Greene Paper Co. 
F. N. McDonald & Co. 


Hudson Valley Paper Co. . 


Alling & Cory Co. . 
Alling & Cory Co. . 
Alling & Cory Co. . . 
J. & F. B. Garrett Co. . 
Megargee Brothers . 
Donaldson Paper Co. 


& 0 Anhwws Be Ce. 


Richmond Paper Mfg. Co. 


Union Paper & Twine Co. 


Whitaker Paper Co. 

James White Paper Co. 
Standard Paper Co.. . 
John Leslie Paper Co. . 


New York. N.Y. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Boston, Mass. 
Providence, R. I. 
. Baltimore, Md. 
Albany, N. Y. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Pittsburg, Pa. 

. Syracuse, N. Y. 
. Scranton, Pa. 

. Harrisburg, Pa. 


Washington, D. C. 


. Richmond, Va. 
. Cleveland, Ohio 

Cincinnati, Ohio 
5 Chicago, II]. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


Graham Paper Co. . 
Graham Paper Co. . 
Graham Paper Co. . 
Tennessee Paper Co. 
Carpenter Paper Co. 
Carpenter PaperCo. . . . 
Carpenter Paper Co. of Utah 
Kansas City Paper House . 
Peters Paper Co.. . . . 
West-Cullum Paper Co. . 
Blake, Moffitt & Towne . 
Blake, Moffitt & Towne . 
Blake, McFall Co. 


American Paper Co. 


Tacoma Paper & Stationery Se. 
Spokane Paper & Stationery Co. 


Henry Lindenmeyer & Sons . 
W. V. Dawson & Co. 
Schmidt & Ziegler . 


. St. Louis, Mo. 
Nashville, Tenn. 
New Orleans, La. 
Memphis, Tenn. 

. Omaha, Neb. 

. Des Moines, Iowa 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
Kansas City, Mo. 

. Denver, Colo. 
Dallas, Tex. 

. San Francisco, Cal. 
Los Angeles, Cal. 
Portland, Ore. 
Seattle, Wash. 

. Tacoma, Wash. 

. Spokane, Wash. 

. .« London, Eng. 

. Montreal, P. Q. 

. Manila, P. I. 
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It has been so for over 
twenty-five years 


A thoroughly reliable, high quality Bond Paper, good every 
day in the year, year in and year out. 


WATERMARKED) 


BROTHER JONATHAN 
BOND 


We need not be gifted with the power of oratory to influence you to 
adopt Brother Jonathan Bond. There is need for us only to inform 
you that we are putting forth our supreme effort in making this paper 
the best in every respect for fine, dignified business stationery, producible 
at minimum cost. 

What we urge upon you more than anything else is, that you inspect this paper without 
delay; it will pay you. Not until you do this will you be acting fairly to yourself. If you 
will consent to take time to examine samples, we are confident that your judgment will 
dictate in favor of this worthy paper. 

Brother Jonathan Bond is to be had in White and eleven splendid Tints in Plain 
and Linen Finish with Envelopes to match. Samples, plain or demonstrative, to be had 


for the asking. 
Distributors of ‘‘ Butler Brands’”’ 





Pannen PERO OGs. 06s cdssnceedecccucs teaciauceowes Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
RE FD Oi cee kevcntececcseansecévevcvenn Kansas City, Missouri 
NE ME Os cnciccvecdkereneasecsnvesavenseenus Dallas, Texas 
SPR DUE COs 6 os Kccencenicrecacandeveceedunene Houston, Texas 
PAee COANE PA Cinco ccc cvcnescrccesceuvsnes San Francisco, California 
SR PRUE ade ncahnev ondvctacncacmacneadacey Los Angeles, California 
CORREA WERE Cres cc.e cows db. cocker dncanekaxues Kexeeee Oakland, California 
Cunvnal MsCwiGan PAPER Cok. 66 cc cccccccccccsecnccs Grand Rapids, Michigan 
eA A Pr ere ee Oe er ree Seattle, Washington 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO. .....ccccccccccccceccecs Spokane, Washington 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO. .....ceecccccccee Vancouver, British Columbia 
NaTIONAL PareR & Type Co. (Export Only)...............02. New York City 
Mitta VAEee 6 TVG Coie co ccvccsccccrnvsecvaies City of Mexico, Mexico 
im Nasiowat Param & TVR Coe occ asicicccccecicscecusc City of Monterey, Mexico 
ee PAN A EN GA a cdceccesceeveddwenvevewsasrseed Havana, Cuba 





Address Division 1 
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Se al. W. Butler Pap er Co. 
























Lithographic Inks Litho Stone Planer 
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LITHOGRAPHIC SUPPLIES avo INKS 
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Tye FUCHS & LANG MFG C. 


150 N. FOURTH ST. sf 29 WARREN ST. 
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Roller Embossing Machine 


Century Bronzing Machine 
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66 Per Cent 


of all Offset Presses of a// makes in the territory West 
of Buffalo, Pittsburg and Atlanta to the Pacific Coast are 


HARRIS 














| 34 P er Cent divided among six other makes. 


I What is the answer? Write 
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THE HARRIS AUTOMATIC PRESS Co. 


| CHICAGO OFFICE FACTORY NEW YORK OFFICE 








Manhattan Building NILES, OHIO 1579 Fulton 


Hudson Terminal Building 
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THE CHAMBERS 


Paper Folding Machines 




















Drop-roll Parallel Folder with Hand Feed Table 


AUTOMATIC FEEDERS FURNISHED 








Will deliver and pack-a folded page as narrow as 2¥2 inches 
in 16s. Greatest width 6 inches. 


Will fold 8s ranging in width from 3 to 12 inches. 
Will deliver in long strips or cut into 2, 3 or 4 sections. 


Sharp, accurate folding guaranteed. 


Chambers Brothers Co. 


Fifty-second and Media Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Chicago Office : : : 524 West Jackson Boulevard 
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Strathmore Talks 


[No. 13] 


q Investment or expense—which do you con- 
sider advertising literature > It all depends upon 
the advertising literature. 


@ In either case the printer has considerable responsibility. Many a 
time, if the printer would show by specimen and by his own eamest 
belief and enthusiasm (be a true salesman, in other words), he could 
turn the consumer's mind to something that would be an investment. 


@ If more printers would realize that investment advertising literature 
means their own bread and butter, and work on this selfish basis, they 
and their customers would be better off. 


@ It is probably cracking an old nut to mention that the “STRATH- 
MORE QUALITY” Book and Cover Papers make advertising 
literature that is advertising literature. Most people know it, but some- 
times that two, three or five cents per pound is too much for their 
courage when that infinitesimal difference per catalog will have an 
important bearing upon its successful outcome. 


Strathmore Japan Old Stratford Parchment Cover 
Strathmore Deckle Edge Old Cloister Cover 

Old Stratford Book Rhododendron Cover 
Alexandra Book Rhododendron Folding Bristols 
Alexandra Japan Adirondack Cover 


MITTINEAGUE PAPER COMPANY 


The ‘‘STRATHMORE QUALITY ”’ Mills 
MITTINEAGUE, MASS., U.S.A. 
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Arrangement of General Electric Controller and resistance on Babcock 
Optimus Press. 


General Electric Type RI. 4%H.P. Variable speed alternating current 
motors driving one Peerless and three Chandler & Price Job Presses. 


Genera! Electric AC. Motors 
With Wide Speed Variation for 


For the operation of small print- 
ing-presses where alternating cur- 
rent is available, the General Electric 
Type RI variable speed, single phase 
motor furnishes ideal power. 


The enterprising proprietor of 
an up-to-date printing establishment 
whose presses are operated by these 
motors says: 


Warren, Pa., February 12, 1909. 
GENERAL ELEcTRIC Co., Pittsburg, Pa.: 

Gentlemen,—The Warren Electric Light Co. have com- 
pleted the installation of the individual ‘‘ RI’’ motor drive for 
our presses, and after a thorough trial I am convinced that it is 
the perfect power. 

The flexibility of the motor drive makes it possible to get 
out better and more work at a very low power cost. The 
motors are little beauties and run like a charm. 





General Electric Type RI. Variable speed alternating current motor 
arranged for belted individual drive of Babcock Optimus Press. 


Printing 
Presses 


It is certainly surprising how much lighter, cleaner and 
quieter my plant is now than with the old shafting, and con- 
firms the opinion expressed by you at the time I purchased the 
equipment. Yours very truly, 

(Signed) Joun T. NEwe tt. 


One year later Mr. Newell con- 
firms his statement. 


Warren, Pa., January 14, 1910. 
Mr. Frep M. KIMBALL, Manager, Small Motor Department, 
General Electric Co., West Lynn, Mass.: 

Dear Sir,—1 wish to verify my statement made a year 
ago in reference to my complete equipment of type “‘RI”’ 
motors and say that they have been entirely satisfactory, and 
we have had no occasion to call in any ‘‘ motor doctors.’’ 
My power bills are one-third cheaper than formerly, and in 
addition I have two more machines. 

I highly recommend your type *‘ RI’’ motors for printing- 
offices or work requiring variable speed. 

Very truly yours, 
(Signed) Joun T. NEweE Lt. 


Can not the capacity of your plant be increased and 
the power cost reduced by installing an individual RI 
motor drive? Our engineers will be glad to tell you 
without charge. Write them. 


General Electric Co. 


The Largest Electrical Manufacturers in the World 
PRINCIPAL OFFICE: Schenectady , N.Y. 


SALES OFFICES IN THE FOLLOWING CITIES— Atlanta, Ga.; Baltimore, Md.; Boston, 
Mass.; Buffalo, N. Y.; Butte, Mont.; Charlestown, W. Va.; Charlotte, N. C.; Chicago, Ill; 
Cincinnati, Ohio; Cleveland, Ohio; Columbus, Ohio; Denver, Colo.; Detroit, Mich. 
(Office of Sol’g Agt.); Indianapolis, Ind.; Kansas City, Mo.; Los Angeles, Cal.; Minne- 
apolis, Minn.; Nashville, Tenn.; New Orleans, La.; New Haven, Conn.; New York, N. Y.; 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Pittsburg, Pa.; Portland, Ore.; Richmond, Va.; Salt Lake City, Utah; 
San Francisco, Cal.; St. Louis, Mo.; Seattle, Wash.; Spokane, Wash.; Syracuse, N. Y. 
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PRINTING 
INKS 


Bi 

: CINCINNATI * NEW YORK 
CHICAGO > ST.LOUIS @ +> BUFFALO’ PHILADELPHIA 
MINNEAPOLIS > SAN FRANC/SCO - TORONTO - HAVANA 
C/TY OF MEXICO + BUENOS A/RES + PARIS ‘LONDON - 





What do you 


Most zinc plates are sold at an absurdly 

& ? high price. A&W Zinc Plates, any size. 
] nc ates any style grain at | 5c. per square foot, are 
& backed up, every inch, by our reputation 


If 


your information is limited or 
hazy, you need 


Zincology — 


(THE BOOKLET THAT TELLS) 


"THE possibilities of printing from zinc are so very big that 

when we got into the subject, enthusiasm took the place 
of curiosity. We've put some of these pertinent facts into 
print so you can absorb them quickly. 


Obey that impulse 
and write for the booklet before your 
competitor does 


IT’S THE PRINTER WHO DOES IT 
WHILE THE OTHERS ARE SAY- 
ING “IT CAN'T BE DONE,” WHO 
SHAKES HANDS WITH SUCCESS 


THE AULT & WIBORG COMPANY 


Cincinnati 
New York Chicago St. Louis Buffalo Philadelphia 
Minneapolis San Francisco Toronto Montreal Havana 


City of Mexico Buenos Aires Paris London 


























ALL sizes of matrices from 
dD pt. to IL pt., inclusive, 


ALL sizes of bodies from 
3D pt. to 14 pt., inclusive, 


ALL measures from 5 ems 
Pica to dO ems Pica, 
inclusive, 


Can be used in the 


Two-Letter 


Rebuilt 














Model 1 Linotype Machines 


SOLD BY THIS COMPANY 








All machines rebuilt and sold by us are guaranteed to do as good 
and as much work as when new. 


New matrices sent with all machines. 


We use genuine Linotype parts purchased from the Mergenthaler 
Linotype Company in rebuilding machines. 


All parts used are standard and can be duplicated from the Lino- 
type Company. 


Price, including one magazine, one font new 2-letter matrices, one 


set of spacebands and 2-ietter U. A. mold, $2,000.00. 


Machines ready to ship. Write for terms. 














L 


Gutenberg Machine Company 


eg Fe 345-547-3549 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Gre PREMIER 5 


The Whitlock 
Pony 


The High-speed Newspaper Press 


—_———) 


THE LATEST 


AND 


THE BEST 


All leaders in their respective fields 


Let us tell you about them 








AGENCIES 








cecnacmm | The WHITLOCK PRINTING-PRESS 
ng, seat, Balls | WT ANUFACTURING COMPANY 


DERBY, CONN. 


NEW YORK, 23d Street and Broadway 
Fuller (Flatiron) Building 





BOSTON, 510 Weld Building, 176 Federal Street 









































SPRAGUE ELectRiIC Motors 


THE MOTORS THAT MOST PRINTERS USE 


They increase the output and eliminate the evil of dirt and grease dropping 
from the overhead shafting. 





Sprague Electric Round-type Motor belted to No. 2E Whitlock Press. 


These Motors are designed especially for the Printing and Allied Trades 


and are used extensively throughout this country and abroad, 
in both large and small establishments. 


They reduce power expense and are safe, reliable, econom- 
ical and easy to operate. 


We make motors from 3‘) h. p. up to 500 h. p. and are able 
to give correct specifications to prospective users, and to furnish 
the most practical and modern electric drive for all classes and 
sizes of machines, from the smallest in the bindery to the 
SPRAGUE ELECTRIC largest newspaper presses. 

ROUND-TYPE MOTORS The general appearance of the motors is very attractive, 
Shown in accompanying illustration. and the excellent finish and graceful design are well in keeping 


‘Our handsome 74-page Bulletin No. with their many other details of superiority. 
2294, with many illustrations and a 


ge Rss Mace ofl ; ; ; 
long list of installations, will be sent_ Na gtorgs can be shipped immediately from stock. 


upon request. 











The perfection of design and the thoroughness of construction have made the Sprague 

Electric Motors universal favorites for driving printing-presses, stereotyping and electro- 

typing machines, cutters, folders, stitchers, linotype and monotype machines, etc. 
They do the work with economy and precision. 


SPRAGUE ELECTRIC COMPANY 


General Offices—527-531 West Thirty-fourth Street, City of New York 


Branch Offices—CHICAGO, St.Louis, MILWAUKEE, BosSTON, PHILADELPHIA, PITTSBURG, BALTIMORE, ATLANTA, NEW ORLEANS, SAN FRANCISCO, SEATTLE 
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Special Catalog Folder 


Folds regular and oblong. Will fold 6, 8, 10, 12, 16, 24 and 32 pages in single sections or in gangs. 
Automatic Registers throughout. 





N / We do not misrepresent, falsify 
O. or mislead in order to obtain 
business. We do not have to. 


N f We do not attempt side issues 
O« that are simply poor imitations. 
We make a specialty of paper-folding machinery. 


N f We do not make a machine-shop 
O- outof your office trying to erect, 
complete and install a machine successfully. 


N f It does not take one of our erec- 
O. tors from two to three weeks or 
a month erecting a machine and trying to 
find out what is the matter with it. Our 
machines are thoroughly tested before 


shipping. 











Made by 


Brown Folding Machine Company 


Erie, Pennsylvania 























THE HEAVIEST, SIMPLEST, MOST COMPACT AND HANDSOMEST TWO-REVOLUTION. COMPARE THIS ILLUSTRATION WITH THAT OF ANY OTHER 





THE BABCOCK PRINTING PRESS MANUFACTURING CO., NEW LONDON, CONNECTICUT 


New York Office, 38 Park Row. John Haddon & Co. Agents, London, Miller & Richard, Canadian Agents, Toronto, Ontario. 


BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER, WESTERN AGENTS, 183-187 MONROE STREET, CHICAGO 


Great Western Type Foundry, Kansas City, Missouri; Great Western Type Foundry, Omaha, Nebraska; Minnesota Type Foundry Co., St. Paul, Minnesota; St. 
Louis Printers Supply Co., St. Louis, Missouri; Southern Printers Supply Co., Washington, District Columbia; The Barnhart Type Foundry Co., Dallas, Texas: 
National Paper & Type Co., City of Mexico, Vera Cruz, Monterrey, and Havana, Cuba. On the Pacific Coast—Pacific Printers Supply Company, Seattle, Wash. 


The Babcock Optimus 
The Babcock Optimus 


The very best assurance buyers can have that satis- socket bed motion, not one of which is out of register, 
faction will follow the installation of a new machine is_ while all show superiority in strength, distribution, 
in the condition and performance of the old machines speed and wear resistance, after many vears of use. 
of that make. In the light of present knowledge we do not claim that 

We made the first Optimus presses many years ago these old machines are perfect; we do claim that they 
when comparatively little was known by anyone of the are an existing, tangible encouragement to everyone 
two-revolution type, and when printing conditions were to buy Optimus presses now; for the fundamentally 
far from the exactions now prevailing. After more vital and exclusive features that have won Optimus 
than twenty years these first Optimus presses are still success are those, made better, that have been used all 
in use, in some cases in big pressrooms satisfactorily these years under every printing condition. Time, the 
competing on modern work with modern machines. unprejudiced tester, has established their value for the 
Other two-revolutions of that early time are no longer favorable consideration of the present inquirer. 
made, while many born since have died. Look up the late Optimus presses! They are greatly 

The old Optimus must have been fundamentally better than these old machines that are so good. Im- 
sound and meritorious to still exist with vitality suf- provements have been constant in both big and little 
ficient to as easily carry modern burdens as do those things, especially in those that make for convenience, 
others that have been especially made to meet them. relieve the operator of labor, and expedite production. 

What the very old Optimus presses are, and what It has never been possible to buy a press as fit for 
they are doing, make us proud of them. Especially the hardest conditions and service as the Optimus, and 
satisfactory are later old machines with the ball and this is equally true now. 


The Babcock Optimus 


~ SET IN AUTHORS ROMAN 
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To the Trade: 


We beg to announce a NEW 
NCR, 
Coes: 





‘Knife 
Royo 


which we are selling as our “New Process” 
Knife. We have been supplying this knife 
in its improved form for over a year to our 
largest customers with the best results. 


It is sold on our regular list at no advance in price. 
Following our established habit of raising quality 


to the customer at no extra expense to him. 


Same package. Same warrant. Ask us. 


LORING COES & CO., Inc. 


DEPARTMENT COES WRENCH CO. 


WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS. 


New York Orrick — G. V. ALLEN, 21 Murray Street 


Phone, 6366 Barclay 








_—— 
L 


COES RECORDS 


First to use Micrometer in Knife work . . . . + «© «© « « «+ 1890 
First to absolutely refuse to join the Trust . “ . x - ° > « « 5885 
First to use special steels for paper work . Se . ae fe me ° e cane 


First to use a special package . ° ° Ps ° e ° - 
First to print and sell by a ‘‘printed in figures’’ Price-list . 
First to make first-class Knives, any kind . . .« -e 


COES is Always Best! 


- -« « 1904 
« 1830 to 1905 
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Woronoco Bond 


“Ask the man who uses it’ 
(With acknowledgments to Packard) 


Or, another way, just as convinc- 
ing, refer to the WORONOCO 
BOOKS, and see for yourself. 
If you haven’t the books, ask us. 


WORONOCO PAPER COMPANY 
WORONOCO, MASS., U.S. A. 
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New Model No. 3 Smyth 


Book-Sewing Machine 





HE popular machine for edition work, catalogues, school books, 

pamphlets, etc. Performs several styles of sewing — will braid over 
tape, sew through tape with or without braiding, or sew without tape or 
twine. No preparation of the work necessary before sewing. 

Its fine construction, interchangeable parts, simplicity and rapid 
operation, have made it the most popular machine for Bookbinders the 
world over. | 

Other sizes to suit every requirement. 


WRITE FOR PARTICULARS 


KE. C. FULLER COMPANY 


FISHER BUILDING, CHICAGO 








28 READE STREET, NEW YORK 





























S A PROOF A PROOF? 

Yes, but there are different degrees 
of proofs, as “rough proofs,” “ planer 
proofs,” “press proofs,” etc. The up- 
to-date printer knows he can obtain the 
best proofs only on a “‘flat-impression ” 
press, and that that press is the 
Shniedewend Printers’ Proof 
Press, which never fails. 


The new Rack and Pinion Bed Movement 
is a valuable feature of the Shniedewend 
Press. The Tympan-on-the-Platen Device 
is a great time-reducer on any hand press. 





HE CUTTER with a positive 

shear cut, easy action, rigid, dura- 
ble, that will last a lifetime, and require 
few repairs in that time, is the cheapest 
cutter to buy, and that cutter is the 
Reliance Lever Paper Cutter. 

Guaranteed as represented. 





Write for Circulars, giving prices and sizes 
of these machines, direct to 
the manufacturers 


Paul Shniedewend & Co. 


627 W. Jackson Blvd., CHICAGO, U.S. A. 


———— SO 


SOLD BY YWOUR DEALER 


HE BEST HALF-TONE 

Proofs are requisite to satisfy 
your customer that your work is O. K. 
The best always pays, is cheapest and 
most satisfactory. 


The RELIANCE has earned its reputa- 
tion of being the only recognized Photo- 
engravers’ Proof Press because it fulfills 
its purpose — produces perfect proofs. 


Also sold by Williams-Lloyd Machinery 
Co., Geo. Russell Reed Co., Toronto Type 
Foundry Co. 























(Showing the simple method of operation.) 


A number of prominent printers now using our Vacuo- 
Bellows testify that it isa money and time saving proposition, 
and a sanitary protection well worth double the investment. 

Write us for complete particulars and prices. 

Note descriptive article in the reading sections of this issue 
of THe INLAND Printer. Manufactured by 


FEENY-NOSSETT MFG. CO., 











Muncie, Ind. 


This Type-case Cleaner 


should be in the hands of every printer, 
and its purpose and price are worthy of 
your careful investigation. 


A Time and Health Saver for the 


Composing-room. 


THE VACUO-BELLOWS TYPE-CASE CLEANER cleans 
your type cases without removing from racks or cabinets. Cleans 
quickly and removes dust without a particle arising in the air 
to endanger your health. 

It is the acme of sanitary dust-removing devices, is simple in 
construction, easy to operate on type case or drawer ; has no parts 
to break, and should not be confused with the complicated 
vacuum cleaners, 


Printers’ supply houses who have handled our Vacuo Bellows 
pronounce it the most perfect and indispensable type-case cleaner 
ever offered. 








Made of 
light metal, 
therefore 


easy 
to operate. 
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The test of a tag is in the using, but using is often expensive 
testing. When your customer says “Tags,” don’t invite trouble. 
Give him the only sure-to-be-satisfactory quality 


Dionmoons 
STANDARD TAGS 


You may show your customer the strength of the Dennison Patch, 
attached with special weatherproof gum—it sticks—reinforced with 
brass eyelet, impossible to pull out. Let him try to tear the 
Dennison P Standard stock —it’s all rope, proof against the roughest 
treatment from man or the elements. These and other tests are 
instructive, but, still, the real test of a tag is.in the using, a test 
which Dennison’s Standard Tag has stood for fifty years. Let the 
experience of other users save your customer needless and expen- 
sive testing. 
























Send for Dennison’s Catalogue for Printers 


Deinioon eMlamifachiing Sompamy 


THE TAG MAKERS 





BOSTON NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 
CHICAGO ST. LOUIS 























Would not consider any other machines but 


— Seybolds 


Excelsior Printing Co. 
65-71 Plymouth Place 
he. Chicago 


one 
Harrison 315 











December 24, I909. 


ies Many large users 
vines = of S EY BO L, D 
We have been users of the Seybold machines of MAC H INERY 


various makes for many years, having purchased one of 


your cutting machines as long ago as nineteen years. are e » 4 p ressin g 


We nave in use several of your cutting machines, a 


duplex trimmer and a book compressor and are so well themselves in the 
pleasec that we would not consider any other machines. sam e em phatic 


machinery, and particularly of your cutting machine, manner 
and are glad to give you this testimony. ? 


We heve always been enthusiastic advocates of your 


Yours very truly, 


EXCELSIOR PRINTING CO. Simply the result 
y-Kittde=..| Of prompt and 


Press 





efficient service. 





In designing our Twentieth Century Cutting Machine 
we anticipated the demand for a High Speed, Easy and 
Safe Operating Cutter giving absolutely accurate results. 
Many special devices and facilities are provided for 
greatly increasing output. 


Let us send Full Particulars and our Little Booklet, “TESTIMONY.” 








THE SEYBOLD MACHINE CO. 


Makers of Highest Grade Machinery for Bookbinders, Printers, Lithographers, Paper Mills, 
Paper Houses, Paper-Box Makers, etc. 


Embracing — Cutting Machines, in a great variety of styles and sizes, Book Trimmers, Die-Cutting Presses, Rotary 
Board Cutters, Table Shears, Corner Cutters, Knife Grinders, Book Compressors, Book Smashers, 
Standing Presses, Backing Machines, Bench Stampers; a complete line of Embossing 
Machines equipped with and without mechanical Inking and Feeding devices. 


Home Office and Factory, DAYTON, OHIO, U.S.A. 


BRANCHES: New York, 70 Duane Street; CHICAGO, 310 Dearborn Street. 
AGENCIES: J. H. SCHROETER & Bro., Atlanta, Ga.; J. L. MORRISON Co., Toronto, Ont.; TORONTO TyPE FounprRy Co., Ltp., Winnipeg, Man.; 
KEYSTONE TYPE FOUNDRY OF CALIFORNIA, 638 Mission St., San Francisco, Cal.; VENNEY PRINTERS Suppty Co., 150 S. Ervay St., Dallas, Tex. 
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THE AD-MAN’S CABINET 


No cabinet previously introduced has attracted such quick and wide attention as has occurred in connection with the 
Ad-Man’s Cabinet. Already several large lots of these cabinets have been installed in leading printing offices in the United States, 
Canada, England and Australia. 

The Ad-Man's Cabinet embodies all the good features of other cabinets, providing the low Job Case equipment with the 
supported Lead and Slug Bank which does not obscure the foreman’s view. ‘The two tiers of cases are reversed, one tier facing 
each side. It has a Working Top, Copy Drawers, Supplementary Galley Banks, Adjustable Lead and Stug Banks, Extension Front, 
Mortised Label Holders, Foot Rails and Electric Light equipment. No Iron Brackets are required, It is a master-piece of 
economical composing-room equipment, and will save 50 per cent of floor space and 25 per.cent in composing-room labor 


in almost any office where installed. 
SEND FOR COMPLETE DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR 
Our Booklet, ‘‘ ComposinG-Room Economy,"’ shows the actual plans of the composing-rooms in more than thirty 


representative printing establishments throughout the United States. If you are interested in this vital question, 
send for a copy and fill out the coupon attached. Let us show you what can be done with your office. 


THE HAMILTON MFG. CO. 


Main Office and Factories . . TWO RIVERS, WIS. 
Eastern Office and Warehouse . . RAHWAY, N. J. 











Weare 
interested 
in the ques- 
tion of Modern- 
ized Furniture and 
we would like to have 
your representative show 
us a floor plan of our compos- 
ing-room as you would rearrange 

it, with a view to our installing such 
furniture as you can show us would soon 

be paid for in the saving accomplished. 











DUMER cis Gn seckcacncusoccssessccesaniniason boanenee 
St ALL PROMINENT DEALERS SELL HAMILTON GOODS 
ef OL aes eS ets So Hoe ae cs 
CESAR Peo RCOE ETC 2. BlaRe acs cseestaeeasieneeen A VALUABLE LINE GAUGE, graduated by picas and nonpareils, mailed 
=a. free to every inquiring printer. 
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Our Move 
GIVE us credit —and You TS 


for this: we 
are moving to another city, into a big, new factory, 
under conditions promising much for the future—yet we 
refrain from preaching you the customary sermon about 
“increased - demands - necessitating - increased - facilities,” and all 
the other stock commonplaces usually aired on such occasions. 


Think Now of Your Own Best Move—the Acceptance of 


the 30-Day F ° ° 
Earning Test of Lhe Miller Saw-Trimmer 


That is a forward step of far greater import to you—stronger in vital 
dollars-and-cents interest—than the fact that we are moving from 
Milwaukee on September first, into a bigger, better plant at Alma, Mich. 


RY OUT at our expense the only machine that saws-and- — ina'May 13th, 1900. Other” 


- trims at a single operation—test out its earning capacity ae A 
in reducing cuts, slugs, rule, furniture to the exact point size — mersarefully covered 
desired. Learn its economies in beveling, mitering, and _ patents ndpending 
the like. Learn at first hand and of your own __ tolled exclusive- 
knowledge, under your own conditions, what it Saw - Trimmer 
means to have every item of every form brought _ yieously pro- 
instantly into perfect justification. rights 


therein. 



































Write us for terms of test—and don’t forget we've moved. 


Miller Saw-Trimmer Co. 
Alma, Mich. 
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THE HUBER-HODGMAN 
PRINTING PRESS 











VAN ALLENS & BOUCHTON 


* 2) 
| SELLING AGENTS “} NEW YORK 





PRINT-SIDE-UP DELIVERY IN OPERATION 


is built for the first-class trade. With our splendid equipment 

we are prepared to furnish you a high-grade machine at a cost 
not to exceed the cheaper build. Won’t you give us an opportunity to 
show you the fine features in this press? The press will deliver the goods. 
It is the most rigid, lightest running, most durable and all-round satis- 
factory press built. Our new Pony is truly the press de /uxe. No shoes 
or rack hangers; noiseless, four rollers, four tracks. The movement 
is unique. Powerful, durable and rigid, and with all the speed that can 
be used. Suitable for any class of work that can be done on any size 
press. If you will examine it you will be compelled to admit it is the 
best built. Let us have an interview. All we ask is a chance to show it. 


\ RE you going to buy a new press soon? The Huber-Hodgman 











VAN ALLENS & BOUGHTON 


17 to 23 Rose St. and 135 William St., New York 
FACTORY —TAUNTON, Mass. 
WESTERN OFFICE, 277 Dearborn Street, 


A E P. LAWRENCE PTG. MACHINERY CO., Ltd one eee ares 
GENT, ENGLAND, P. ‘ ee - 
57 Shoe Lane, London, E. C. Telephone, Harrison 801. CHICAGO 














DON’T BUY TYPE 


The MAKE IT 
Thompson | ‘ i. ds 
: Typecaster 





















Typecaster 

casts — is used by — 
Chicago Record-Herald 

Type Chicago Daily News 

Quads Minneapolis Tribune 
New York Journal 

Spaces Peterson-Kimball Co. 
Henry O. Shepard Co. 

Logotypes Sears, Roebuck Co. (2) 

Bord W. B. Conkey Co. 

wanes Cozzens & Beaton Type- 








setting Co. 
. . Peterson Linotype Co. 
In all sizes (5 to 48 point) Reus Ailine Ce. 
from Neidich Process Co. 






Holdert & Co., Amsterdam 
British-India Press, “ 











Linotype Matrices Bombay (2) 
Compositype Matrices —_ Pub. House, 
ndla - 












Electr olype Matrices Methodist Pub. House, 
(Our own make) China 





















We Guarantee the Machine and Its Product 





Users of the Thompson Typecaster Save Enough 
Money in One Year to Pay for the Machine 













We Furnish Any Font of Matrices for Two Dollars 





For literature, prices and terms address 


THOMPSON TYPE MACHINE COMPANY 


120-130 Sherman Street, Chicago 










Eastern Representative: National Matrix Company, Baltimore, Md. 
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Do You Want a (iuess or a Certainty’ 


fi et growing popularity of iron or steel bases for mounting 
printing plates has caused many new and untried systems to 
appear on the market. On the other hand, the remarkable 
efficiency and reliability of the long-used 


Expansion Plate-mounting System 


has been so fully and so frequently demon- 
strated that the leading printers everywhere 
give it first place in this field of endeavor. 


Why not equip your plant with a system that 
has stood the test of time and made good? 
One whose high merit is daily winning new 
friends? With the EXPANSION SYSTEM 
EQUIPMENT, your make-ready time will be 
reduced one-half, the plates will be productive 
of better results and their life will be increased 
fully fifty per cent. 


Surely you can notafford to overlook these facts. 
Write to-day for detailed information. Sent 
free to any employer or pressman on request. 


The U. S. Court, at Chicago, has upheld our rights, under the Watkin’s patent 788,567, for improvements 
in Printers’ Register Hooks, and awarded us an injunction against those infringing it. Other manufacturers 
and the public will profit by taking due note of this important decision. 

The Rex and Art Hooks are fully protected by patents No. 788,567 and No. 843,648 (other patents pending). 


cw: THE CHALLENGE MACHINERY Co. 


Grand Haven, Mich., U.S.A. 
Salesroom and Warehouse, 194-196 Fifth Avenue, CHICAGO 


\) 
eX: 






































OS W EGO maine works 
SOSWEGO wer 
“OSWEGO == 
“> OSWEGO & 
“OSWEGO:s” 


NEW YORK STATE 


BRANCH STORES 
NEW YORK, 150 Nassau Street CHICAGO, 241 Monadnock Block 





It will be a pleasure to send you our NEW BOOK, No. 8, containing valuable suggestions derived from over a 
third of a century’s experience making CUTTING MACHINES EXCLUSIVELY. Won't you give us that pleasure 
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NINE SUPERTIORITIES 


distinguish the Brown & Carver Automatic Clamp cutters. “At least three” 
superiorities are required on all Oswego-made cutters. The new double shear 
to the knife makes the Oswego cut smooth and light. The new long dwell of 
the clamp after the cut is made prevents rippling up the pile. Let us tell you 
about the two starting levers; the one-piece clamp; the instant pressure 
adjuster, and all the other excellences of these splendid Oswego machines 





™ FIG.S72B a 
OSWEGO POWER 
B. & C. AUTOMATIC CLAMP OSWEGO BENCH OSWEGO LEVER Lively Running and Accur- 
A Tripler of Production With New, Easy-balanced Lever | Rigidly Constructed and Easily ate. 27 Cuts a Minute 
Eleven Sizes, 34 to 84 inch Two Sizes, 16 and 19 inch Worked. Four Sizes High Speed. Three Styles 
Three Styles for Each Size and 19 inch on Stand 23, 26, 30 and 32 inch 26, 30, 32, 33 and 36 inch 


NINETY OSWEGO CUTTING MACHINES 
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MONITOR 
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Machinery for the Complete Bindery 


WE HAVE THE ADVANTAGE 
OF 20 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE 














MONITOR Power Multiplex Punch with 
Motor Attached — Made in 4 
Styles and Sizes 











We Make 12 Styles and Sizes 
of PAPER BOX STITCHERS 














MONITOR Extra Heavy Power Perfora- 
tor with Feed Gauge, Receiving Box 
and Motor—In10 Styles and Sizes 





LATHAM MCHY COMPANY 











MONITOR Bench Embosser— Made in 
3 Styles and Sizes 


MONITOR Wire Stitcher— No. 1, Twen- 


tieth Century 


0,000 


MONITOR STITCHERS 


AND 


Thousands 


OF OUR OTHER 


MONITOR MACHINES 


Used by our Customers in all parts 


of the World. ASK THEM. 











MONITOR Paging and Numbering Ma- 
chine— Various Styles 


We also manufacture Single Punching Machines, Bench Punches, Standing Presses, Job Backers 





CHICAGO, 306-312 Canal St. 
8 Reade St. 


Latham Machinery Co. sme: 











Is it not worth while —2to know where the best clectrotypes _ 
the world has ever seen—are made? 

To know where electros from the finest halftones —as 
sharp and deep as the cuts— are made? 

To know where tosend forms for catalog pages with half- 
tones—to get electros that will print as well as the type and cuts? 


The. evidence of a “Globetype” from a 400-line halftone (160,000 dots to the square inch) printed with 
the original for comparison, is yours for the asking. 


J 2AVERK x & 
: TRO! aia 


hoo 


r 
; 


I 


| 40.427 Delran Berger, = - a -@ 
We al c i mabe designs, drawings, halftones, zine etchings, ‘Wood and Wax engiiivings, but 
of prices is the most jehetisive and consists oo Witl 


necessity for correspondence is practically eliminated. This adv. is printed from a ‘ 











Used Simplex Machines 
For Sale 


10-pt. Adjustable 12-pt. Adjustable 10-pt. Adjustable 
Factory No. 1385 Factory No. 1395 Factory No. 1509 
$200 $200 $200 








These Simplex Typesetting Machines 
have been used, but are in good order. 


They are practically the same kind of 
machines (except the shape of the base) 
that are now advertised as Unitypes. 


Note factory number and price of each. 
No type with these machines. 





GUTENBERG MACHINE COMPANY 


WILL S. MENAMIN, PRESIDENT AND GENERAL MANAGER 


545-547-549 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL. 


















































Juengst Patent No. 761,496 
sustained and infringed. 


Injunction granted against 


Gullberg & Smith. 


The United States Circuit Court of Appeals for the Second 
Circuit, in a recent decision, held Patent No. 761,496, cover- 
ing the calipering or detector device for Signature Gathering 
Machines, valid and infringed. A permanent injunction has 
issued out of the Court, restraining ee & Smith from 
further infringement. 


Users of Gullberg & Smith Signature Gathering Machines 
are warned that the use of the Gullberg & Smith machines 
is an infringement of the Juengst Patent No. 761,496. 


Owners of Gullberg & Smith Signature Gathering 
Machines are further warned that if they attempt to sell 
their machines they will commit an infringement of the 
Juengst Patent No. 761,496. 

‘Notice is hereby given to users of the infringing Gullberg 
& Smith machines that injunction will be applied for restrain- 
ing such users from further infringement of the Juengst 
Patent No. 761,496, unless they obtain a license from the 
patentee, Charles A. Juengst. 


Address all communications to 


GEO. JUENGST & SONS, 
CROTON FALLS, N. Y. 

































INKEEZE 


A RESULT propucing SOFTENING SOLVENT 


IF YOU HAVE COUGH, COLD, SORE THROAT, 
PAINS IN THE HEAD...OR ANYTHING LIKE 
THAT...IT 18 OUT OF OUR LINE ——— §)'T 








IF YOU HAVE AN INK WHICH 
NEEDS... 
SOFTENING or REDUCING 


IT IS EASY.... INK EEZE wit 


REDUCE THE BODY....REMOVE THE TACK 
AND GIVE THE PRESSMAN COMPLETE CON- 
TROL OF DRYING QUALITIES, ETC., 
OF ANY INK. TRY: IT....NOW! 



























Manufactured by 


The Queen City Printing Ink Co. 


CINCINNATI, . 1913-1935 South Street 
CHICAGO, . . . 345 Dearborn Street 
BOSTON, . . «174 Pearl Street 
PHILADELPHIA, . 11th and Hamilton 
KANSAS CITY, . 6-and 8 West 14th Street 
MINNEAPOLIS, 316 Fifth Avenue, South 










_ SPRAGUE 
ELECTRIC MOTORS 


MOTORS THAT MOST PRINTERS USE 


They Reduce Power Expense. 

They are non-sparking, com- 

pact, safe, reliable, economical 

and adapted to drive all classes 

of machines with precision. 
ASK US 


for a copy of Bulletin No. 2291¢ which shows many different applica- 
tions of these motors, and may contain some 
suggestions for you. 


SPRAGUE ELECTRIC COMPANY 


527-531 West Thirty-fourth St., CITY OF NEW YORK 
BRANCH OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


FAC-SIMILE OF LABEL. 





STANDARD OF EXCELLENCE oR 
2 », 


? 














TIPO DE EXCELENCIA 


TRave aaa 
REGISTERED NO 57921 DEC 4#1906 














See that this label is on each ream. 


One of the latest additions to our list of watermarked 
“CARAVEL’’ QUALITIES is our 


N° 585 TITANIC BOND 


and it has already made its mark. You will profit by 
examining this quality. 

It is a good Bond Paper at a price that will enable 
you to do big business. 

We supply it in case lots of 500 Ib. in stock sizes, 
weights and colors. Special sizes and weights in quan- 
tities of not less than 1,000 lb. 


Write to us for sample book, stating your requirements. 


PARSONS TRADING COMPANY 
20 Vesey Street 


London, Sydney, Melbourne, Wellington, an ana, le DF, 
Buenos Aires, Bombay, Cape Town. 
Cable Address for all Offices—‘t PARTRACOM.” 














Full Equipments of the Latest and Most Improved 


aes eee 


ESTIMATES FOR LARGE OR SMALL OUTFITS 





A MODERN OUTFIT FOR LARGE PRINTERS 


JAMES ROWE 


241-247 South Jefferson St., CHICAGO, ILL. 





LINOTYPE & MACHINERY COMPANY, Ltd., European Agents, 
189 FLEET STREET, LONDON, ENGLAND 








A Profit Without an 


Investment 


Statement Looks 
Too Good to Be True — 


suppose you write us for particulars 
regarding our Local Agency prop- 
osition of 


Die Embossing and Copper Plate 
Engraving for Printers 


Steel-Die Embossing is the one acknowl- 
edged artistic form of correct private or 
commercial stationery. 


You can provide for that demand among your customers who exact 
high-class work by adopting our system. We supply the Local Printer 
with full line of samples, how to take orders, etc. 











lire Stitcher 
for the Fall Trade 


In rejuvenating your wire 
stitcher department, for the 
fall trade, do not overlook 
the “Boston,” the best-of-all 
wire stitchers. 


> Wi 


ALYY 
wa 





. $48 Boston Stitchers will save 
Write us! AWA Al\ II operating expenses, improve the 
American SAW eEAL quality of stitching, increase 
Type Founders LE INVA output, and, in general, prove a 
Company panacea for all bindery 
General Selling Agent ailments. 





DON’T leave tor your Vacation 
until you have put in a good supply of 


aenecke’s 


Reliable 


Printing Inks 


They will save you worry and your pleas- 
ure will not be marred by Ink troubles. 


THE JAENECKE PRINTING INK CO. 
NEWARK, N. J. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA ST. LOUIS DETROIT 











$30 














SULTAN COVER 


FOR YOUR CATALOGUE 


N SULTAN COVER you will find the ideal 
covering for your catalogue. There are twelve 
rich colors from which to make a selection. 
The fabric is firm, tough and durable so that it will 
both protect and preserve the enclosed text pages. 


WRITE ON YOUR BUSINESS STATIONERY 
REQUESTING BOOK OF SULTAN COVERS. 


NIAGARA PAPER MILLS 
LOCKPORT, N. Y. 














Nothing to make any one peevish 
about this Typecaster 


The Nuernberger- Rettig 


Its Simplicity, Versatility, Practicability is making its 
installation noticeable among the leading establishments 
of quality printing 


It Has No Equal 


TYPE, SPACES, QUADS, LEADS, SLUGS, LOGOS, QUOTATION 
QUADS, BORDERS CAST EQUAL TO ANY FOUNDRY 





UNIVERSAL AUTOMATIC TYPE-CASTING MACHINE COMPANY 
321-323 North Sheldon Street, CHICAGO 


MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE COMPANY, SELLING AGENTS 


























Sheridan’s New Model 


Automatic Clamp—Improved—Up to Date 


ELLE 


Write for Particulars, Prices and Terms 


T.W. & C.B. SHERIDAN CO. 


Manufacturers of Paper Cutters, Book Trimmers, Die Presses, Embossers, Smashers, 
Inkers, and a complete line of Printers’ and Bookbinders’ Machinery 


NEW YORK . .. . 56 Duane Street 
CHICAGO . . . 149 Franklin Street 
LONDON. . 65-69 Mount Pleasant 




















THE PEERLESS JOB PRESS 


is fully shown and described 
in our new 16-page catalogue 
which may be obtained from 
any of the principal dealers. 
Asasample of fine catalogue 
work, it is like the Peerless 
Press— Pre-eminent. The 
cover is particularly striking 
and effective. 


PEERLESS PRINTING PRESS CO., 70 Jackson Strect, PALMYRA, N.Y. USA. 











Here’s a Chance to Improve 


Golding Jobber - - - - - 
Pearl Job Press - - - - 


Embosser or Stamper - - 
Official Hand Press - 
Golding Paper Cutter - 
Pearl Paper Cutter - - 
Boston Card Cutter 

Rule and Lead Cutter 
Rule-Working Tools 
Composing Sticks 

Tableting Press - 

Benzine Can - - 


Pressroom Supplies 


It is related that the Children of Israel could not make bricks without straw. 
It is as difficult to produce effective printing at a profit without modem 
facilities. Our part is to furnish the proper facilities; then it’s up to you. 





Press for quantity and quality unparalleled. We guarantee 
construction and results. Sizes 8x 12 to 15 x21 in. 





1 The most highly developed type of modern Job Printing 


A small press for small — Easy running. Strong. 
Fast. Low price. Big producer. Sizes 5x8 tog x 14 in. 

Prints and Embosses or Stamps. gg oe strength G O LDI N G 
120,000 Ibs. Electric or Steam Hot Bed. Size 9x 13 in. 

Strong. Simple. Easy to operate. Beautiful in design. MACHINES 
Sizes 4x6to8x1i2in. 

Hand Wheel, Lever, Power and Auto-Clamp. Strong, and TOO LS 
Fast, Convenient, Accurate. Sizes 25, 30 and 36 in. 
Compact, Beautiful, Strong, Simple, Handy. Low price. : 7 
Sizes 13 and 19 in. combine the perfection 
Back and Front Gage. Balanced Handle. Cuts any f f ’ . 
length. Sizes 8, 12, 24 and 36 in. 1?) orty years experi- 
Little Giant, Standard Pica and Nonpareil Gages. Saves } = 
Stock, Time and Labor. Most desirable tool made. ence in the manufac 


Miterers, Shapers and Curvers. Indispensable to Partic- ture of Printing and 
ular Printers, 


prefer the Golding make. : 
For Tableting, Blocking and Bundling. Every Printer and have a world-wide 
should have one. reputation. 

Steel Cans with Safety Valve. Strongest, safest and most 
convenient. Saves Io per cent on your insurance. 

Molds. Hand Rollers. Proof Presses. Roller Bearers. 











Punches. Counters. Chases. Countershafts and Ink 
Knives. 
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§ Standard Set, with time-saving features. Most Printers Cutting Machinery, 
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For Sale by ALL | GOLDING MF G. CO. 


Printers’ Supply Dealers | FRANKLIN :::::::::: MASS. 
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The Trade-Mark of 
Quality in 


INKS 


(VOY SOVAI VOY SMOVZIM(SOZIMSOVA) 
Chalmann Printing Ink Co. 


Main Office and Factory, ST. LOUIS 


DEPOTS 


415 Dearborn Street, . . . CHICAGO, ILL. 1509 Jackson Street, . . . . OMAHA, NEB. 
400 Broadway, .. . .- KANSAS CITY, MO. 222 North Second Street, . NASHVILLE, TENN. 
535 Magazine Street, NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
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The Carver Automatic Die Press 


eo 2 





S unexcelled for quantity or quality of produc- 
tion, economy of operation, adaptability for 
variety of work, and longevity of service. Will 

stamp in the center of 18x 20 inch sheet. A 
hair-line register is guaranteed. From 30 to 60 lbs. 
wiping paper practical for such purpose is used. 
The simplicity of our ink mixing and grinding 
fountain: makes it the easiest and quickest for 
cleaning and changing colors. The rollers run at 
different speeds, giving a grinding or scraping action. 
NoTickE.— This feature is protected by patents. 





We make the following sizes: 
445x9, 34ex 8, 24x 8, 242x4 inches. 








N. W. Cor. Twentieth and Clearfield Streets 
C. R. Carver Company a ae 


CANADIAN AGENTS: Export AGENT, EXCEPT CANADA: 
MILLER & RICHARD, Toronto and Winnipeg. PARSONS TRADING CO., Sydney, Mexico City and New York. 





























Waite Die and Plate Press 


Noted for its superior quality of work, its strength and durability and 
its low cost of operation. 








Will wear the die or plate less than any other die press. 
The only die press which will give hair-line register at 
full speed. 


THE LARGEST SIZE EVER BUILT: 


The 6x10 inch is our latest success and has a greater 
capacity than any other power-stamping press ever made. 
It has every refinement of the smaller “Waites” and 
additional advantages. Prints inthe center of an 18-inch 
sheet and is especially valuable for stamping box tops, 
catalog covers, photograph mounts, Christmas and fancy 
cards, check books with several ona page, calendars, etc. 


6x10, 5x9, 4x8, 3x5, 2x4 inch. Size 6 x 10 inch. 














Auton #aleon & Waite Bie Presa Co., Ltd. rand mewarcy Borevinc 
160 ADAMS STREET, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Eastern Selling Agent Facrory Pacific Coast Selling Agents 
S. P. PALMER, 346 Broadway, New York DOVER, N. H. GEO. RICE & SONS, Los Angeles, Cal. 














BRONZING MACHINES 


FOR LITHOGRAPHERS AND PRINTERS 
GUARANTEED IN EVERY RESPECT 








THER specialties 
manufactured and B 
imported by us: ronze 


Reducing Machines, Powders 


Stone- grinding 
achines, 

Ruling Machines, 

Parks’ Renowned 
Litho. Hand Presses, 

Steel Rules and 
Straight-edges, 

Lithographic Inks, 

Lithographic Stones 
and Supplies. 


gq Sole Agents for the Patented April 5, 1904 
United States and Can- ; ea — be _ 
: ‘atente pril 7, caer 
* “A ee anne pa e g We do Repairing 
umbia Transfer Pa- 
pers — none genuine ‘MANUFACTURED BY 
19 EAST 21st STREET, NEW YORK 


without the water-mark 
on every sheet. ROBERT MAYER &z CO. Factory — Hoboken,N.J. San Francisco 


Chicago Office— Monon Bldg., 324 Dearborn St. 
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Halley’s Comet Has Come and Gone. But the 
GOSS “COMET” Press Has Come to Stay 








THE GOSS “COMET” 


FLAT BED WEB PERFECTING PRESS will Print, Paste and Fold 
Four, Six or Eight Pages of a Six or Seven Column Standard Size Newspaper 














The “Comet” is positively the most economical web perfecting press on the market, equipped 
with double pinion drive, angle bar and former folder, which is practically tapeless and rotary. 


The “Comet” requires but half as many composition rollers and inking fountains, yet insures 
more ink distribution and better register of print than any other web press of the traveling 
cylinder class. 


All composition rollers are interchangeable, the inking fountains of the thumb-screw pattern, 
while the web tension is automatically governed. 


The “ Comet”’ will take up floor space 12 x 13 feet, stands 4 feet 8 inches high, weight 16,000 
.. pounds, while a 5-horse-power motor will be ample to operate the machine. 


The “ Comet” will cost no more to operate than a two-revolution or drum cylinder press with 
folder attached. It will reduce the labor in the pressroom one-half, permit of a greatly 
increased circulation without increased labor, allow all forms to go to press at one time, 
make it easy to catch mails and please the advertisers and subscribers by giving the latest 
news and early delivery. 





For Prices and Terms Write 


THE GOSS PRINTING PRESS COMPANY 


NEw York OrricE—1 Madison Ave., Metropolitan Life Bldg. . 
Lamon Concent ka 16th St.and Ashland Ave., Chicago, III. 


























THE EXPRESS FALCON 
PLATEN PRESS 





GRIPPER FRED :: AUTOMATIC DELIVERY 


FLAT FORMS :: NO CURVED PLATES 





This press is the fastest and most economical that has yet been produced for printing 
Envelopes, Letter-heads, Circulars, Cards, Blotters, etc. It is made ready more easily 
and quickly than the ordinary “Gordon” and is equally valuable on short and long runs. 





Speed (with Automatic Envelope Feed Attachment and Automatic Delivery) 4,500 Envelopes per hour; Hand Feed (with 
Automatic Delivery), 3,000 to 4,000 per hour. 








SOME OF THE USERS 





Ashby Printing Co., Erie, Pa. 
Samuel Cupples Envelope Co., New York. 
Corlies-Macy Co., New York. 
Samuel Cupples Envelope Co., Chicago. 
C. M. Henry Printing Co., Greens- 


burg, Pa 


Thomas D. Murphy Co., Red Oak, Ia. 
American Colortype Co., New York. 
Hesse Envelope Co., St. Louis. 

Hesse Envelope Co. of Dallas, Dallas, 


Texas. 





BROWN & BIGELOW 
Calendar Makers 
St. Paut, April 8, 1910. 
R. T. Sinclair, Manager, Auto Falcon & Waite Die Press Co., 


Chicago, Iil 

Dear Sir,— Replying to your inquiry regarding the little 
Express which we bought of you some Iittle time ago, we beg 
to say that it is doing all that you represented for it and is 
extremely satisfactory to us, which may best be attested to 
from the fact that we are sending you under separate cover 
to-day an order for a second press. 

Yours very truly, 
3rown & BIGELOow, 
J. E. Battey, Director of Manufacturing. 


WILBERT GARRISON CO. 
Steel Engravers and Lithographers 
New York, October 20, 1908. 
American Falcon Printing Press Co:, 346 Broadway, New York: 

GENTLEMEN,— In reply to your inquiry, the Express Falcon 
Platen Press, with automatic envelope feed and delivery, that 
you installed in our plant fifteen months ago, is doing all you 
claimed for it and is giving us entire satisfaction. 

It is very simple to handle and can be changed to hand- 
feed and automatic delivery in a few minutes, and is being 
hand-fed in our establishment at a speed exceeding 3,000 per 
— We have not spent $1 in repairs on it since its. instal- 
ation. 

It is a general job press for small forms, which need never 
Yours very truly, 


stand idle in a busy office. 
WItsBert Garrison Co. 








COLLIER’S 
The National Weekly 
New York, N. Y., October 8, 1908. 
American Falcon Printing Press Co., 346 Broadway, New York 
ity: 

Gernen~ We have had your Express Falcon Press in 
our place now about six months and so far it has been entirely 
satisfactory to us. We are running envelopes from 3,500 to 
5,000 per hour on it and getting very satisfactory results, and 
also find that it can be hand-fed at least 3,000 per hour. 
The press is particularly adaptable to this sort of work, as it 
has all the advantages of high speed, and forms may still 
be changed on it as quickly as on an ordinary job press. So 
far, we are very much pleased with its work. 

Yours truly, Fioyp E. WILpEr, 
Assistant Superintendent. 


THE GERLACH-BARKLOW CO, 
Art Calendars 


Jouiet, Intt., May 14, 1910. 
Mr. R. T. Sinclair, Manager, Auto Falcon & Waite Die Press 
Co., Chicago, Ill.: 

Dear Si1r,— We are pleased to report that the Falcon Ex- 
press Press which we purchased from you several weeks ago 
has proven to be all that you claim for it. It is unquestion- 
ably a great time-saver, and work turned out is in every way 
satisfactory. 

Yours very truly, 
Tue Grrtacu-Barktow Co., 


T. C. Davis. 








SAMUEL CUPPLES ENVELOPE CO. 
All Styles and Grades of Envelopes 
St. Louts, July 15, 1910. 
Auto Falcon & Waite Die Press Co., Ltd., 160 Adams street, 
Chicago, IIl.: 

Dear Sirs,— Replying to your favor of the 13th inst., we 
prefer, as a rule, not to give testimonial letters, but we are 
so well pleased with the two Express Falcon Presses you put 
in our St. Louis factory that we will in this instance vary 
from our usual custom. y 

The presses do everything you claim for them, and we are 
very much pleased with the work. 

Very truly yours, 
SAMUEL CuppLes ENVELOPE Co., 
>. R. Scuppver, Vice-President. 


NATIONAL HOTEL REGISTER CO. 
Hotel Registers and Hotel Stationery 


Dusugu_E, Iowa, July 21, 1910. 
R. T. ‘Sinclair, Manager, Auto Falcon & Waite Die Press Co., 
Ltd., Chicago, Iil.: 

Dear Sir,— It is a pleasure for us to inform you that the 
Express Falcon press, bought from you last October, has ful- 
filled every claim you made for it. The results we have 
secured, both as to speed and character of printing, have 
been satisfactory in every way. Our only regret is that we 
did not buy the press long ago. 

Yours truly, 
Nationat Horter Recister Company, 
W. M. CLewe Lt, Secretary. 

















Further Particulars Upon Application to 


AUTO FALCON & WAITE DIE PRESS COMPANY, Ltp. 


(Successor to American Falcon Printing Press Co.) 
Office and Showrooms: Rand-McNally Building, 160 Adams Street, Chicago. 
Eastern Selling Agent, S. P. PALMER, 346 Broadway, New York City. Factory, DOVER, N. H. 












































































HOOLE MACHINE & 
ENGRAVING WORKS 


29-33 Prospect Street 111 Washington Street 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
















Acme New Process 
of Electrotyping 


is worthy of your investigation 


66 HOOLE 99 
Paging 


It does not injure the original half-tone. 
The costliest equipment in use and the 





best materials handled by electrotypers iM poved and 

of unusual skill, enter into the making yAMPION” Numberin 
of every electrotype and nickeltype oe Benya U “ g 
sent out from our foundry. FASTEST Machine 


petal es 
'GH iT JING 
Our process is our own. We pay no MACHINE OF ITS 


KIND ON THE 


royalties, therefore we are not com- tare 
pelled to charge more for our products. 


Acme Electrotype Company —~ ie 


"I End Name, Numbering, Paging and 
341 Dearborn Street, Chicago Bookbinders’ Machinery and Finishing 


OOOOOOOOOoO0O0 OOIOICICICI CIC) Tools of all kinds. 






























IMITATION FALLS SHORT OF THE GENUINE 


OR years the PEERLESS . <R- 
FORATOR has stood as a model 
for imitators. It has withstood all 

tests, and is still recognized by the posted 
buyer —the buyer who would look to 
service and future, as the one dependable 
Perforator. @ Its rapid, perfect work, 
clean and thorough perforation and its 
wide range in thickness of stock, supplies 
the printer with all that can be desired. 










SELLING AGENTS 


GANE BROS.& GO. . ... < CHICAGO, ILL. 

eet : \ CHICAGO, ILL. 
T.W. & C.B.SHERIDAN . . }TONDON PN 
S KOCHANSKI ..... BERLIN, GERMANY 
MIDDOWS BROS. ..... SYDNEY, N.S. W. 





Manufactured by 


A. G. BURTON’S SON 


118 to 124 South Clinton Street 


CHICAGO, ILL., U. S. A. 























E.C. FULLER CO., t 

28 Reade St., NEW YORK { S°le Eastern Agents 
THE J.L. MORRISON CO., Sole Agents for Canada 
JOHN DICKINSON & CO., 
Agents for South Africa and India 

















Reliable 
Printers 
Rollers 


Saml Binghams Son 
Mig. Co. 


CHICAGO 


316-318 South Canal Street 


PITTSBURG 


First Avenue and Ross Street 


ST. LOUIS 


514:=516 Clark Avenue 


KANSAS CITY 


706 "Baltimore Avenue 


ATLANTA 


52:54 So. Forsyth Street 


INDIANAPOLIS 


1512153 Kentucky Avenue 


DALLAS 


675 Elm Street 


MILWAUKEE 


133-135 Michigan Street 


MINNEAPOLIS 


719-721 Fourth St., So. 


DES MOINES 


(RARER SS EE RN aiseihinneie 
609-611 Chestnut Street 






































YOU 








ry, On all your LINEN, BOND 
SAVE and LEDGER ENVELOPES 








ODD SIZES 


How many times have 
you turned down good 
orders for odd sizes of 
Envelopes because they 
were not carried in 
stock by the jobber and 
your customer could not 
wait for you to get them 
made through the regu- 
lar channels? 

We are prepared to 
take care of this class of 
business, and can make 
shipments so promptly 
that you will be well 
pleased. 





Talk Something 
NEW 


By so doing your cus- 
tomers will ‘‘ sit up and 
take more notice.” 

Our 7% two-fold en- 
velope is xew and com- 
mands a higher price 
than the ordinary en- 
velope. By our plan 
you can buy this envel- 
ope at a lower price 


Bondology *2»« 


Let’s do a little headwork. That’s the way to make money. Say, for example, 


you have an order that calls for a Bond, Linen or Ledger Paper costing you 
10 cents a pound. How much do you pay for the Envelopes supposed 

to match that paper? 
This is what your Envelopes will cost accord- 
ing to our plan, and you will be assured a 
perfect match, as Envelopes and Sta- 
tionery will be cut from identically 
the same paper. In fact, you can 
print Envelopes and Stationery 
at one impression, thus secur- 
ing a perfect match in ink and 
presswork as well asin paper, 
at the same time reducing 
e the cost of your presswork. 
Joke or Hot A ir Cut off the envelope portion 
of the sheet and send to us 
We are independent of and we will make up into our 
any combination, and are not famous “Sure Stick” Envel- 


identified with any opes. You know what it means 
to have Envelopes made from 


This is no 





than the ordinary envel- 
opeand still get a higher 
price for your product. 


Jobber 


Bond, Linen and Ledger Papers 
stick every time. 





Ask Us for Samples 











Now about the Saving in the Price: 


Say, for example, you have an order for 10,000 XXX 634 Envelopes. We get eleven 634 Envelopes out of a 
sheet 22x 34. For the 10,000 Envelopes it will take 915 sheets of 22x 34—40 paper. These 915 sheets, at 
10 cents a pound, will cost you $7.32, or about 74 cents per thousand. 

Reference to our Catalog will show you our price for making to be Forty Cents (40c.) a Thousand in 10,000 lots for Sure 
Stick, perfectly made Envelopes, and by our plan you are assured a perfect match in stock, ink and presswork. Now do a little 
figuring in your own interest — Cost of Stock to you, per 1,000 .. .74 

Costot Making ....20+s<2ce«s AO 
Total Cost ..,...... $1.14 
Compare this with prices you have been paying and then send your orders to The Factory that Protects the Local Printer. 

These same conditions apply in case you desire to purchase any grade of paper from the mill or jobber, and send to us to be 
made up into our famous ‘‘Sure Stick’’ Envelopes, except that the price for making from unprinted stock is 5 cents per thousand 
less, making the net cost to you on the 10-cent grade for envelopes made from unprinted stock, $1.09 per thousand. 

An equal saving is made on the cheaper grades of paper, while a greater saving is made on the larger sizes as well as the 
higher grades of paper. A still further saving is made in larger quantities. 





No matter what your Envelope problems are, let us help you in solving them 





GET ON THE INSIDE 


Fill out and mail this coupon, or send us your business card, and we will send you 
some samples of, trade- winners, and put your name on our list to 
receive ‘“‘ Everything New in the Envelope Line.’ 


Firm Name. 


ba Post Office 








Street No 





Wec occupy this entire ‘building. 


WESTERN STATES ENVELOPE CO., 311-313 East Water St.. MILWAUKEE, WIS. 














Everybody is Talking about the 


“Scott Flyer” 


The Popular Sheet-Feed Rotary 

















The “Scott Flyer” shown above is as cheaply operated as a regular Two-Revolution 
Four-Roller Press, will do fine half-tone, catalog and color 
printing, and runs at a speed of 


3,000 per Hour! 


This machine has been carefully developed during the past six years, and has a 
number of valuable patented features not obtainable on any other make of press. 





Increase your profits by using a ‘‘ Scott Flyer.’’ 





FOR DETAILED INFORMATION, PRICES AND OTHER PARTICULARS, ADDRESS 


WALTER SCOTT & COMPANY 


DAVID J. SCOTT, General Manager 


Main Office and Factory: PLAINFIELD, NEW JERSEY, U.S. A. 


NEW YORK, 41 Park Row CHICAGO, Monadnock Block 























ASK FOR SAMPLES— 








Largest Manufacturers Wabash Brand 
of BOXBOARD -U D- Clay Coated Board 
in the World o> 8 one ““Wabacoat”’ 
i) ad | 




















United Boxboard Company 


General Offices, Fifth Ave. and 23d St.. NEW YORK 





CLAY COATED LITHOGRAPH BLANKS AND BOXBOARDS 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 
ALSO 


THOMSON JUTE, STRAWBOARD, NEWSBOARD, BINDERS’ BOARD, 
ICE-CREAM AND OYSTER-PAIL BOARDS 
LOCKPORT PATENT COATED, TAG AND DOCUMENT MANILAS 





SALES OFFICES AND WAREHOUSES 


BosTON STRAWBOARD Co. - - 9 to 15 Federal Court, Boston, Mass. PHILADELPHIA STRAWBOARD CoO.,, 127 N. Fourth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

MANHATTAN STRAWBOARD Co. - 141 Wooster St., New York City QUEEN City PAPER Co. - - 420 W. Fourth St., Cincinnati, Ohio 

MANUFACTURERS STRAWBOARD Co., - 149 Michigan St., Chicago, IIl. St. Louis BoxBoarRD Co. - - - 1:2 N. Fourth St., St. Louis, Mo. 
UnITED BoxBoarRD Co., 32 N.St. Paul St., Rochester, N.Y. 














KEYSTONE SHEET CUTTER 


Geared Automatic Feed 
Gears built right into ma- 
chine. Can not get lost or 
mislaid. 


3 \ pm pp pene in tin dp ta) 3 


Instantaneous Lever 
Adjustment 
Saves time hunting up and 
changing gears. 


Expansion Feed Roll 
Permits cutting any inter- 
mediate size. 


Has Sheet-squaring 
Attachment 


Furnished with Rotary 
Attachment 
for slitting and cross-cut- 
ting single-faced corrugated 


board. 


CHARLES BECK COMPANY, Phitadephia, Pa. 






































ARE YOU PROGRESSIVE ? 


Won't a good Folder help make you money ? 

Don’t you know the progressive man makes the most money >? 

* In opposite corner you will find slip; please detach and sign. 
Mail it to us. 

It will cost you a red stamp and may make you thou- 
sands of them in time. Who knows ? 
And the “ANDERSON” is making others 

money. Why not you ? 
Write us now, or you may forget it. 
Send us the slip whether you are 
interested or not — tell us 
your needs. 
We have the Folder 
“that wins” and 
we will appre- 


ciate your 
interest. 
















Head and 
Purse 

have joined 
Qualityand hands. 


Durability “~T 
are 
Increase the Specialized Ke 


Sparkle yy EL 
Drop of P 7 


An Investment Proftt 




























Warsaw, Indiana 






Please send information 
and circulars of your 
Anderson Folders to 


































Inks that are used in every country where 
printing is done. 


Kast & Ehinger 


Germany 









If You Are Ambitious. 


to produce high-grade catalogue, booklet, or 
directory covers—that character of product 
which characterizes your output with distinct- 
iveness and satisfaction to your customer — our 
attractive line of 


DETROIT 




















Manufacturing Agents for the United States, 
Canada, Cuba, Mexico 


Charles Hellmuth 


Printing 
and Lithographic | 


The World's IN KS Onginators 
















































Standard é Sin Cordova Super Cover 
Three and ae ee stock will interest the printer, both in quality, 
Four Color SPECIAL price, and the various colors, weights, sizes, etc. 
Process Inks OFF-SET INKS You should have on your desk for constant 
. reference our handsome and complete cover- 
New York Bi-Tones stock samples. Your request will bring you 
Gold Ink 154-6-8 \ W. 18th Street that work this book by return mail. 
worthy of ms ie clean to the ; . 
Chicago dels Detroit Sulphite Pulp & Paper Co. 








the name — | 355-7-9 S, Clark Street 
Poole i 


Bros. Building Makers of Papers of Strength ee DETROIT, MICH. 















































President, JOHN J. PALMER CABLE ADDRESS—TORTYPE, ToRONTO JOHN C. PALMER, Vice-President 


Toronto Type Foundry Co. 


(LIMITED) 


TORONTO, CANADA 


THE LARGEST AND BEST EQUIPPED PRINTERS’ SUPPLY HOUSE IN CANADA 





WE ARE GENERAL AGENTS IN CANADA FOR 





The American Type Founders Company (keep a full stock of 
American Type Founders Company’s Type at all our Branches). 


The Miehle Printing Press & Manufacturing Company. 
The Brown & Carver Paper Cutting Machine Company. 
The Cranston Drum Cylinder Presses. 

The Chandler & Price Company of Cleveland. 

The John Thomson Press Company. 

The Waite Offset Printing Presses. 

The Hamilton Manufacturing Company. 

The Rosback Bookbinders’ Machinery. 

The Brehmer Wire Stitchers and Box-Making Machinery. 
The Miller Saw Trimmer Company. 

The Mentges Folding Machine Company. 

The Waite Die Presses. 

The Falcon Printing Presses. 

The Imperial Ruling Machines. 

The Southworth Punching Machines. 

The John Royle & Sons Photo-Engraving Machinery. 
The Shniedewend Photo-Engraving Proof Presses. 

The P. D. Roller Washing Machines. 





A FULL LINE OF THE. ABOVE MACHINERY ALWAYS IN STOCK 





We supply Ready Prints and Plate Matter from our Branches 
in Winnipeg, Regina and Calgary 











° 


We are Dealers in all kinds of Boxmakers’ Machinery and Bag-printing Presses 


and Lithographers’ Machines and Supplies. 
We make a specialty of supplying and rebuilding Secondhand Printing Presses. Our Repair 


Shops are the largest and best on the Continent. 
Send your inquiries and orders to nearest Branch. 


Head Office: 70-72 York Street, TORONTO 


MONTREAL: 345-347 Craig Street, West WINNIPEG: 175 McDermott Avenue, East 
REGINA: Dewdney Street CALGARY: Seventh Avenue 


We are prepared to execute orders for Export of all kinds of machinery on a buying commission. 


TORONTO TYPE FOUNDRY CO. 


(LIMITED) 
































COTTRELL 


TWO-REVOLUTION PRESS 











Fj you wish to see a handsome sample of color 
printing, get a copy of Everybody’s Magazine 
for August, and turn particularly to the eight 
pages from 193 to 200, inclusive. This colored 
insert and the colored covers were printed 
on » Covell Two-Revolution Presses, not any of which are 
less than twelve years old. 

You will note that the distribution, the register, the impression 
and the printing qualities are all that could be desired. At the same 
time, kindly consider that this is not a mere run of a few thousands. 
The run was several hundreds of thousands, and yet you will not see 
any difference in the quality of the result, no matter whether the 
copy you see was printed early in the run or near the end of the run. 
The whole run was printed from one set of plates without any 
appreciable wear or any lowering of quality as the end of the run 
approached. 

You will agree with us that this is a remarkable exhibition of the 
peculiar qualities of the Cottrell TTwo-Revolution Press— qualities 
which make it superior to any other press, not only when new but 
after years of hard running. 

Drop us a line and we will send you a copy of Everybody’s 
Magazine with a description of our presses. 














C. B. COTTRELL & SONS CO. 


Works: WESTERLY, R. I. 
NEW YORK o: CHICAGO 





SELLING AGENTS: : 
KEYSTONE TYPE FOUNDRY, Philadelphia, New York, Atlanta, Detroit, Chicago, San Francisco 


















































Style “*C”— Double-deck Ruling Machine. 





| HICKOK 
Paper- Ruling Machines 
»» Ruling Pens 

Bookbinders’ Machinery 


| The W.O. HICKOK MFG. CO. 
| HARRISBURG, PA., U.S. A. 


| ESTABLISHED 1844 


| 
| 





INCORPORATED 1SS6 


























To Effectively Reach and 
Interest the Public Eye! 


means use the best and most attractive methods. 
‘The printer can help himself and his clients with 
persuasive advertising schemes through the use 
of our high-grade blotting papers, 


SPECIALLY MANUFACTURED FOR THE ELECT. 


VIENNE MOIRE BLOTTING (in colors) 
and Plate Finish WORLD, HOLLYWOOD 
and RELIANCE. Our DIRECTOIRE 
BLOTTING is a novelty of exquisite patterns. 


ALBEMARLE 
HALF-TONE BLOTTING 
a brand-new creation, having surface that will yield to 


half-tone or color process printing and lithographing 
with a superb effect. Made in white and five colors. 














Samples of our entire line will be mailed upon request. 


THE ALBEMARLE PAPER 
MANUFACTURING CO. 


Makers of Blotting RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 








Epwarps, DunLop & Co., Ltd. . . . . 
Sole Agents tor Australia. 


. Sydney and Brisbane 





Dinse, Page 
€ Company 








Electrotypes 
Nickeltypes 











Stereotypes | 

















429-437 LA SALLE ST. 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


TELEPHONE, 








HARRISON 7185 









































Bind your Inland Printers 
at Home ith = ARNOLD SECURITY BINDER 


NO TOOLS, PUNCHING OR STITCHING——YOUR HANDS THE ONLY TOOLS 


HE ‘‘ ARNOLD SECURITY BINDER”? is the modern method of keeping your magazines 
together and in good condition. 
magazine cabinet, keeping the magazines fresh and in consecutive order. 

permanent binding or emptied and refilled as the magazines become out of date. 

inserted or removed at any time without disturbing the others. 


Binder for One Volume, six issues, $1.00 








Artistic :: Simple :: Durable 


It has the finished appearance of a bound book and is the ideal 
It can be used as a 
A magazine can be 


Two Binders, covering full year, $1.80 








Address, THE INLAND PRINTER 








120-130 Sherman Street, CHICAGO 






































One of our Five-color Perfecting 


Ticket Presses. 


AUTOMATIC 
PRE S SE BED, PLATEN 


OR ROTARY ROTARY 
for producing finished products in one operation 


WE ALSO MANUFACTURE 
SLITTERS—For Ail Classes of Roll Products 
TOILET ROLL PAPER MACHINERY—Hard or Soft Rolls 
SPECIAL PRESSES—Designed and Built to Order 


PRESS & MFG. CO. 


ee PACE 


O44. 948 Dorchester Ave., Boston, } Mass. 














‘Imitation is the Sincerest Flattery”’ 











‘p_ 











Ee THINGS WE Do} 


ps any description, 
V and for very Soe i InN 


PEN annINK orWASFI. 


Jor LETTERHEAD S. 
CATALOGS, COVERS. 
MAGAZINES OR; 
AD" DESIGNS. iii 


MECHANICAL DRAWINGS 


FROM BLUE PRINTS OR PENCIL SKETCHES. 


BIRDS-EYE VIEWS. 5 


RETOUCHING PHOTOGRAPHS. 


.,- THIALF-TONES, ZINC ETCHINGS 

“i> COLOR WORK OF EVERY 
DESCRIPTION, IN TWO, THREE 
OR MORE COLORS, Wood 
ENGRAVING, WAX ENGRAVING, 
ELECTROTYPING, STEELOTYPING, 
NICKELTYPING STEREOTYPING, 
COMMERCIAL eae pra ica 
oe a hee eo 


JUERGENS BROS ©) 


167 ADAMS STREET. CHICAGO. 


FOR OVER TWENTY-FIVE YEARS OUR 


$1.00 

Has stood at the head of all Job Inks for 
printing on hard-surface papers, drying 
quickly with a gloss, and not offsetting. 
Other houses have tried unsuccessfully 
to imitate it, but our process of making 
this Ink makes it unqualifiedly the Finest 
Grade of Job Ink on the market. 

On receipt of one dollar we will for- 


ward by express prepaid one pound to 
any part of the United States or Canada. 


FRED’K H. LEVEY COQ. 


CHAS. BISPHAM LEVEY, Treasurer 
WM. S. BATE, Secretary 


FRED’K H. LEVEY, President 
CHAS. E. NEWTON, Vice-President 


SManufacturers of High Grade Printing Jnks 


CHICAGO, 357 Dearborn St. 
SEATTLE, 411 Occidental Ave. 


NEW YORK, 59 Beekman St. 
SAN FRANCISCO, 653 Battery St. 



































Pressmen! 


Here is the Overlay Knife 
you have been waiting for. 











A handle with a reversible blade-holder. 


1729 Tribune Building 


the vest pocket. Blades finely tempered. 


When not in use, blade is slipped into the handle. 


Can be carried in 
When worn down, throw away and insert a new one. 


Price, postpaid, with one extra blade, only 35 cents; extra blades, postpaid, 5 cents. 
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NEW YORK 


120-130 Sherman Street 
CHICAGO 
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Swan Coated Book 
Paper 


is a high-grade coated book product made to 
meet the demands of the most discriminating 
users—therefore, Swan Coated Book is an- 
nounced to the printing trade as the “‘last word’ 
in coated book paper perfection. 


A Perfectly Coated Sheet 
of Paper 


—and every sheet throughout the ream uniform, is a message 
to the printer worth considering. The surface is perfect and 
the color absolutely true. Our handsome SWAN Catalogue, 
mailed upon your request, exemplifies its printing qualities in 
process color printing, black and white half-tone work, and is 
a practical demonstration of four-color work as well as many 
other difficult printing problems. 


@ This paper is manufactured and carried in standard sizes 
and weights and can be secured promptly. Liberal sample 
sheets for your inspection and trial will be cheerfully supplied. 


West Virginia Pulp & Paper Company 


(Incorporated) 
General Offices: 200 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
Western Sales Office: Marquette Building, Chicago. 


Mills at Tyrone, Pa.; Piedmont, W. Va.; Luke, Md.; Davis, W. Va.; Covington, Va.; Duncan Mills, 
Mechanicsville, N. Y.; Williamsburg, Pa. 


Cable Address: ‘‘Pulpmont, New York.”’ A. I. and A. B. C. Codes Used. 
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These are shapes of Lino-Tabler 
brass rule, enlarged several times = /A\ /2\ /3\ (a 
















The Lino- Tabler System 
Makes Straight Matter 
of Tabular Matter 


Every machine owner knows, and no ma- 
chine builder disputes the fact, that at least 
50 per cent more straight matter per hour can 
be produced by the linecasting method than 
by any other. Therefore, having amply dem- 
onstrated in dozens of printing-houses that 


The Lino-Tabler System Makes 
Straight Matter of Tabular Matter 


The Company which has revolutionized mechanical tabular composition submits the 
following comparative costs per hour of hand, Linotype and Monotype composition, 
as reported by representative printing establishments in seven American cities : 


Minneapolis, Milwaukee, Chicago, New York, St. Louis, Philadelphia and Boston. 


The Lino-Tabler System Makes 
Straight Matter of Tabular Matter 


The yearly royalty of $100 for use of the Lino-Tabler System now covers equip- 
ment of four machines in the same plant; the rule costs from one to two cents a foot. 
Positively no other charges. Read this specimen table, set on a standard Linotype 
machine in 57 minutes, and write to-day for contract for installation of the system 
on one or more of your machines. 


CHICAGO LINO-TABLER CO., 128 Sherman St., Chicago 


WM. C. HOLLISTER, President and Treasurer ASHTON G. STEVENSON, Vice-President 
WM. C. HOLLISTER, Jr., Secretary and Assistant Treasurer 
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i. $6 comp comp 5s 
66 
Read the} £2} Word | 5: | Columns | nour | From Top] nour To 2. | Bottom 
: | Fy cost cost > 3 
= S 
Z mm = 
From 1 four of 1.15 and may be] 1.34 | that non- costs are 1.37 every where 
carefully 2 the princi- 1.50 | depended productive 2.60 | lower, 1.38 | are install- 
prepared 3 pal items 1.28 upon as time in will do 1.61 ing the 
statements 4 of expense, 1.50 showing the differ- well to 1.70 Lino-Tabler 
of costs 5 viz.: 1.01 the actual 1.48 | ent depart- | 2.80 secure 1.55 system, 
taken 6 Hand 1.25 net cost ments was the Com- 1.80 which has 
during the 7 composition, 1.19 per hour reduced to mission’s 1.47 practically 
past 8 Linotype 1.01 in the a minimum. blanks 1.40 revolution- 
several 9 composition, | 1.10 houses 1.35 | A few of the] 3.19 | and figure 1.66 me- 
months 10 Monotype 1.13 reporting. shops were it out for 1.33 chanical 
in 27 of il composition, 1.14 While not on a 9-hour themselves. 1.60 tabular 
the best- 12 and 1.20 all were basis, not It will 1.60 composition 
conducted 13 cylinder 1.14 large 1.47 | enough, prove a rev- | 1.22 wherever it 
printing 14 presswork. 1.23 shops, however, to elation to 1.71 8 
houses in 15 The figures 1.14 none were materially 23.04 | anyone who 1.72 introduced 
various 16 were com- 1.06 what might “ffect the has allowed 1.32 That it 
American 1% piled with 1.21 be termed 1.49 | result. 2.90 | his basis 1.37 makes 
cities, 18 the assist- 1,15 small ones, Printing of cost- 1.73 straight 
the figures 19 ance of 1.19 and the house finding to 1.47 matter of 
comprising 20 . A. 1.07 fact that owners who continue 1.27 tabular 
this table 21 Morgan, 1.13 cost sys- 1.44 | doubt the 3.10 | along lines 1.95 copy can 
were made 22 Chairman 1.22 tems were accuracy of long since 1.76 be demon- 
up. They 23 of the 1.17 in opera- the figures proven mis- 1.70 strated in 
give the 24 American 1.10 tion in herewith leading and 1.39 an hour’s woe 
actual net 25 Printers’ .1.59 each of 1.46 | presented, 2.70 | inaccurate. 1.80 | trial in 
per 26 Cost 1.22 them is and believe Progressive 1.29 your own 
hour of 27 Commission, 1.10 evidence their own printers 1.71 ice. 
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MAKING DEPRECIATION A REAL COST. 


BY M. J. BECKETT. 


























Vou. XLV. No. 6. 
Tm: tAJEPRECIATION must be real 
fe ¢ to be felt. You do not feel 
the intangible. A deprecia- 
+f tion that does not have to be 
paid in cold cash is a will- 
o’-the-wisp and disappears 
when making an estimate. 
It is so easy to come Rip Van 
Winkle on it and say “ This 
Oth H time don’t count,” and make 

R FI) an exception. 














In order to 
make depreciation a real expense against the busi- 
ness, it must be paid in money and must appear on 
the books as an expenditure. If the money for the 
wear and tear of machinery and fixtures has to be 
dug up each week the same as for pay-roll, then it 
does look for all the world like a sure-enough thing 
and not a mere make-believe —a creature of the 
imagination. 

A cost system that is not based on correctly 
kept books and that deals largely in imaginary 
expenses is not of much value. The true cost sys- 
tem deals only in realities— has to do only with 
actual expenditures—keeps the record to fall 
back upon in every crisis—relies on the facts — 
can be depended on for correct results. A right 
cost system is based on the books of general 
accounting —it begins in the books and ends in 
the books. It does not deal in fictions of any kind, 
but relies wholly on the facts as shown by the 
books. 

Some so-called cost systems allow the general 
books to be kept in “any old way,” and the items 
are culled out and carried onto blanks provided 
and the costs are calculated from these statistics. 

6-4 


If all the items are not corralled, the costs are 
lower than they ought to be; if some extras are 
run in from the imagination—as may be easily 
done —the costs are higher than they ought to be, 
and the result is more or less clouded. 

How is such a matter as depreciation to be han- 
dled so as‘to appear on the general books as a real- 
ity and not a myth? 

Open a depreciations fund. Carry this on your 
pay-roll, charging each department overhead and 
the office with its pro rata share, as determined by 
the best practice based on past experience, and 
credit depreciations fund. Pay out of this fund all 
actual repairs and replacements. 

Treat this fund as you would one of your 
employees—hand over the money. Then it be- 
comes a real expense that has to be reckoned with 
the same as a man. You will feel it. It means 
digging up more money for pay-roll, and that is 
where the shoe pinches. Do this for a year —five 
years—ten years. It will hurt. Of course it will 
hurt. But let it hurt. If you are going to figure 
depreciation as a part of your cost, make it a real 
thing, not a supposition. 

What is the difference between the man and the 
machine? One wears out; so does the other. One 
works for a wage and collects it weekly. The 
other works for a wage — wears out — gets obso- 
lete— goes to the scrap-heap and collects at the 
end of its existence when a new machine is 
installed in its place. The expense for the man is 
collected off of all the customers he does work for. 
The expense for the machine in ordinary practice 
is collected off the proprietor ten years after pur- 
chase. His customers paid for the labor of the 
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man, and owe him nothing for the wear of the 
machine, because it was not included in the bills. 
Who was the loser but the proprietor? And why 
did he lose? He was too timid to make the charge 
for depreciation. If he had figured that his $1,000 
machine had a life of ten years, running two thou- 
sand hours a year and had an hourly wage due it 
of 614 cents per hour, he might have collected off 
each customer as he did for the man’s time and 
had the money in the bank to show for it. 

Making the cost of depreciation a live issue by 
putting it into the pay-roll takes the timidity out of 
the usually overgenerous printer and he can say 
no with emphasis when requested to take work at 
a loss. 

There are objections to this method of handling 
depreciation. It looks as if one was taking money 
out of one pocket and putting it into another 
pocket. It looks as if the money might better be 
used in the business than to lie practically idle in 
the bank drawing two per cent or three per cent. 
Most printers by their methods and actions prefer 
not to have the money at all than to have it in the 
bank, if they are obliged to collect it off their cus- 
tomers. 

There may be other objections to carrying 
depreciations on the pay-roll and straining every 
nerve at times to get this extra amount just to 
hide it away in the bank. The temptation to use 
this money in a tight pinch would be almost irre- 
sistible, but even this tendency can be overcome. 
Treat this as a trust fund that does not belong to 
you. It belongs to the machines as much as the 
money paid the men belongs to them, and you 
would not think of using their money to promote 
your interests. The machines will call on you soon 
enough for replacement. Don’t worry about that. 
“Keep a stiff upper lip” and collect off the cus- 
tomers who use your plant, otherwise when your 
plant is worn out you will be without capital and 
your costs will increase to such an extent that it 
will be hard to meet competition. 

Of course, there is another way of working this 
item of depreciation into the books of general 
accounting and of making it a real account without 
taking out the money as suggested above, but it 
would not have the same moral effect or have the 
same value as an educator in costs, because it 
would not be so keenly felt. 





CONVENTION OF BEN FRANKLIN CLUBS. 


Agitation is forward to hold a convention of the Ben 
Franklin Clubs in Chicago preliminary to the second Print- 
ers’ International Cost Congress at St. Louis. October 4 
and 5 have been suggested as the dates. The spirit of fra- 
ternity is strong in the Ben Franklinites and the idea of 
making a descent on St. Louis in force has a touch of the 
dramatic which pleases these agitators for better things. 
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AUTOMATIC NUMBERING MACHINE. 
BY HARRY W. LEGGETT. 

HERE is hardly a print-shop 
in the land without work for 
the automatic numbering ma- 
chine. Most shops possess a 

» few machines, while some 

making a specialty of num- 

bered work stock anywhere 
from fifty to two or three 
hundred. Yet, how many 
printers know anything worth while of the mechan- 
ism and care of the machine? The manufacturer 
boldly answers, ‘“ Not one in a thousand,” and he 

is not far astray. . 

The manufacturers make these machines or 
“heads” in many styles. They make them to be 
locked up with type for use on the platen and cylin- 
der presses, and they make them for the combina- 
tion numbering and perforating presses. Besides 
the general run of heads which number from one 
up, they make heads which number backward, to 
save the labor of collating. They supply with the © 
heads special-unit disks of different skips and sta- 
tionary figures to match. The manufacturer can 
supply material to do almost any scheme of num- 
bering. 

In buying a batch of heads, buy from a reputa- 
ble maker, and remember that first cost is not 
everything. No heads should be accepted until an 
examination of the printed impressions therefrom 
has been made. If bought from a responsible 
house, the heads will generally be found to be 
correct, but occasionally an examination may show 
figures out of alignment, high and low figures here 
and there, badly cut figures or figures with burr 
edges. Any one of these defects will ever after 
give trouble to the painstaking workman. 

For the purpose of explaining the proper care 
of heads, let us assume that the printer has 
received a consignment from the manufacturer. 
He should first take the heads apart and acquaint 
himself with the mechanism. After wiping the 
parts dry he should oil them. One of the best oils, 
though offensive to the smell, is clock oil. This 
should be used very sparingly. Though it’s a 
watch or a clock, the first purpose of a numbering 
head is to print, and a surplus of oil will spell dis- 
aster later on. The sides of the disks, the plunger 
sides or posts and the spindle should be rubbed 
with a thin film of oil by the finger-tip. The pawls 
and springs can be oiled by a fine wire on which 
a little oil has been taken up. 

Having carefully oiled the heads and assembled 
the parts, the printer will put the heads on the 
press, and have occasion to turn the disks in the 
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head. For this purpose a wooden meat-skewer is 
excellent. A steel point should never be used, as it 
is liable to scratch the figures. Like a plate, each 
head must be brought up square and type-high by 
underlaying. The important point now is to have 
the heads plunge enough to turn the figures prop- 
erly, and no more. Heavy plunging will soon play 
havoc with the springs. With some heads and 
on some presses the plunging operation is in full 
view, and can easily be regulated. On other presses 
the printer must feel his way, gradually building 
up the impression under the plunger. Assuming 
that all the heads will plunge properly, the printer 
can now put in all but the form-rollers, and ink up. 
Let the press run for two or three hundred revolu- 
tions. An examination will show whether, under 
running conditions, the heads have plunged prop- 
erly or not. 

The best roller for numbering purposes is one 
which is only sufficiently firm to carry ink. Regu- 
lar winter and summer composition should have a 
small quantity of glycerin added to it. In any kind 
of presswork, rollers should be carefully set, but 
with numbering machines it is imperative. With 
rollers as described, properly set, the amount of 
ink flushed over the sides of the disks and worked 
into a gum between disks will be reduced to a 
minimum. 

Having set his rollers, the printer should now 
ink each separate figure. The tip of the finger or 
a small hand roller will do this; or, when the press 
can easily be turned by hand, a backward and for- 
ward movement of the heads under the press roll- 
ers will be found quicker. The reason for this 
preliminary inking is that all uninked figures pass- 
ing for the first time under the rollers may take 
up sufficient color. 

Setting the figures in each head to a row of 
ciphers, the printer should take one or two proofs. 
He should do the same with the ones, the twos, the 
threes, the fours, the fives, the sixes, the sevens, 
the eights and the nines. Not satisfied with this, 
he should mix the figures up and take proofs. He 
will base his acceptance or rejection of each head 
upon an examination of these proofs. 

Should he accept the heads, he will— if the 
manufacturer has not done so— mark them so as 
to be able to ever afterward distinguish them. 
Opposite the distinctive mark for the head, he 
should, on a paper slip, note any data concerning 
it, such as amount of underlay, amount under 
plunger, etc. 

Inkmakers put up special inks for numbering, 
and where numbering only is done it is advisable 
to use them. Where the heads are locked up with 
type, of course type-ink must be used. 

Now ready to number, let us take means to 
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avoid error. As a matter of course all numbered 
work should be delivered face up. With but a few 
heads in the form, one careful girl can examine the 
numbers as the sheets come from the press; with 
twenty or more heads in the form, two girls should 
be assigned to the task. In spite of all the care 
that may be taken, heads will go wrong at unex- 
pected times, and the girls will easily save their 
salary. 

At the close of each day’s work the heads 
should be wiped clean. Dampen a piece of cheese- 
cloth with wood alcohol and wipe down the row of 
figures which happen to be up. Placing the thumb 
along this row turn up the next row and wipe it, 
and so on in that head and every head. When the 
heads commence to clog they should be taken apart, 
the parts brushed with alcohol and again oiled as 
described. 

The really weak point in numbering heads 
seems to me to be the drop-cipher. The spindle is 
made with a V-groove. Attached to all but the 
unit cipher is a tongue, which, by a backward pull 
on the figure, slips into the groove in the spindle 
when that particular cipher is not in use. The 
cipher in use, the tip of the tongue rests on the 
solid part of the spindle. A head is not long in 
use till the points of the tongues, by contin- 
ued impression on the ciphers, wear down. The 
inevitable result is low ciphers. To save these 
ciphers as much as possible, a sheet of baby rubber 
can be used to advantage in the tympan. 

Although the foregoing remarks are particu- 
larly intended in all their detail for the larger 
shops, it is hoped that the smaller shops may find 
therein something of interest and practical benefit. 





L’ENVOI OF THE GIRL ON THE MAGAZINE 


COVER. 

When earth’s last picture is painted and the tubes are twisted and dried, 

When Christy and Harrison Fisher have put all their brushes aside, 

When Wenzel is drawing no giants arrayed in the garb of to-day, 

They’ll print all the magazine covers in drab and in soberest gray. 

The front of the Ladies’ Home Journal will show pretty letters, at most, 

And never a beautiful maiden will smile from the Saturday Post ; 

There will not be a magazine cover containing a glorious face, 

And the news-stand will cease to attract us, we will e’en turn our backs on 
the place. 

Then no man will hand out a quarter or fifteen cents, nay, nor a dime, 

Because on the cover is printed an impossible face — but sublime, 

And the matron, the maid end the baldhead, and the man with the tilted 
cigar 

May read all the jokes and each poem and be thankful for things as they 
are. —S. E. Kiser, in Chicago Record-Herald. 





DRAINING LIFE’S CUP TO THE LEES. 


Many people in this city and vicinity will be pleased to 
learn that Floyd Green, who formerly was linotype operator 
for the By-Stander, is at the present time enjoying life to 
its utmost. He is now in Cincinnati, Ohio, on his vacation. 
—Macomb By-Stander. 
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THE RUSH JOB. 

HE rush job, and the job prom- 
ised positively at a certain 
time, are the two things 
which serve to make misera- 

» ble the lives of the heads of 

the different departments, and 

to place the stamp of “the 
biggest liar in the State” on 
the firm or proprietor of the 
printing-office. In small offices this class of work 
is easy to keep track of, but in the larger offices, 
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is for reference marks, such as X, which means 
the job has been asked for; ® means job must be 
done if it requires overtime; P means proof; R 
means revise; H means hunt. H is used only on 
large jobs which can not be completed in one week, 
that they may be checked up and rushed. The 
number and H is placed once a week until time 
for job to be completed. Jobs promised Saturday, 
Monday and Tuesday, which are not done as prom- 
ised, are transferred to last column on Wednesday, 
and likewise Wednesday, Thursday and Friday 
jobs are transferred to last column of Saturday, so 
that you never have more than four cards on hand. 

As soon as a job is run it is scratched off the 
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where there are from fifty to three hundred jobs 
in progress to completion, the rush job is liable to 
become sidetracked or mislaid; the time for deliv- 
ery arrives and finds it lying on the proof-table, 
or worse yet, in the hands of the compositor. In 
view of these facts, and years of experience, I 
submit herewith a system which makes it almost 
impossible for this class of work to escape. 

In large offices it is first necessary to procure 
a book, with the box-heads as illustrated. 

Twenty-five lines to the page, each line num- 
bered to correspond with the numbers on your 
job-check envelopes; every one hundred numbers 
to have index-tabs. Each check is entered on line 
corresponding with check number — and with the 
aid of the index-tabs, the record of any check may 
be referred to in an instant. Then the “Daily 
Checking-card” comes into operation. Secure 
about 325 sheets of any scrap of cardboard, about 
5 by 8, and print 52 Mondays, 52 Tuesdays, etc., 
for each work-day during the week; then, with a 
hotel dating-stamp, stamp in the month and day 
number. Print the upper two-thirds of card with 
five six-unit columns of twenty spaces each; the 
lower one-third with the same five columns, but 
these to be divided off into hours and half hours 
from 9 A.M. to 4:30 P.M.— giving you five columns 
for jobs promised each half hour during the day 
and before 5 P.M. 

As soon as a job-check is received and entered 
in the book, the date of promise is entered on the 
checking-card of the day and time job is promised. 
On all work not promised at a given hour you have 
until 5 p.M. All work, excepting stock work, is 
promised within one week, otherwise in a rush 
time those not promised would be liable to lie an 
indefinite period. The extra unit in each column 


card. By checking up the positive promises all the 
time and the balance of the card about twice a day 
you keep the work moving, and, except in time of 
congestion in the pressroom, you get your work 
out on time. The customer is satisfied. 


THURSDAY 
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Small shops may dispense with the book, using 
the card only, without unit ruling, and instead of 
check numbers write the name of job or customer. 
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THE SECOND INTERNATIONAL COST 
CONGRESS OF EMPLOYING PRINTERS 
OF AMERICA , 


WILL MEET AT ST. LOUIS, THURSDAY, FRIDAY 
AND SATURDAY, OCTOBER 6TH, 7TH AND 8TH, 1910 





THIS MEETING IS CALLED TO CONTINUE AND FURTHER THE WORK OF STAND- 
ARDIZING THE METHOD OF FIGURING COST AND THE ADOPTION 
OF THE STANDARD UNIFORM COST-FINDING SYSTEM 


HIS Congress will be distinctly a 
meeting of Master Printers and 
all are welcome. Representatives 
and delegates of all printers’ or- 

ganizations throughout the United States, 
Canada and Mexico will be present, mak- 
ing this the largest, most ‘profitable and 
most successful meeting in the history of 
our trade. 

Great and gratifying as were the results 
from the First International Cost Con- 
gress, it is fully realized that much remains 
to be done to complete the work so aus- 
piciously begun. 

The Second Cost Congress, for which 
this call is issued, assures the permanency 
of this movement, and no one can afford to 
withhold their hearty co-operation and 
support. 

Every employing printer who reads this 
is solicited here and now to be in himself a 
member of the invitation committee and in- 
vite as many brother employing printers, no 


Address all communications to the Sec- 
retary of the Committee of Arrangements, 
Mr. R. Dale Smith, 318-320 Wright Bldg., 
St. Louis, Mo., who will be pleased to 
answer all inquiries, make all arrangements 
for hotel accommodations and be of- any 
possible assistance. 

The following excellent program, con- 
sisting of papers by some of the best known 
printers of the country, offers a fund of 
interesting and educational subjects for 
consideration and discussion. It will re- 
view the work of the past year and serve 
as a helpful guide to our actions in the 
future. 

PROGRAM 
THE SECOND INTERNATIONAL COST 
CONGRESS 


-~ 


Annual Report of American Printers’ 
Cost Commission. 

2. Five-minute Reports on Results of 

Cost Study, from various cities 
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THE SCHOOL FROM WHICH REAL EDITORS CAME. 


Drawn by J. T. Nolf, ex-printer. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


HE busy season is upon us again. Go after the 
work you are equipped to do, and be sure you 
get a profit! 





FROM the journal of the Franklin Institute we 
reprint this month the lecture by Henry A. Wise 
Wood, delivered before that body, on “ Modern 
Stereotypy and the Mechanics of the Newspaper.” 
In order to make room for this interesting and 
comprehensive lecture we are compelled to hold 
over to next month the articles on color by Mr. 
E. C. Andrews and Mr. John F. Earhart. 





CONTESTS in various kinds of composition give 
splendid opportunities for judging the interest 
being taken in that division of the trade. The 
business-card and title-page contests which we 
submitted to the craft in the last few months 
brought 1,716 specimens from 870 contestants. 
This so greatly exceeds all previous or contempo- 
raneous efforts as to challenge attention. The 
result proves beyond cavil that the men at the case 
who read THE INLAND PRINTER are thinking about 
their work, and the specimens printed from time to 
time demonstrate that they have been thinking to 
some effect. 





OuR German friends are evidently proud and 
jealous of their rights as printers. A stationer in 
the Prussian province of Hanover took orders for 
printing at cut rates, though he did not own 
a printing-office. This disturbed the legitimate 
printers, who haled the offender into court, where 
he was ordered to cease representing himself as a 
printer and told he would be fined $25 if any com- 
plaint were proved against him. To us this seems 
a strange business for the courts to be engaged in, 
but there doesn’t appear to be any injustice in pre- 
venting one from misleading the public, especially 
when he indulges in the unhealthful business prac- 
tice of cutting rates. 





THE University of Michigan has conferred the 
degree of Master of Arts upon Thomas May, the 
cartoonist of the Detroit Journal. Commenting 
on this “new departure,” Harper’s Weekly says 
Mr. May is the first cartoonist to be so honored by 
an American university. “There go many valua- 
ble materials into the making of a fine cartoonist,” 
says Harper’s, “technical skill, humor, imagina- 
tion, knowledge and fineness of spirit. To know 
what to say and how to say it in a cartoon takes a 
rare combination of abilities. To honor it shows 
contemporaneousness in the University of Michi- 
gan, a quality in which the big Western universi- 
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ties are apt to lead their Eastern sisters.” But 
must the honors be confined to this one branch of 
newspaper enterprise? Several universities have 
taken up the subject of newspaper-making, and 
ancient Harvard is going to show us “how to 
print.”” Where shall the line be drawn? May there 
not be M. A.’s and A. B.’s for paragraphers and 
editorial writers, and for ad.-men and linotype 
operators? 





PRESIDENT KIMBARK, of the National Paper 
Trade Association, says that some members of that 
association “do not know what it costs to do busi- 
ness.” There is something familiar about that 
remark, though it may never have occurred to a 
printer as being applicable to papermen. The 
statement is doubtless as true as it is trite, and we 
wish to emphasize what Mr. Kimbark further says, 
when he asserts that until we know what it costs 
us to do business we shall have confused trade con- 
ditions, embarrassing to producer, distributer and 
consumer. The planless way of doing business 
always argues waste and loss. With those ele- 
ments eliminated there would be more profit, and, 
in some instances, cheaper product. 





PRINTING-OFFICE employees of Teheran, Persia, 
have made the labor issue an acute one in that far- 
off and ancient kingdom. During July there was a 
strike and the newspaper offices were tied up for 
a day or so. While the minimum wage is but $3 a 
month, there are many regulations that strike the 
Occidental mind as peculiar if not radical. Among 
the demands we notice that “every printing-office 
must have its own doctor in attendance,” and 
employers are required to compensate employees 
in the cases of temporary or complete disablement. 
The impulsive, testy man and the traditional 
Oriental love for politeness are taken care of in a 
clause which reads, “The editors and managers 
must treat their employees with politeness.” 
Well — but that is in Persia, and why go far afield 
for trouble? 





“WHO would be free, themselves must strike 
the blow,” said a perfervent orator on a memorable 


occasion. If printers are to free themselves from 
the thraldom of uncertainty they must get together 
on the cost question. It is a question of para- 
mount importance. It is a question that is occu- 
pying the attention of other industries. Every 
printer may be well assured that he must pay the 
price, based on ascertained cost, for all he uses 
in his business, in his living, in his pleasures. 
He can meet the growing increase in price for 
everything by making his own charges on what the 
products of his press cost him. How to ascertain 
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these costs, how to induce his competitors to stop 
cutthroat practices, are the objects of the second 
cost congress, the announcement of which appears 
in this issue of THE INLAND PRINTER. It, there- 
fore, is incumbent on every printer to work with 
every other printer to make this meeting as large 
as its influence on the trade promises to be. Noth- 
ing in the business is of as much importance as 
this cost congress. Let every man attend to this 
as his own special duty now. 





THERE lies before us a letter from what is some- 
times loosely called a “country printer,” though 
there is nothing bucolic about his printing. He 
has bought a worn-out office in a large city, one of 
the second-class cities, to use a governmental desig- 
nation. Printorially, it is similar to many cities 
and towns of all classifications — “ prices are badly 
down the scale,” as our correspondent puts it. He 
is not dismayed, but displays the spirit that should 
permeate the entire craft, and we are sure will yet 
be the guiding spirit of an increasing number of 
printermen. As all the shoes sold to men are not 
of the three-fifty variety, our friend is sure there 
are people in the low-price city who will pay fair 
prices for good work. He will charge for his 
product on the theory that “a man with brains 
won’t work for nothing, and printing requires 
brains.” Here’s luck to our correspondent, who is 
welcomed to that saving remnant of the trade 
which is weaning its customers away from the 
nasty doctrine of sheer cheapness to that of print- 
ing goodness — and teaching them to pay for it on 
the basis that quality printing represents brains. 





THE movement for the elimination of expensive 
crudities incident to industrialism is constantly 
spreading. We are prone to think that the graphic 
arts people are in the van in the uplift; perhaps 
so, but trade and technical journals during the 
convention season teem with appeals for better 
things and reports on the success of the new order 
of affairs. Atthe recent convention of the National 
Wholesale Jewelers’ Association, President Schwab 
dwelt on the codperative tendency in that trade. 
Though their associations are young, Mr. Schwab 
says that manufacturers, wholesalers, jobbers and 
retailers among jewelers are living in a state of 
orderly amity, which contrasts favorably with a 
few years ago, “when chaos prevailed in all 
branches of the business.” He also avers that 
the peace which the trade found to be so advan- 
tageous does not affect the interests of the com- 
munity injuriously. Those acquainted with the 
effects of organization will bear willing testimony 
to the truth of this assertion. Indeed, it is easy to 











imagine that the community would benefit, as in 
the end consumers must pay for the lawsuits, cut 
prices and other features of commercial strife. 
Though unavoidable at times, the economic inter- 
pretation of all these things is wastefulness. When 
all are agreed that nations should avoid war, it 
would appear to be absurd for industrialists to con- 
tinue a system that induces and provokes useless 
and expensive strife. As Mr. Schwab told the 
wholesale jewelers, “the day for agitation, boy- 
cotts or blacklisting is past.”’ As the trade of the 
soldier is fading in importance in affairs national, 
so is the litigious and “scrappy” person in the 
sphere of commerce. Diplomacy is superseding 
fighting, and the man who knows he is in business 
to make money and not to fight is elbowing the 
others out of the way. 





Prison-made Goods and Printers. 


The recent meeting of the Allied Printing 
Trades Council of New York State, at Pough- 
keepsie, was the inspiration for an editorial on 
prison-made goods, which appeared in the Fagle 
of that city shortly after the adjournment of the 
meeting. This newspaper declares that the coun- 
cil “was organized chiefly for the purpose of 
obtaining special privileges for the printing trades 
—that is, to prevent the introduction of printing 
in the state prisons and reformatories.” The 
question of the chief cause for the organization of 
the council is immaterial here, but how the Eagle 
is able to figure out “special privileges” for the 
printing business, said to be the council’s chief 
aim, is beyond our ken. The Poughkeepsie editor 
probably would be the first to object if a proposi- 
tion were made to begin the publication of daily 
newspapers at the different prisons, which sold for 
less than he could publish the Eagle, on account of 
the difference in cost of production. The city, 
township, county and state printing is a large 
item, which has been the means of employing thou- 
sands of capable and upright printers, who have 
contributed to the support of the State not only 
through a direct tax but by the education of their 
offspring, thereby adding to the sum total of the 
country’s good citizenship. Is it unnatural, then, 
that they should oppose the introduction into the 
state prisons and reformatories of a plan to have 
this work done by thugs, thieves and murderers? 

The convict-labor problem is an old one, and 
every good citizen is willing to lend his aid to its 
solution. That the prisoners should be given 


opportunity to fit themselves for more useful and 
honest citizenship upon their release is beyond con- 
troversy. But this must be brought about in a 
manner which will not sacrifice the welfare and 
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happiness of men who have been loyal to their 
country and its laws, and whose lives have helped 
to strengthen the moral backbone of the nation. 

We see no reason why convicts should not be 
permitted to help manufacture everything that is 
consumed by prisoners, but that they should be 
used as instruments to supply the wants of free- 
men when many freemen are unable to secure 
employment, is a doubtful undertaking, not only 
from an economic but from a moral viewpoint as 
well. 





**Cost’”? Education in Canada. 

That Canadian printers are farther advanced 
in business methods than their American brothers 
was not evident in the recent District Cost Confer- 
ence, held at Stratford, Ontario. On six different 
jobs fourteen printers submitted estimates, accord- 
ing to the Printer and Publisher, and on all of the 
jobs the difference between the highest and lowest 
ranged from one hundred and sixty to three hun- 
dred per cent. The most striking evidence of 
incompetency in estimating costs appeared in the 
figures returned on a twelve-page booklet. The 
lowest estimate was $39.85, and the highest $135. 
But what seemed most inexcusable in the esti- 
mates on this piece of work was the difference in 
the figures given on cost of stock, which ranged 
from $9 to $40. That there was need for the call- 
ing of the conference, who will deny? Surely, 
when printers disagree to the extent of some four 
or five hundred per cent on what it costs to buy the 
same grade of stock in the same market, it is high 
time at least that a few conferences were held and 
figures compared. 

But this getting together of Canadian printing 
craftsmen portends a great deal more than a mere 
comparison of figures. Other district conferences 
will be held shortly, and when it is once realized by 
printers throughout the Dominion that the trade 
is wofully demoralized through a lack of knowl- 
edge on cost methods, it is pretty safe to predict 
that in the not far distant future a genuine im- 
provement in conditions will be the result. 





Sound Advice. 

“Loud talk never won a labor battle; likewise, 
hasty action, threats, intimidation or violence. 
To-day we must meet the emplover as man to man. 
The employer’s rights must be recognized and pro- 
tected as well as those of the employee.” 

These are the words of President Frederick 
Northrup, of the local typographical union, in wel- 
coming the delegates to the convention of the 
Allied Printing Trades Council of New York State, 
at Poughkeepsie, last month. They may not sound 
good to the worker who believes the employer has 
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no rights, just as a similar declaration by an 
employer concerning the rights of the men would 
not appeal to the boss who believes the worker has 
no rights. But they reflect a growing sentiment 
among all classes, and the printing craftsmen espe- 
cially are to be congratulated upon the steady 
decline in influence of those who, either as employ- 
ers or employees, are unable to subscribe to the 
principles enunciated by Frederick Northrup, as 
quoted above. 





Publisher and Subscriber. 

The relations between reader and publisher 
have changed vastly in the last quarter of a cen- 
tury. Then when one bought a paper or a maga- 
zine he paid for the article—there was a slight 
profit in the transaction. Nowadays, as a rule, the 
subscriber doesn’t pay for white paper; the adver- 
tiser carries the financial load. It needs little 
astuteness to see what this condition produces — 
a press that is unduly sensitive about the feelings 
of advertisers, though its principal duty is to the 
public from which it secures subscribers. It is 
extremely difficult for a publisher to overcome this 
tendency —he is confronted by a condition that 
is seemingly all-enveloping and which may end 
in publications being given to subscribers free. 
Truth to tell, the keen competition for circula- 
tion has caused circulation to cost more than the 


receipts, in many instances, and if it were not for 
the postal regulations there is little doubt but that 
the free-circulation magazine or paper would be 
with us now. 

THE INLAND PRINTER has tried to avoid placing 
all the burden on one class of supporters — the 


advertisers. We have endeavored to pursue what 
is logically a fair policy —to make the subscriber 
pay his share toward the production of the maga- 
zine. This is not done wholly as a matter of 
fairness. We have thought the tendency toward 
dependence on advertisers would lead to a neglect 
— perhaps unconscious — of the subscribers’ inter- 
ests, and we fain would avoid the approximate 
occasion of sin in this respect. It is usually easy 
to go with the crowd —to follow the custom of 
the day —in such matters. To swim against the 
stream entails the expenditure of much energy and 
the penalty of more or less discomfort. The com- 
pensation is found in being nearer right than other- 
wise would be the case, and occasionally some one 
shouts a cheering word that encourages the strug- 
gler to persist. Editor Bridgman, of the Stan- 
ley (Wis.) Republican, is one of the encouraging 
voices. Addressing the Wisconsin Editorial Asso- 
ciation, he said the practice of compelling adver- 
tisers to carry the heavy end of the burden is 
making inroads in the domain of the country press, 


and this practice had beclouded the moral sense of 
the editorial department of some of our great 
papers. Mr. Bridgman regards the subscription 
price that has no relation to cost as illegitimate, 
and believes that if the press is to retain its influ- 
ence it will have to consider the issue of separating 
legitimate journalism from commercial adver- 
tising. “Dearly as we love the liberal advertiser,” 
he told his fellow publishers, “a higher apprecia- 
tion of our duties to the public will one day bring 
us to a careful analysis of our true relations to the 
advertising patron.” The relations between the 
publisher and the subscriber are out of joint, and, 
like all departures from what is right and just, the 
result is detrimental to all. 





Political and Business Corruption. 


THE INLAND PRINTER is not concerned in poli- 
tics, nor is it the province of technical journals to 
debate political questions. Yet it is the plain duty 
of every trade journal, when the industry of which 
it is a representative has been the target of cor- 
rupt politicians, to fearlessly proclaim its attitude 
by a candid expression of opinion. 

“Paramount issue” has been sung into the 
ears of American citizens since almost the estab- 
lishment of the republic. A new “paramount” is 
unearthed at every election, whether municipal, 
state or national. And as a rule these “issues” 
have been the makeshifts of politicians to divert 
the attention of the honest voter from the one great 
festering sore which has been eating into the 
vitals of our country — that of dishonesty in public 
office. 

Although within the past few years strong 
efforts have been made by men of integrity, both 
in and out of office, to turn the attention of the 
people toward the corruption of our officials and 
the menacing influences which stand like the pic- 
ture of death over American institutions, yet the 
corruption which has but recently been uncovered, 
both in business and in politics, should arouse 
every patriot in our land—and especially the 
printer, whose historic interest in the cause of 
justice and liberty has placed him in the forefront 
of the country’s defenders — to a realization of the 
dangers ahead. Legislators have been bought and 
sold like so many cattle, and other officials have 
apparently been used as mere tools by commercial 
brigands. And in the business world, large cor- 
porations, while in the very act of exacting still 
greater tribute from the people. have been robbed 
by their own officials through every known device 
in the great graft game. 

But it does not seem enough that America’s 
decent citizenship should be outraged and humbled 











by this wholesale corruption in our own country. 
A few weeks ago startling disclosures of dishonesty 
were made in connection with the Canadian Print- 
ing Bureau, at Ottawa. A searching investigation 
was made, and, as a result, the Printer and Pub- 
lisher, a Canadian trade publication, presents the 
following edifying information : 

“So far, no suggestion that any Canadian 
house is implicated in the scandal has been made, 
all the dishonest dealings hitherto discovered being 
traceable to United States concerns.” 

If this be true, humiliation should burn into 
the soul of every honest American citizen. It 
were enough to shoulder the rottenness unearthed 
within our own borders, but to be accused of 
extending the graft market into the dominions of 
our neighbor is, or should be, the last straw. 

It is to be hoped that our Canadian colleague 
is mistaken, and that a further investigation will 
clear our skirts of any connection with the corrup- 
tion of the Printing Bureau at Ottawa. But, be 
that as it may, printers should be the first in the 
fight to purge the nation of its corrupting influ- 
ences! Every vestige of party prejudice should be 
swept aside in the interest of honest men and hon- 
est measures, and a supreme effort put forth, not 
only in the defense of the printing industry, but 
of every other business, and of our country. 





WHAT HAPPENS! 


I speak of men — a host of men! — and you and I know many such, 

Whose word is nil within their homes, whose law does not amount to much. 

They’re humble, meek and silent, too; their better halves control them 
quite, 


And will not let them spend a cent or wander with the boys at night. 


But once in every little while a man like this will break away, 
Evade his wife and ‘ cut it loose” and “ whoop it up” till break o’ day! 


But, oh, the price that they must pay! It quite reminds me, if you please, 
That “ Solomon, with all his wives, was not arraigned like one of these! ” 
— John D. Wells, in Buffalo News. 





TO ADVANCE PURE LITERATURE. 


The London Times announces, under date of July 20, 
the constitution of a body designed to represent pure litera- 
ture in the same way that the Royal Academy represents 
the fine arts and the Royal Society represents science — in 
other words, the birth of an English would-be rival of the 
French Academy. There are to be forty members eventu- 
ally. At present there are only twenty-seven original mem- 
bers, who include Alfred Austin, Austin Dobson, Edmund 
Gosse, Thomas Hardy, Henry James, Andrew Lang, Lord 
Morley, Sir Arthur Wing Pinero and George MacAulay 
Trevelyan. 

The newly constituted body will be known for the pres- 
ent as the Academic Committee of the Royal Society of 
Literature, which society, with the Society of Authors, 
formed a joint committee to study the project of a British 
Academy. Later on, the academic committee, if successful, 
will break away from the Royal Society of Literature and 
seek a charter of its own. 
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Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 
LANGUAGE WHIMS AND FALLACIES. 


NO. VIII.— BY F. HORACE TEALL, 


IPPINCOTT’S Gazetteer hap- 
pened to be the book chosen, 
in writing these papers, from 
which to exemplify diversity 
in the forms of geographical 
names. Almost any other full 
list of such names would have 
served as well for that pur- 
pose. But, in looking out the 

names to be used, it was inevitable that some forms 
frequently occurring in the text should attract 
attention, as they differed so much from those 
which the writer had until recently thought to be 
the only right ones. They were abbreviations, 
and made in a way that the writer had then never 
seen in print elsewhere, though he has since found 
them in another book. 

In the lists of abbreviations given in the dic- 
tionaries N. E. and N. W. are the forms for 
northeast and northwest, S. E. and S. W. for 
southeast and southwest. In the two books men- 
tioned these words are abbreviated NE., NW., SE., 
and SW. No dictionary has included these latter 
forms, and of course the reason is that the lexi- 
cographers do not know them as having been 
sufficiently used to be worthy of record. Makers 
of dictionaries search very carefully all sources of 
information, and these sources necessarily include 
all authoritative lists. Naturally, the inference 
from this is that the forms under notice are not in 
any of these lists, and they are not there because 
they are not commonly used. 

We plainly have here a case of exceptional if 
not exceptionable practice, arising from whim or 
fallacy, if not from whim and fallacy. It is very 
clearly a departure from the very sensible con- 
sensus of opinion, as shown by common practice, 
that those forms are best which prevail in usage. 
Such use of practically unknown abbreviations 
arises from reasoning that, though specious, is 
fallacious, at least in the fact of being abnormal. 
We have chosen abbreviations as affording a good 
example of such abnormality, not merely for the 
purpose of criticizing one detail or one book. To 
the writer a striking analogy appears in the 
attempt to change a great deal of our spelling, on 
the plea of simplification. When the board of 
philologists that is now striving to establish a 
new orthography issued its first list of proposed 
changes, the New York Suwmn said, editorially: 
“For our part, we have never worried much about 
the English language or the spelling of it. Indeed, 
that spelling, laboriously acquired, is a possession 
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not lightly to be parted with. A good many for- 
eigners have to learn English; and if they have 
to they do. The jungle of the spelling-book won’t 
keep them back. The truth is that it seems a good 
deal harder to spell according to the reformed 
code than according to the old one.” It also said: 
“They [the members of the board] are all pledged 
to spell according to their own spelling. Their 
plans are large, and doubtless a large number of 
centuries will be needed to carry them out.” 

It takes all kinds of people to make a world, 
and of course all kinds of thinking and of practice 
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tion, its converse is also true. An assertion may 
here be cited from a source not sufficiently con- 
sulted, the preliminary matter of a dictionary. It 
is in “A Guide to Pronunciation,” in Webster’s 
New International Dictionary, in the section 
headed “‘ The Standard of English Pronunciation,” 
page xxxviii. It is this: “Change is constantly 
going on, both in the separate sounds of the lan- 
guage and in the words of which it is composed. 
New forms exist side by side with the old, though 
usually one of them ultimately supersedes the 
other. All changes that endanger the true function 
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Half-tone from etching by Earl H. Reed, Chicago. 


must be used by them. Is there one among them 
who escapes the experience of an occasional jar- 
ring by some revelation of an opinion or belief 
he had supposed impossible, or even almost unim- 
aginable, as the firm conviction of another person 
whom he had previously thought sensible, but now 
can hardly credit with sanity? And does not that 
other person experience the same feeling when he 
finds one who does not agree with him? Of course 
that is not so with regard to all differences of opin- 
ion; but everybody has some notions that cause 
such result. And the world is steadily progressing 
in tolerance, so that more and more is the indi- 
vidual free to hold his own opinion. Yet, while 
this may be affirmed with little fear of contradic- 


of language, which is the intelligible expression of 
ideas, are strongly resisted.” The intelligible 
expression of ideas is always best accomplished 
by the use of established forms, even if the inno- 
vators can formulate strong arguments in favor 
of their innovations. 

Probably the reasoning in favor of the odd 
abbreviations here noted was that, as each of them 
represented a single word, the best form would be 
one that did not simulate two words. But the 
latter forms are in practically universal use, and 
are not really objectionable. Others like them 
are also used, as R. R. for railroad, P. M. for 
postmaster, Q. M. for quartermaster. Besides, in 
most British print, and occasionally in Amer- 
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ican, hyphens are used in the compass words, 
north-east, north-west, south-east, south-west, 
thus making the unfamiliar abbreviations still 
have the nature of misfits. 

Another phase of the abbreviation question is 
more purely typographic, and will show us how peo- 
ple may and do differ in their conception of beauty 
inform. Certain kinds of abbreviations are often 
printed in small capitals, because the users of this 
style, or some of them, think this gives a more 
pleasing appearance; but others use capitals, 
partly because they think these look better, but 
largely because at least some of the abbreviations 
stand for words always capitalized. Theodore L. 
De Vinne chooses small capitals, and in “‘ Correct 
Composition ” he says: 

“Formal abbreviations of anno Domine, anno 
mundi, anno hejire, anno urbis condite, and 
before Christ are made with A.D., A.M., A.H., A.U.C., 
and B.c. For this purpose small capitals closely 
set are preferred.” Speaking of titles, like LL. D., 
he says: “Use of capitals for abbreviated titles 
in the text is made imperative in many offices. 
When the small capitals of the text-letter have a 
little more prominence than the lower-case letters 
(which they seldom have), the small capitals will 
be found a more pleasing substitute.” 

Mr. De Vinne here speaks of his own prefer- 
ence as if it were that of a majority among print- 


ers and writers, and in doing so he does just 


what almost every one does. What is the use of 
having an opinion at all with no backbone to sup- 
port it? Any one is certainly entitled to accept 
Mr. De Vinne’s expressed preference, but equally 
we are all free to reject it if we so prefer. The 
fact is that many people now prefer the other 
practice, and formerly almost every one did; and 
the truest assertion in such a case is one that more 
fully recognizes both sides. The dictionaries all 
enter these abbreviations in capitals only, but the 
Century says of P. M. for afternoon that it is also 
printed P. M. and p. m. Webster’s New Interna- 
tional and the Standard capitalize each word of 
the phrases given by Mr. De Vinne with lower- 
case letters, but the Century does not. The dic- 
tionaries record the forms thought to be prevalent 
by their editors after a careful research. My own 
personal choice, based on what I believe to have 
been once almost universal practice, and to be now 
as frequent as any other, if not really prevalent, is 
to use capitals in every instance, and to use spaces 
just the same as between words. 

In these matters, as in many others, opposite 
opinions are strongly held, and the proofreader is 
as well entitled as any one else to have his own 
opinion. In doing work for those who show a 
decided preference either way, the proofreader 
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should certainly do it in the way chosen by the 
authorities, regardless of his own choice, except- 
ing, of course, that he always may suggest a 
change and support his suggestion with reason- 
ing, or citation of authorities, or in any way that 
can not be offensive. No proofreader should ever 
attempt to change anything in a way that can give 
offense. 


MORE PRINTERS NEEDED IN CONGRESS. 


The following brief history of Printer-Congressman 
William B. Jameson appeared in a recent issue of the Wash- 
ington (D. C.) Herald: “W. B. Jameson, representative 
from the Eighth Iowa District, was born in Iowa, Novem- 
ber 9, 1873. When nine years of age he began setting type 
in his father’s office, having to use a special platform to 
reach the case. At eleven he could reach the case without 
the platform, and felt he had reached man’s estate when he 
finally succeeded in pulling the old Washington hand press, 
and soon became competent to work off the entire edition of 
one thousand. In 1892, at Traver, Iowa, in the office of the 
Star-Clipper, which he thinks is the greatest country paper 
in the world, Mr. Jameson set four twenty-four inch gal- 
leys of leaded minion in ten hours, which he thinks is 
close to the world’s record, and says he never worked with 
a printer who could set as much. He has challenged 
Sergeant-at-Arms Casson, Clerk of the House McDowell 
and Victor Murdock, all old printers, to a typesetting con- 
test, which is slated to be pulled off next winter. 

“At seventeen years of age, Mr. Jameson joined Chi- 
cago union, and for four years, at different times, was a 
tramp printer, working in all the big cities and several of 
the small towns between Chicago and Anaconda, Montana. 
At nineteen, he borrowed the money and bought the Pioneer, 
a weekly paper at Ida Grove, Iowa. He was made chair- 
man of the Democratic County Committee, and carried the 
county for his party, the first victory in many years. He 
kept the paper a year and a half and made it pay, but the 
wanderlust was too strong, and he sold out and again took 
to the road. Later he bought the Gazette at Columbus 
Junction, Iowa, ran it successfully for two years and a half, 
and then turned it over to his father. 

“ Eight years ago he went to his present home, in She- 
nandoah, Iowa, and bought the World, a semiweekly, and 
has been its editor ever since, and expects to continue it. 
Four years ago he was elected to the State Senate. Two 
years ago he beat the Hon. Pete Hepburn for Congress, 
being the only Democrat ever elected from that district, 
and the only Democrat ever elected to either place and held 
both at the same time. 

“Mr. Jameson thinks if there were more printers and 
fewer lawyers in Congress the country would be the gainer. 
He says he is the only country editor in the world to have 
a specially. built cash register in his office, from which he 
gets daily reports of everything in a business way, and con- 
siders it the best investment he ever made, and advises 
other country editors to get one. He is very fond of talk- 
ing shop with the printer boys and girls, and hopes always 
to have a country office. He thinks every printer should 
belong to the union; that the typographical union is the 
best in the world, and believes that many of its principles 
should be applied to the government of States, especially 
the initiative and referendum.” 





WRITE to all the employing printers you know and ask 
them to meet you at the Cost Congress in St. Louis. 
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Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 
THE OFFSET PRESS. 
BY WILLIS J. WELLS. 

HERE have been many articles 
written in the printing and 
other magazines within the 
past year or more in relation 
to the qualities and the work 
produced by the offset press. 
Some of these articles are 
written by the people who are 
selling the press, and for this 

reason anything which they may say is subject to 
the natural salesman’s idea of the beauties of the 
article which he is selling. Other articles are 
written by entirely disinterested people, so far as 
any money profits are concerned, but largely from 
the standpoint of inexperience in comparing actual 
values in the production of work. 

The writer has noticed and read a great many 
of these and has felt that the time had come when 
it would be a good idea to show the purchasing 
public that, while the offset press has a distinct 
value, and there is a place for it in the production 
of advertising and other kind of work, there are 
many claims set forth which investigation shows 
have no foundation in fact. 

The claim that a half-tone can be printed upon 
rough paper by the offset press and give in the 


final presentation of the picture all of the beauties, 
lights, shades and the fine handwork of the origi- 
nal engraving is entirely and utterly absurd. 

If the offset work is done from the plate itself, 
there is always a loss of most of the fine points in 


making the transfer. If the offset work is done 
from the original negative, there is the loss of the 
expert etchers’ and finishers’ work, which is a 
large part of the beauty and value of a half-tone 
engraving. The reproduction of any half-tone by 
the offset press coarsens the work and takes away 
from it that snap, definition and luster which are 
peculiarly the qualities of a first-class half-tone, 
printed in a first-class manner. 

As an illustration of the truth of this text, the 
samples which are placed in connection with this 
article are perfectly fair specimens. There has 
been no attempt made to improve the half-tone or 
to cheapen the offset work. The offset work was 
printed by one of the best houses in Chicago, and 
they had no knowledge that these samples were 
to be used in an article illustrating the value of 
their work. 

One of the claims for the offset press is that 
the half-tone work can be produced upon rough 
paper, and is, therefore, more artistic than the 
Same work produced upon smooth paper. The 
writer, for one, fails to see any reason why a piece 
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of rough paper is any more artistic than a piece of 
smooth paper, and he does not believe that there 
is any law governing artistic productions which 
can be cited to substantiate that claim. 

On the contrary, that only is truly artistic 
which is adapted to efficiently serve the purpose 
of its creation. The advertiser requires that his 
engravings attractively and accurately represent 
his goods. He wants clearness and detail —not 
foggy, indistinct impressions. The latter may be 
“art” to those highly imaginative souls who dis- 
course so learnedly about “ art for art’s sake,” etc., 
but the art that is demanded and appreciated by 
the business public is the kind that makes the most 
graphic written description still clearer, and con- 
veys a more precise and comprehensive idea of an 
article than is possible by means of mere words. 
An offset impression of a half-tone in a subordi- 
nate part —as a decorative feature — may be very 
effective and artistic, but as an illustration it fails 
to meet the main requirements. 

Whether work can be produced by the offset 
press any cheaper than the same work upon a cyl- 
inder printing-press I have no knowledge. The 
claims for amount of production are very large, 
but up to the present time the size of the sheet 
which can be successfully operated is a great 
deal smaller than work of the same character can 
be printed on a printing-press, and there are 
many other reasons which operate in favor of the 
printing-press. This, however, is a question into 
which I have no intention to go, the only idea of 
this article being the intention of proving that the 
offset press is not an advancement of the science 
of printing, so far as quality of production is con- 
cerned; but instead of improving the quality of 
any reproduction by half-tone work it is a detri- 
ment to it. 

It is a fact that a half-tone printed upon rough 
paper by the offset press will present a better effect 
than the same half-tone printed on the same paper 
by a printing-press, and if a purchaser is willing 
to give up the beauty of a first-class half-tone 
simply that it may be printed upon rough paper, 
it is, of course, his privilege to do so, but he ought 
to know that there will be a loss in the value of the 
half-tone and not expect to get something equal to 
the print on the enamel stock. 

What may be done by the offset press in the 
future in relation to the printing of larger sheets, 
and what may be accomplished by this process in 
colorwork, is still in the realm of speculation, so 
far as quality work is concerned. If there is to be 
any economy in the production of colorwork they 
must be able to duplicate the same picture by the 
transfer process, so that they may print a large 
sheet and make their duplicates uniform and in 
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perfect register. Up to the present time this has 
not been accomplished, and there are enormous 
difficulties in the way of producing perfect results. 
These, of course, may be overcome and possibly 
will be, but so far as we have seen the samples 
produced, it is a case of claim everything, because 
no one will know whether you are right or not. 
The Printing Art has produced a number of 
illustrations of the best grade of offset work. 
These can be found under the titles of “ Plano- 
gravure,” in the February number, 1910, and 
“ Offset Press Exhibits,” in the January number, 
1910, together with an article by Edwin Osgood 
Grover about the subject in general, and as these 
specimens are shown as samples of work produced 
by different houses, it can easily be seen that they 
are the best productions of the kind showing the 
present state of development of the process. 





Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 
LEVELING CUTS AND REGISTERING TINTS. 


BY H. G. BATCHELDER. 


= ANY articles have been writ- 

ten about the time that is 

saved in the cylinder press- 

room by having the cuts in 

mixed type and cut forms 

made type-high before leaving 

the composing-room. Cuts 

should be made the proper 

printing height, not only be- 

fore leaving the composing-room, but before they 
reach the compositor or make-up. 

The compositor has not been born who can 
underlay a cut to suit the average pressman. If 
left to the compositor he brings the cuts up a trifle 
higher than the type, for in this way he has less 
trouble in securing a good proof on the hand press. 
The cylinder pressman, on the other hand, usually 
desires the cuts slightly lower than the type, to get 
the proper gradation of color values by overlaying, 
especially in the case of vignettes. 

I have always contended that the proper way 
to secure the best results and save time on cut- 
forms was to hand the cuts over to the pressman, 
as they come from the engraver, to be evened up 
and underlayed between the shell and the block. 
Then, if it is necessary for the compositor to build 
them up in order to get a satisfactory hand-press 
proof, he may do'so by putting temporary under- 
lays on the bottom of the block, to be removed 
after the form is locked up. This is seldom neces- 
sary, however, except in the case of extremely 
large blocks. 

This method puts all the make-ready on the 
form where it properly belongs, in the pressroom, 
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and it is done by the man most competent to do it. 
It will also facilitate the work, by allowing the 
compositor to start composition immediately, as 
the item of a slight delay in having the cuts to 
work with is not usually important. Much of this 
work may be done by the pressman during other- 
wise unproductive time, while the unproductive 
time of the compositor may be used to better 
advantage in distribution. 

It is always better in renailing a cut to the 
block to use nails slightly larger than the ones 
removed, as the action of drawing the nails tends 
to enlarge the holes, and if the same nails are used 
they are liable to work up on a long run. To pro- 
tect the face of the cut from the hammer when 
renailing, cover it with a strip of heavy pulp- 
board with a slot cut in it the width of the nail. 
The nail may then be driven almost flush before 
using the set. 

Engravers are not always careful to have tint- 
blocks mounted at the proper angle to register 
with keyplates. This causes a waste of time to the 
printer, and all such cuts should be tested out by 
the compositor in this way: 

Tie a cord or place a rubber band around the 
keyplate, and slip a piece of two-point face-rule 
between the block and band, at the top and left- 
hand side; then pull a proof on onion-skin or 
tissue paper. Proceed the same way with the tint- 
block, and if, by superimposing the two proofs in 
register by holding up to the light, the ruled lines 
on both proofs are found to be parallel, the tint- 
block is mounted at the proper angle. If not cor- 
rect, the cuts should be returned to the engraver 
to be remounted in register. A batch of cuts 
recently tested in this manner showed fifteen out 
of sixteen badly out of register. 





AN AWFUL DISAPPOINTMENT! 


The saying that trouble never comes singly seems to be 
as true as it is trite. Just as we were planning a grand 
June issue of the Era, we had the misfortune to get a lick 
in our good eye. While clearing off a patch of ground a 
sprig of a bush jabbed into it, June 4, and put us “ out of 
business.” This explains to the readers what has been the 
matter. 

Our eye is almost as good as ever, but we are still trou- 
bled with some nervousness. There is great consolation 
that it was no worse; for the loss of sight is, to our notion, 
the greatest calamity that can befall any creature. 

We are grateful to our friends, at home and abroad, for 
their patience and kindness and sympathy. Thank God for 
friends! If we failed to “ make good” with the Fra, you 
may know the disappointment was greater to us than you.— 
The Phrenological Era. 





SPEAKING of navy beans (somebody was), Walter Bean, 
of Lima, Ohio, has joined the navy.— B. L. T., in Chicago 
Tribune. 
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Halftones printed from the original 
plates on Radium Enamel paper, from 
the identical plates used in the Off-set 


Sample Sheet. 























The typographic ink used on this sheet is 
Sigmund Ullman Company’s “Millinery 
Cut,” Halftone Black. 








Halftone from Retouched Photograph. 
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Halftone made Direct from the Articles. 

















A specimen sheet of work produced by 
the off-set press process, by transfer 
from the same halftone plates used in 
printing on the sheet of Enamel Paper. 








Halftone from Retouched Photograph. 
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Halftone made Direct from the Articles. 
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MODERN STEREOTYPY., AND THE MECHANICS 
OF THE NEWSPAPER. 


BY HENRY A. WISE WOOD. 


A lecture delivered before the Franklin Institute, at Philadelphia, Sep- 
tember 16, 1908. 


“Fully recognizing the great service which the invention of the Auto- 
plate machine has rendered to the progress of the typographic art, and the 
importance of this invention in the development of modern journalism, the 
Franklin Institute awards to its inventor, Mr. Henry A. Wise Wood, the 
Elliott Cresson gold medal. Attest: JAMES CHRISTIE, Secretary.” 


the fact that you have paid me a high 
honor in asking me to address you here 
to-night. Standing in this old hall, in 
this revered birthplace of the idea of the 
Centennial Exposition, pregnant as was 
that idea with the most stupendous impe- 
tus that a single event has ever given the 
utilization of the stuff and habits of the physical world, I 
am abashed. When I compare with its quaint and simple 
architecture and its homely and primitive accessories the 
elaborate edifices of to-day, filled and throbbing as they are 
with the innumerable, intricately organized, man-serving 
devices which, during the passage of but a single genera- 
tion, have come to so multiply our powers, our comforts, 
and our pleasures, I am astonished. And when I recall 
that so much of this progress was born of inspiration 
supplied by that great mother of physical inquiry, the 
Franklin Institute of the State of Pennsylvania, it is indeed 
difficult to believe that in the short span of her life the 
practice of the science of physical inquiry should have 
accomplished so marvelously much. 

But a single thought saves me from confusion; that 
he for whom this institution was named, whose boundlessly 
liberal and truth-seeking qualities have become its funda- 
mental traditions, was once a printer. Thus I am assured 
that whosoever may since have labored to extend the use- 
fulness of the typographic art, however humble his addition 
to the sum of its knowledge, may in the name of the illus- 
trious Franklin here claim the protection of the zgis of an 
especial tolerance, and freely speak his mind. 

If the spirit of that wise and genial philosopher could 
be recalled to earth and shown all of the progress since 
made by mankind, it is not difficult to name the branch of 
human endeavor in which he would find the most at which 
to wonder. Human nature is but where Poor Richard’s 
philosophy found and left it; the slow evolvement of suc- 
cessful government has been carried but a sorry step fur- 
ther than it was at the sitting of the Constitutional Conven- 
tion; the advent of an unarmed peace between peoples, the 
possibility of which has ever seemed to so many to hover 
but just beyond the horizon, appears but little nearer than 
in the days of the surrender at Yorktown; while the things 
that are new in literature, in art, in pure philosophy, are so 
infinitesimal when held against the glorious background of 
the past as to fade to utter insignificance, 

In what, then, has the world changed? What is the new 
mode of thought, strange in Franklin’s day, that has since 
entered the consciousness of the race and become, of all its 
implements, the most serviceable? The will to test all 
things, is a brief but comprehensive answer. And it is with 
some of its fruits, as expressed in one phase of human 
activity, that we shall be concerned to-night. 

During Franklin’s life a dry, a curious, a but little 
understood collection of fragmentary information concern- 
ing physical phenomena composed a suspected and half- 
proscribed thing, called science. Into this mysterious realm 
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men had already begun cautiously to peer. At first it 
seemed unrelatable to their daily lives. But into it gradu- 
ally they grew boldly to look, and new applications of 
natural phenomena to desirable human ends began to be 
made. Then slowly, but with an ever increasing breadth of 
field and rate of development, physical science became the 
means through which man has since so wholly been able to 
readjust, upon infinitely more favorable terms for himself, 
his relations with nature and his fellows. 

In this recent application of his thought to the discov- 
ery and comprehension and use of the materials and habits 
(miscalled the laws) of nature, lies the power by means of 
which man has been able the more securely and comfortably 
to seat himself in the chariot of life, the more widely to 
extend the path of its flight, and the more economically and 
beneficently to direct its course. It is this, then, his wholly 
new kind of command of physical nature, that constitutes 
the gain of man since Franklin’s time. Therefore, neither 














THE AUTOPLATE MACHINE. 


Casts, finishes, cools, and delivers ready for the press, newspaper printing- 
plates at the rate of from four to eight a minute. 


in the realm of statecraft, of philosophy, of literature, nor 
yet of art is it that the spirit of Franklin would wander 
to-day, awed, astonished and confused, but in that of phy- 
sical science, the province which he so thoroughly loved 
and knew. 

The figurative suggestion of the returned Franklin, 
wide-eyed and curious, intently observing the strange uses 
to which the materials and forces of the earth have since 
been put, serves but to illustrate the fact that in less than 
a century man has wrung for himself more helps from 
nature than he had previously gained in all the long history 
of his race. We are indeed living in the heyday of physical 
discovery. 

But a single further thought upon the subject need 
detain us. Now that the mind of man has been so sud- 
denly unleashed in the field of objective research, a field for 
centuries almost wholly forbidden it, are or are not the 
astonishing discoveries which seemingly without number 
are nowadays being showered from an apparently inex- 
haustible horn of plenty, in reality but a part — how great 
we do not know — of a really exhaustible capital treasure? 
I am not suggesting that the fund of uncomprehended or 
unknown phenomena can ever be drained —none would 
dare assert that — but I am inquiring whether the time 
may not come when the easily discoverable, the readily 
utilizable phenomena shall grow less, and men have to be 
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content with lesser finds, of gradually diminishing worth, 
for which they must ever go further afield. 

Is it not conceivable that the at present precipitate rate 
of progress results from the sudden release of an accumu- 
lated store of aptitude for dealing with physical phenomena 
—an aptitude that has been gathering for many centuries 
without an opportunity for its application — which is now 
hastily catching up with easily discoverable things and 
is, therefore, supernormal? And is it not supposable 
that with the expiration of a brief span, as history counts 
time, man shall have exhausted much of the unknown that 
lies nearest to hand and be reduced to the consideration of 
progressively less important, more minute, and more remote 
phenomena? Therefore, is it not reasonable to assume that 
at some distant, perhaps far distant, time the world will 
reverently look upon the present era, as in art and phi- 
losophy we moderns look upon that of Greece, and refer to 
it as the Golden Age of Science? 

However interesting this train of thought may be, sug- 
gested as it was by contemplation of the wonders that have 
flown to earth since first this venerable hall was built, I am 
sharply conscious of the fact that my lecture to-night is to 
be not upon the general topic, Science, but upon only that 
department of physics which deals with the mechanics of 
one of the branches of printing. 


II. 


Of all the mechanical creations of man, perhaps that 
which has worked him the greatest good is the art of print- 
ing. Upon it depend all other arts for their propagation 
and preservation. And not only do the arts, using the word 
in its broadest sense, pass current through the medium of 
the printed page, and owe to it their permeability and per- 
petuation, but so also does every thought of the mind which 
is held worthy of multiplied expression. Indeed, of all the 
whirring, hurrying, helpful enginery of the day, but a single 
device, the printing-press, is engaged in preserving against 
the needs of those to come the gathered knowledge of man- 
kind. In the domains of his thought, his sight, his action, 
man has set up the press to speak for him; and out of it 
there ceaselessly pours the perfect record of them all. 

It is of the journal, the daily newspaper, in which 
appears the likeness of the vast structure of each day’s 
human experience, that it is my duty to speak to-night. 
Not, I regret to say, of the newspaper itself, of its phe- 
nomenal powers, and the intricate tendencies for good or 
evil which still seem inextricably linked in its pages, but of 
the insensate automata which, under the hands of its spon- 
sors, bring the newspaper into physical being and launch it 
in daily myriads upon the world. 

Printing began with the making of handcut blocks, 
which were used to stamp their similitude upon other sur- 
faces. Later, blocks called type, bearing each a single 
character, were made, and these, when combined one with 
another, produced words which, when gathered into sen- 
tences:and paragraphs, became the page. The great impetus 
given the typographic art by the introduction of “ movable 
types” was due to the ease and economy with which text 
could be prepared for the press and, after printing, the 
type-page be resolved again into its component characters, 
which thereupon were fit and ready for further use. 

The work of cutting characters being slow and costly, 
recourse was soon had to casting them, of an alloy of lead, 
antimony and tin, from molds, now called matrices. These 
were made of plaster, from types or dies which had been 
cut by hand, and, later, of copper from harder dies which, 
upon being driven into it, left their impress. Until recently 
the driven matrix was exclusively used, but nowadays the 
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manufacturers of type cut their matrices by means of a 
power-driven engraving device, the controlling-lever of 
which is guided by hand along the edges of a large template, 
or raised representation of the particular character to be 
cut. Thus, by means of the Benton-Waldo machine, 
unskilled men working with great rapidity can produce 
the most intricate matrices at little cost. When matrices 
are required to be made in large quantities, as for use with 
the typemaking and composing machines of the modern 
printing-office, they still are driven, the dies, or “ punches,” 
employed being engraved by the Benton-Waldo method. 
The matrices of extremely large type-sizes, which are now 
upon the market, are usually neither punched nor cut, but 
are electrolytically deposited copper impressions of existing 
types. 

For many centuries the setting of type was a manual 
operation. It required a high degree of special knowledge, 
and great dexterity. With the setting, or “composition,” 
of a page the typesetter’s work did not end; when the page 
was no longer required he had also to “ distribute ” the type 
it contained. The putting of matter into type involved the 
necessity of taking it out again. Such a dual process was 
entirely comfortable to the printer, until, and long after, the 
newspaper came into being. But when the value of celerity 
in the printing of news began to be understood, the slowness 
of “the man at the case” became irksome and a mechanical 
substitute for his eyes and hands was sought. This brought 
into being the crude typesetting devices of the third quarter 
of the last century. These, like the man, had to distribute 
as well as compose, and each function was given a mechan- 
ism of its own. 

Meanwhile the growth of the newspaper in telegraphic 
matter and general bulk was pushing it on to demand still 
more rapid and ample appliances, and these, so far as the 
composing-room was concerned, were at last supplied by 
Mergenthaler’s matrix-setting and type-line casting ma- 
chine, called the Linotype (line o’ type). This device worked 
upon a new principle. Instead of acting to set the types, 
and after their use to distribute them among their respect- 
ive receptacles in order that they might again be auto- 
matically composed, it composed the matrices of type, and 
from them cast, as a single piece, a line of characters. 
Mergenthaler’s matrix was of brass, flat and rectangular, 
having a V-shaped notch cut deep into one, its upper, end, 
the edges of which were lined with small hooklike protru- 
sions. These protrusions were arranged to act like the 
convolutions of a flat lock-key: because of them a matrix 
could drop from the V-shaped ward bar from which it hung, 
during its automatic distribution after use, into only its 
own reservoir, or channel, of the matrix magazine. The 
magazine and matrix-distributing apparatus occupied the 
upper portion of Mergenthaler’s machine, and to it, after 
each had been once used, the matrices were automatically 
returned. The convolutions of all the matrices of each 
character were alike; but those of no two characters were 
the same. 

From the channellike reservoirs of the magazine the 
matrices were released, by the manipulation of finger-keys, 
in the order in which they were wanted, and upon coming 
from the magazine were assembled, side by side, with their 
intaglio characters in line. A wedgelike piece was then 
inserted between each pair of words, to wedge the line out 
to its full width should it be short, a function in typog- 
raphy spoken of as “ justifying.” The assembled matrices 
and wedges were thereupon automatically transported to 
a casting mechanism, where their character-casting sur- 
faces were pressed against the mouth of a slot, or mold, 
which was as long as the width of the column of the news- 
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paper for which the line was to be cast, and of breadth 
suitable to the height of the type-face required. In depth 
the mold was type-high. Against the opposite opening of 
the mold was placed the nozzle of a pump, by which, at the 
proper moment, the mold was filled with type-metal, and a 
bar cast having upon one edge the line of type. The mold 
was then automatically moved clear of matrices and pump, 
and the bottom of the cast smoothed by a knife. Then the 
cast, or “ slug,” having been ejected between knives to give 
it accurate thickness, was ready for use. Meanwhile, the 
matrices were lifted to a position abreast the top of the line 
of reservoirs from which they had come, whence, suspended 
each by its particular convolutions from the wards of the 
V-shaped bar along which they slid, they were pushed over 
the mouths of the channels, and each character dropped 
where its retaining ward ended, thus to enter its own 
reservoir. The wedges, or “ spacebands,” were left behind 
when the matrices were “ elevated,” and returned to their 
starting point. 

Thus, by the mere acts of playing his keys, and touching 
a handle upon the assemblage of each line of matrices, an 
operator was enabled to make composed and justified lines 
of new type at a then unheard-of rate of speed. Moreover, 
the “type” he had set needed not to be distributed for 
reuse; the line had only to be tossed into the melting-pot 
of the machine to be born again as new matter. Where 
other mechanical compositors had required three men for 
their use, one to set, another to justify and a third to dis- 
tribute their work, the Linotype needed but one, and could 
be worked with such ease and rapidity that it went instantly 
into general use. 

Upon the heels of the success of the Linotype came 
another device, the Monotype, which, although not of so 
great value to the newspaper publisher, was gladly received 
by the printer of books and commercial work. The Mono- 
type consisted of two independent mechanisms, the one a 
keyboard by means of which the operator was enabled 
rapidly to perforate a paper ribbon with holes which repre- 
sented characters, and the other a typecasting mechanism 
to which the perforated tape thereafter was fed. The lat- 
ter device comprised a movable frame, in which the matrices 
of 225 characters were fastened, a type-mold, automatically 
adjustable to suit the various widths of the characters of 
the alphabet, with which a metal pump was connected, and 
pneumatic mechanisms for controlling the position of the 
matrix-carrying frame, and the width of the type-mold. 
To these was added a general mechanical organization 
which enabled the perforations of the ribbon, by means of 
air, as it was drawn through the machine, to properly place 
the matrix-frame and adjust the mold for each character 
needed; while the pump and its codperating parts acted to 
cast the character, and place it in its correct position in a 
tray, or “ galley,” at the rate of 150 characters a minute. 

Of all the typesetting machines, properly so called, 
which preceded the Linotype but one has survived — the 
Thorne-Simplex-Unitype machine. In this, foundry-made 
type are contained in slotlike reservoirs cut in the periph- 
ery of a drum. About the bottom of this drum, which 
stands on end, rotates a flat disk, and out upon this the 
type are thrust when released by the keys, and by it are 
carried, in the order of their release, into a mechanism 
which picks them up, sets them on their feet, and assem- 
bles them into a line. They are then taken, in lengths of 
a column’s width, and, being quickly justified by hand, are 
ready for use. A clever device of this machine is the means 
by which it is enabled to take a whole galley of type and 
properly distribute it among its reservoirs. This is accom- 
plished by providing the type-body of each character with 
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an arrangement of “ nicks” which is possessed by the bedy 
of no other character. At the head of each slotlike reser- 
voir is a particular arrangement of wards, like those of 
a lock. The wards of a reservoir will permit to enter it 
only the character whose body has nicks to suit. The lines 
of type which are to be distributed are automatically taken 
from their galley and inserted, a line at a time, into slots 
in an upper drum. This surmounts the reservoir drum 
already referred to, the axes of both, and the alignment 
of their slots, being common. The upper drum rotates 
with a step-by-step motion, and at every stoppage its slots 
coincide with those of the lower drum. Thus it will be seen 
that as soon as a character carried by the distributing 
drum, reaches a position above its own reservoir, it will 
drop into it, but that no other character can do so. 

In these few words I have sought hastily to carry the 
art of typesetting through its various stages of progress, 
and to describe the mechanisms by which it is practiced 
to-day. Where an expert. compositor could formerly set by 
hand but 750 “ ems’’* an hour, he has been known with a 
modern machine to set from 3,000 to 12,000 ems. Such 
large daily papers as the New York Herald and the New 
York World each use from sixty to seventy Linotype 
machines (the New York Sun uses Monotypes). Without 
such machines it would be physically impossible to issue 
newspapers of this class, in so far as their bulk and the 
celerity of their publication are concerned. So much has 
the mechanician done for the setting of type. 


III. 


Coincident with the introduction of movable types one 
first hears of the printing-press. This instrument is said 
to have come of humble origin; to have been in fact but a 
development of the cheese, or cider, press common in medie- 
val times. It first consisted of two plates, between which 
the inked type, covered with a sheet of paper, was intro- 
duced, and by which it was pressed. The necessary squeeze 
was applied by means of a hand-turned screw, set in a sur- 
rounding frame, which bore upon the upper plate. Next 
came an improved form of screw-operating mechanism. 
Then the lower plate was made to slide out to receive the 
type “form,” as it is now called. And later a frame, cov- 
ered with fabric, to which the sheet was secured, was made 
to hinge down upon the type, before the table upon which 
the type rested should be slid beneath the upper plate. This 
plate is now called the “ bed,” and the sheet-pressing plate, 
the “ platen,” of a press. In those days the ink was applied 
by means of hair-stuffed leathern balls. These, dabbed with 
ink, were patted together until their ink-film was suitably 
evened out, or “distributed,” and were then carefully 
pressed upon the type. With such a press about two hun- 
dred sheets of small size, printed upon but one side, could 
be done in an hour. At its next step the press became of 
iron, and was adapted to print larger sheets. Then a 
genius conceived the idea of replacing the flat, sheet- 
pressing platen by a rotating cylinder, upon the surface of 
which the sheet was held by bands of tape. Beneath this 
cylinder the type-form was pushed, and thus the cylinder 
printing-press was born. Next were applied ink-charged 
rollers, made of glue and molasses, which, as the type was 
pushed toward the cylinder, served to ink it. Better means 
for propelling the type-bearing table, or bed, were soon 
forthcoming, as well as for causing the cylinder to turn 
more accurately, and with greater certainty to take on and 


*The em represents the square of the size of the type used, and is 


derived from the letter M, which is as broad as it is long. It is the unit 
by which composition is measured: if a column is twelve ems wide and 
measures fifty lines long, it is said to contain six hundred ems. 
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give off the sheet. Power, other than that of the hand, was 
next applied, when it became possible to print sheets, upon 
one side, at the rate of a thousand “ impressions ” an hour. 

Meanwhile the flat, or “ platen press,” as it is called, 
shared in the general advancement of the engineering arts. 
It became a self-acting machine — of itself took its sheet 
from the hand of the printer, drew it into position to be 
printed, and impressed it upon the type, which it had pre- 
viously inked. Thereafter it gently laid the sheet upon a 
table, a thousand such sheets to the hour. Having attained 
to this degree of development the growth of the platen 
species of printing-press ceased forthwith, and, except in 
connection with the smaller sizes of commercial work, and 
a few obscure branches of the printing industry, it is no 
longer a factor. 


IV. 


As an increasing speed of production is ever of the 
essence of industrial progress, the mechanical species which 
survive are necessarily those which lend themselves to 
celerity. Of such a species was the cylinder printing-press. 
With the betterment of materials, and of motion-producing 
mechanisms, the attainable speed of its reciprocating type- 
bed and its sheet-bearing cylinder, soon enabled it to out- 
run the older and more cumbrous flat press; and thus it 
came to assume the burdens of news-printing. The single- 
cylinder press, printing upon one side of a sheet, was soon 
followed by a machine having two sheet-bearing cylinders, 
and a double-length bed upon which forms a type for print- 
ing the back, as well as the front, of a sheet were borne. 
By an ingenious arrangement of endless tapes the sheet, 
having been printed upon one side by one cylinder, was 
transferred to another cylinder and by it printed upon its 
other side. Such a press was said to “ perfect ” the sheet, 
and so came to assume the name of “ sheet-perfector.” 
Other double-cylinder presses, also, were used, which were 
adapted to print upon but one side of the sheet. Such a 
machine carried upon its bed the type for but a single side, 
to which each cylinder in turn presented a sheet; the one 
cylinder upon the forward stroke, and the other upon the 
backward stroke, of the bed. 

Fifteen hundred papers an hour were not, however, long 
going to satisfy a public rapidly growing in its appetite for 
news; so another step was taken, this time by Applegath, 
for the London Times. By setting a cylinder upon its end, 
its axis in vertical position, and fastening into its surface 
the metal column-rules of the paper, Applegath was ena- 
bled to lay the columns of type between these rules and so 
clamp them to the column-wide facets of his cylinder as to 
cause the type to withstand the centrifugal force of a quite 
respectable velocity of rotation. About this type-bearing 
cylinder were set parallel, sheet-bearing cylinders, to and 
from which hand-fed sheets were conveyed by rather com- 
plicated systems of tapes. In this way the Times for many 
years was printed. Hoe, in this country, conceived a better 
arrangement. By the use of wedge-shaped column-rules 
he was enabled so firmly to hold the columns of type in 
place as to be able to set his cylinders in a horizontal posi- 
tion. Hoe presses having four, six, eight and even ten 
sheet-bearing cylinders, which ran in contact with the cen- 
tral type-bearing cylinder, thereupon quickly came into 
general use. Having a “ speed” of two thousand turns of 
the type-cylinder an hour, such a press, with ten sheet- 
bearing cylinders, was capable of turning off twenty thou- 
sand sheets. These, being printed upon but one side, had, 
of course, to be put through the press again, the type-forms, 
meanwhile, having been changed. Hoe’s next step was to 
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place in a machine two type-bearing cylinders, so that both 
sides of a news-sheet might be printed at a single operation 
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But even ten or twenty thousand newspapers an hour 
failed to satisfy the growing public need. The presses of 
the day were already working at top speed. Typesetting 
was so slow and costly that forms could not be set for more 
than one press; so an establishment was limited to the use 
of but a single machine for each side of its newspaper. 
Something had to be done. For some time there had been 
known and used the process of stereotyping, which was 
that of producing replicas of a form of type, in type- 
metal. To practice stereotyping a type-form was stamped 
into a moist clay surface, where it left its impression. 
The clay was baked, then put into a receptacle and type- 
metal poured upon it. When the cast had cooled, the clay 
was broken from its surface, its edges were trimmed with 
a tool, and its back smoothed with a plane. Then it was 
ready for press. By repeating the processes of molding 
and casting it was possible to continue indefinitely to 
reproduce a type-form. But the resulting stereotypes 
were flat, and for the rotary news-press it was desirable, 
if higher speeds were to be obtained, that printing-forms 
should conform to the curve of its cylinder. 

In this hour of the newspaper’s need some one, it is not 
certain who, conceived the idea of substituting for the clay 
of stereotyping a sheet of papier-maché. This was com- 
posed of several thicknesses of soft paper, moistened with 
paste and covered with a skin of rice tissue. It was laid 
upon the type and beaten in with a brush. Type and paper 
were then covered with a dry blanket of felt, and thrust 
into an ovenlike press till the mold was dry. Such a matrix, 
being flexible, could be conformed to the interior of a curved 
casting receptacle and, being tough, could be stripped from 
a cast and used again. This method of stereotyping origi- 
nated abroad, and was brought to this country by Traske, 
who first put it to work upon the New York Herald and the 
New York Sun. Thus, for the first time, the newspaper 
was enabled to make innumerable curved replicas of its 
type-forms, and indefinitely to multiply the number of its 
printing machines. It should be noted in passing that with 
the advent of the curved stereotyped printing-plate the 
larger newspapers ceased to use type for the purpose of 
printing. 

The substitution of curved stereotyped printing-plates 
for type gave to the newspaper two new advantages. Many 
presses could be used, and these could be run at higher 
speeds than were possible where printing surfaces were 
made up of individual types, held to a cylinder merely by 
wedges. Bullock, of Pittsburg, was the first to offer a press 
which properly utilized these advantages. His machine was 
not only adapted to use curved stereotypes at a high rate 
of speed, but to it he attached one device for severing 
sheets from a roll of paper, thereby feeding his press auto- 
matically, and another for rapidly laying the sheets, when 
printed, neatly in pile. His press, thus being automatically 
fed and delivered, and adapted to print from curved 
plates upon both sides of a sheet, quickly came into gen- 
eral use. Hand-fed machines for folding newspapers were 
already in vogue, so it was but a short step to the attach- 
ment of such a folding machine to the press itself. 

But progress was still insistently at work. The annoy- 
ance of carrying separate sheets through a rapidly running 
machine must be dispensed with. This was soon accom- 
plished, and the paper was drawn from the roll into the 
press and printed while still in “ web ” form upon both its 
sides, when it was cut into sheets and folded. Thus there 











resulted the web-printing, as distinct from the sheet- 
printing, machine. 

Further improvements now followed one another in rapid 
succession. The slow, intricate, and uncertain chopping- 
blade folder at first employed was replaced by a rotary 
device which, working with simplicity and accuracy at a 
much higher velocity, greatly increased the productivity of 
the press. The products of two presses were next run into 
a single folder, which thereupon delivered a folded news- 
paper of double the usual number of pages. These two 
innovations were first put into practice by Andrew Camp- 
bell,* of New York city. The columns of the print, which 
theretofore had run across the web, were next turned about 
and run with it. Thus the center margin of the newspaper, 
along which it is folded, became the center-line of the web. 
As a curved stereotyped plate occupies but half the cireum- 
ference of the cylinder of a newspaper press, two were re- 
quired to complete the circle. As each printing cylinder bore 
four such plates, and there were two such cylinders, it was 
possible at each revolution to print an eight-paged paper. 
By cutting the sheet from the web between the forward and 
after pages, and laying the first half upon the last, an 
easily handled eight-paged paper became possible. Such a 
paper had neither to be cut by hand, nor turned inside out, 
in order that its pages might be read in sequence. This 
operation was called “collecting.” There were occasions 
when the forward and following plates were alike; then 
the sheet-collecting mechanism was disconnected, and the 
papers delivered had but half the number of pages. In 
this way four-paged papers were run. Such a press was 
able to deliver twice as many papers having four pages as 
eight. The products of two printing machines, when run 
together into a collecting mechanism and folder, resulted in 
sixteen-paged newspapers. But, with the collector thrown 





Fig. 2. 


HOE STEREOTYPE PRINTING-PRESS OF THE EARLY EIGHTIES. 


Capable of printing four or six paged papers at the rate of 24,000 an 
hour, or eight or twelve paged papers at 12,000. Illustrates the use of 
angled bars for transferring from one side of the press to the other a por- 
tion of the paper web, the V-shaped device for giving the paper its longi- 
tudinal fold, and the rotary mechanism by which the sheet is severed from 
the web, folded, and delivered. These principles are found in the news- 
presses of the present day. 


out of operation, twice as many eight-paged papers could 
be obtained. With three presses the respective products 
were twenty-four paged, if collected, twelve, if uncollected; 
with four presses, thirty-two and sixteen. Meanwhile, it 
had become possible to combine the full-width web of one 
press with a half-width web, one page in width, brought 
from another. Thus, such a product, if not collected, pro- 
duced a six-paged paper or, if collected, a paper of twelve 
pages. In this manner it became possible to print at will, 


* Machines having Campbell’s rotary folder were used by the Jersey City 
Evening Journal and the Cleveland Leader. In the machine last mentioned 
the webs of two presses were run into one folding mechanism and there 
assembled and folded as a single product. Campbell failed to patent his 
inventions and thus lost them. 
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upon a machine having four printing-couples, newspapers 
with four, six, eight, ten, twelve, fourteen, sixteen, twenty, 
twenty-four, twenty-eight or thirty-two pages. 

Meanwhile, the practice of cutting sheets from the web 
before they were folded had given way to a more certain 
and rapid method. A new form of folding device was 
introduced which comprised a V-shaped frame of iron, down 
over which the printed web was drawn by two milled rolls, 
revolving together, at its lowermost point. The web, com- 
ing full-width over this device, was so shaped or formed 
thereby in the course of its travel downwardly over its 
face and about its sides, as to enter the rolls beneath its 
“nose” as a folded web. Thus it became possible to give 
the sheet while “ on the run ” its first, its longitudinal fold, 
and to do this before it should be severed from the web. 
Beneath this device, or “ former,” as it is called, was placed 
a pair of cylinders which codperated to give the already 
once-folded sheet its second, or transverse, fold, and there- 
after to sever it from the web. The act of cutting was 
accomplished by pressing a sharp, serrated blade, carried 
by one cylinder, into a slotted rubber bar, carried by the 
other. The principle of cutting demanded that the sheet be 
held taut over the cutting-slot, while the saw-toothed blade 
burst through it. This was accomplished by placing at 
each side of the knife spring-supported wooden bars which, 
pressing the paper against the rubber at each side of the 
blade, held it taut at the moment of cutting. One of the 
cutting cylinders bore pins which, impaling the leading end 
of the once-folded web, enabled it to carry the paper part 
way around till the instant should arrive at which it was 
cut from the web and became a “ sheet.”” Then, as the pins 
released its forward end, the sheet was struck across its 
middle by a suddenly protruded folding-blade carried 
within the cylinder, and driven downwardly between a pair 
of codperating rollers by which a second, or transverse, fold 
was given it. The twice-folded paper was then shot into a 
rotating frame of S-shaped arms, called a “ fly,” which laid 
it upon a slowly moving apron of endless bands from which, 
when papers enough had gathered, it was removed by hand. 
Working in conjunction with the fly was a device which 
slightly threw out of position every fiftieth paper, so the 
necessity of hand-counting, except for smaller quantities, 
was dispensed with. It should be added that the cylinder 
which was opposed to the sheet-bearing cylinder described, 
was itself so fitted with pins that it could perform the func- 
tion of collecting, and thus papers of double the number of 
pages could be produced. This cylinder bore the serrated 
knife, while the sheet-bearing cylinder carried the rubber 
slot, and folding-blade, described. When it was wished 
to collect, to add the forward to the after product of the 
press, the pin mechanism carried by the knife-cylinder 
picked from the other cylinder the first oncoming sheet by 
its forward edge, and, after making a revolution which 
gave the second sheet time to arrive, replaced the first sheet 
upon the first cylinder directly upon the second sheet. The 
collected product was thereafter folded, delivered and 
counted as a single newspaper. 

But few other features of the press under description — 
which is the news-press of the present day — remain to be 
mentioned. Some years ago it became the practice to con- 
struct presses of four pages in width. This necessitated the 
employment of double-width webs. Its advantage lay in 
the fact that by means of two rounded bars, set at an angle 
with respect to the direction of travel of the paper, it was 
possible, after the web was printed and split, to transfer 
one part of it across the press and impose it upon the other 
part. Thus the portion of the web printed at one side of a 
press could be transferred laterally, and associated with 
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the portion printed at the other side of the machine, and 
both pass into a folder, to emerge as a single product of a 
greater number of pages. 

The printing machines of the present day are composed 
of many printing-couples, the products of which are gath- 
ered, folded, and delivered by one or more folding machines. 
A printing-couple is composed of a plate-bearing printing- 
cylinder and its codperating blanket-covered pressure- 
cylinder. It is by the latter that the web is borne to receive 
the impress of the type. A four-couple press of four pages 
in width has usually two folding machines, or “ folders ” as 
they are called. The normal speed of the modern folder 
being 24,000 newspapers an hour, such a press may be run 
at the hourly rate of 48,000 four, six or eight paged papers. 
Or, if its two webs are split, and the parts from one side 
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Fig. 3. 
HOE DOUBLE OCTUPLE PRINTING-PRESS. 


Composed of eight double-width printing mechanisms and eight folding- 
machines. Its maximum indicated capacity is 192,000 four-paged, or 96,000 
eight-paged papers an hour. When completely plated it requires 128 stereo- 
typed printing-plates. 


are transferred over and combined with those of the other, 
and all are run into the same folder, then, as but one folder 
is being used, the number of pages of each newspaper pro- 
duced may be doubled; but a production of but half the 
number of newspapers will be possible. Thus ten, twelve, 
fourteen or sixteen paged papers may be produced by a 
four-couple press, which is technically known as a quadru- 
ple, or “ quad,” machine, at the rate of 24,000 copies. A 
machine having six printing-couples, known as a sextuple, 
or “sex,” by using two folders, is capable of all the com- 
binations of a “ quad,” but, by its use of an additional web, 
is able to make ten and twelve paged papers at the rate of 
48,000, and eighteen, twenty and twenty-four paged papers 
at the rate of 24,000, an hour. An octuple, having eight 
printing-couples and using four webs, is capable of turning 
out products of fourteen and sixteen pages at the greater 
rate, and of twenty-six, twenty-eight, thirty and thirty-two 
pages at the lesser rate of speed. Octuple machines usually 
have four folding mechanisms, and thus are able to attain 
a rate of output, upon products having eight pages or less, 
of 96,000 copies. There are also machines in use having 
twelve printing-couples, while still others, known as double 
octuples, have sixteen. With collecting mechanisms at 
work, a product of double the number of pages may in each 
case be obtained, but at half the full rate of production. 
Competition has recently driven the manufacturers of 
news-presses to rate their machines higher in speed than 
that mentioned, but as no essential change has been made 
in the mechanisms employed, little real gain in the actual 
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hourly average of product has resulted. It should be under- 
stood that the rates of output cited are merely “ indicated.” 
In practice, the speed of two hundred turns of a press- 
cylinder per hour which, if continued for the hour, should 
produce with one folder 24,000 copies, actually results in 
but from 12,000 to 18,000, more or less. A press must be 
stopped when each of its web-rolls expires and resupplied 
with paper, which greatly reduces the number of minutes 
run in the hour; and paper-breakage, which is a frequent 
source of trouble and delay, still further reduces its output. 

In the foregoing description of the development of the 
modern news-press, as of the composing machine, I have not 
thought it necessary to refer to the transitory forms of 
mechanism which have occasionally appeared, but have 
deemed it sufficient for the purpose of this lecture to trace 
the main stream of progress along which the machine of 
to-day has come. 


VI. 


From the foregoing it will appear that the newspaper 


" now depends upon the codperation of three important 


mechanical departments: the composing-room, the stereo- 
typing foundry, and the pressroom. Having shown how the 
newspaper is “ set,”’ and how it is printed, I shall now take 
up the indispensable link which connects the two. This 
brings me to the main subject of my lecture, “ Stereotypy, 
Old and New.” In order to illustrate the great importance 
of the art of stereotypy, I shall set before you the images of 
two newspaper offices, the one lacking, the other having, the 
advantages which stereotypy confers. In the first, the type, 
clamped in curved frames called “turtles,” may be used 
upon but one press. The turtles having been secured in 
place, and the machine started, in the course of an hour’s 
time ten thousand copies, or at most twenty thousand, are 
produced and distributed. How little such a puny output 
could satisfy the needs of the present day will appear when 
it is known that the circulation of many evening papers is 
now above three hundred thousand copies, and that there 
are some that closely approach to half a million. My sec- 
ond image need be nothing more than that suggested by 
the statement that in a modern metropolitan newspaper 
office there will often be found, combined in one form or 
another, from forty to sixty complete perfecting printing 
mechanisms; and that within twenty minutes after the 
arrival at its stereotyping foundry of the last page of type 
all of the presses of such an establishment, fully supplied 
with printing-plates, will be turning off newspapers at the 
rates of speed I have mentioned. The importance of the 
art of stereotypy at once becomes obvious when it is real- 
ized that by means of it to employ a plant containing sixty 
press units is now possible, and that such a plant is capable 
of producing the equivalent of from seven to ten hundred 
thousand eight-paged newspapers an hour. Thus it will be 
seen how vastly stereotypy has multiplied the productive- 
ness, and, therefore, the usefulness, of one of man’s greatest 
mechanical discoveries — type. 

In the year 1890 I first became interested in the art of 
stereotypy, which was then being practiced exclusively by 
manual means. But a few devices, power-driven and hand- 
controlled, had been provided to facilitate its work. One 
was used to remove the riser, or sprue, of the freshly cast 
plate, while another, after the plate had been dropped into 
it by hand, served to smooth out the plate’s inner, or seating, 
surface. In but one other function was the work of the 
hand assisted by power. The moist papier-maché sheet, or 
“ flong ” as it is called, after it had been laid upon the type- 
page and covered with a felt pad, was molded to the face of 
the latter by an iron roller beneath which it was drawn 
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upon a bed propelled by power. Excepting these, all of the 
operations of stereotyping required the direct employment 
of the thought, the eyes, and the hands of workmen. 

The process of stereotyping then in vogue may briefly 
be described as follows: To prepare the flong two blotter- 
like sheets of paper were pasted together, and upon one 
side of these, four sheets of close-fibered rice-straw tissue. 
The paste used, its composition then a trade secret, was of 
flour, a clay and a germicide, the latter to prevent fer- 
mentation. Flongs enough were made for the next day’s 
requirements, and these were allowed to season in a moist 
place. As each type-page reached the foundry a flong was 
laid upon it, tissue-side down, and upon the flong was 
spread a closely woven stout felt blanket. Page, flong and 
blanket were then run beneath an iron roller, the operation 
of molding thus being performed. Before the advent of the 
molding-press, the flong was beaten into the face of the 
type-page by long-handled brushes, a slow process, which 
the roller superseded. From the molding press the type- 
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had fetched it from a near-by cauldron. After the appro- 
priate time for solidification had passed, the mold was 
opened, and the casting, with its clinging paper matrix, was 
removed. Then the delicate operation of stripping the 
matrix from the face of the cast was cautiously performed, 
and the matrix was returned to the mold, and repositioned 
for another cast. Meanwhile, the first cast was placed upon 
the cylinder of a “ cutting-off ” device where, after having 
been nicely positioned and securely clamped, it was turned 
beneath a power-driven rotary saw, and its riser, or rough 
upper end, removed. The saw of this apparatus was so 
shaped that it left the curved edge of the cast beveled. 
The cast was then turned and its other end passed beneath 
the same saw, in order to insure to it, likewise, a satisfac- 
tory clamping surface. The cast was next inverted and 
dropped, face-down, into the hollow of a “ shaving-out ” 
device, in which a rotating straight-edged knife served to 
smooth, or plane, its inner surface, and to give it an accu- 
rate thickness. In order to reduce the surface thus needing 


Fig. 4. 


A FINISHED STEREOTYPED PRINTING-PLATE, 


page, with its molded flong (now become a matrix) still 
clinging to its face, was carried to a steam-heated iron 
table where, the molding-blanket having been exchanged 
for several layers of dry soft blanketing, an unheated iron 
plate, or “ platen,” was screwed down upon it. Heat, thus 
applied to the type, drove all moisture from the matrix 
into the blankets, and usually in from four to six minutes 
the matrix, or “mat” as it is usually called, became dry 
and was ready to be cast from. In the eighteen years that 
have since elapsed this process of molding and drying has 
undergone but a slight improvement. Better paper and 
paste have increased the durability of the matrix, and an 
improvement in technic has made it more sensitive to the 
delicate “ effects” of modern illustrations; but, if a slight 
reduction of the time consumed in its making be excepted, 
the process of matrix-making has scored no substantial 
gain. Of progress in the making of plates, however, a dif- 
ferent story can be told. 

When stereotyping was first adapted to newspaper 
printing, certain implements were necessary in order that 
suitable printing-plates might be made. The employment 
of the rotary press required that the plates be curved. It 
was also requisite that they be of uniform thickness, and 
that their curved ends be beveled so that they might be 
held by clamps to the cylinders of the press. These condi- 
tions necessitated the use of a curved casting-mold, or 
“box,” as it is called. In this the paper matrix was bent 
and clamped. The mold was then closed, a hinged, semi- 
cylindrical core acting as cover, and into the mold a ladle- 
ful of molten stereotype metal was poured by two men who 


to be planed it was customary to construct the core, about 
which the cast was to be made, with narrow, circumferen- 
tial grooves, set an inch or so apart. In the casting opera- 
tion these grooves were reproduced upon the inner surface 
of the cast as ribs, or finishing strips, and furnished a sur- 
face which, when planed, was ample to support the cast 
plate under the pressure of printing. After it had been 
shaved the cast was next placed, face up, upon a fixed cyl- 
inder, or “horse,” where two men, with hand-plane and 
chisel, removed from its edges all superfluous metal, which 
might otherwise take ink and print. This was called 
“finishing.” From the finishing horse the cast plate was 
next carried to a trough and cooled, and thence to the press- 
room, where it was dried, and clamped to the cylinder of a 
press. All of these operations, save only the propulsion of 
cutting-off saw and shaving-knife, were performed by hand. 
And for each plate made, every function, from the precise 
positioning of the matrix to the drying of the finished plate, 
had to be repeated. 

The casting-mold was a heavy and clumsy piece of appa- 
ratus, which consisted of a back and a core, a bottom 
“ring,” beneath which the lower matrix-edge had to be 
clamped, two side bars, which had then to be laid upon the 
straight sides of the matrix to hold it in position, and 
clamps for finally locking the halves of the mold together 
before it should be stood on end to be filled. Two men were 
required toe insert and position the matrix and put the mold 
together, to take it apart after its contents had cooled, and 
to remove the cast and matrix. Another man was required 
to cut off the riser, a fourth to shave the plate, a fifth and a 
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sixth to “finish” it, and still another man to dip it for 
cooling. The rapidity with which such a crew could work, 
with a single casting-mold, was at the rate of a plate in 
every minute and a half. Thus, in order to produce ten 
plates from a matrix, or enough to supply five quadruple 
presses with the plates required to enable them to print a 
single page, from fifteen to twenty minutes were consumed. 
If, in an office having five such presses, an eight-paged 
paper was to be run, eighty plates had to be made, the cast- 
ing and finishing of which consumed nearly two hours, if 
but one casting-box were used, or half the time if two, as 
was frequently the custom, were employed. 

As the circulations and business of newspapers grew, 
the number of presses used and pages printed rapidly 
increased, until at last the one hundred-odd paged Sunday 
issue, produced in a pressroom having no less than sixty 
unit printing mechanisms, each requiring perhaps sixteen 
printing-plates, ceased to be a rarity. As its pages and 
presses grew in number, so also did the stereotyping plant 
of a newspaper, in men and pieces of apparatus employed, 
till at last the pressure of platemaking became intolerable 
in the offices of the large metropolitan journals. Neverthe- 
less, up to the close of the last decade of the last century, 
the process of stereotyping was carried on in the primitive 
manner described, and entailed the performance of hard 
manual labor, under injurious conditions of temperature 
and haste. 

In 1900*, the Autoplate machine was first set to work 
in the office of the New York Herald. Perhaps the most 
concise summary anywhere to be found of the nature of 
the change effected by the introduction of machine stereo- 
typy is in the following extract from the New York Herald 
itself: “The third department of newspaper mechanics — 
stereotyping — has remained almost at its starting point, 
one of the few arts still in the realm of hand labor. It is 
twenty years since the last improvement was made, and 
now, in the last year of the century, the art is raised to the 


mechanical level of its sister arts by Mr. Wood’s invention, 


which does automatically, with few men’s hands to aid it, 
what formerly required many hands and fourfold the 
expenditure of time. Thus, in the closing year of the nine- 
teenth century the last act of the mechanizing of the 
printing-trade has been accomplished. First came the 
rotary press in 1860, then the Linotype in 1888, and now 
the Autoplate in 1900.” 

Speaking generally, the Autoplate consists of a casting 
mechanism and a series of finishing mechanisms, which 
automatically coéperate in one machine to make the casts 
and finish them. When used to make plates of the conven- 
tional half-inch thickness, its speed is four finished plates a 
minute; but where the thickness is but a quarter of an 
inch, from seven to eight plates a minute are easily to be 
obtained. In the casting mechanism, which occupies one 
end of the machine, the matrix is placed. The operator, by 
the movement of a lever, then starts the machine to casting, 
and this proceeds automatically until the desired number of 
plates is made, and forwarded to the finishing mechanisms. 
Then, by a reversed motion of the lever, the casting mechan- 
ism is brought to rest, when the matrix is exchanged for 
that of another page. So quickly may this exchange be 
made that there is lost but the time required to make one 
cast. Meanwhile, the finishing mechanisms, which run con- 
tinuously, finish and eject the remaining plates of the pre- 
vious casting operation. While the machine is at work the 
matrix is cared for automatically; once having been 


* Illustrations of the various operations of hand-worked processes of 


stereotyping accompanied Mr. Wood’s lecture. 
prevented their reproduction here.— Ep1Tor. 


Considerations of space have 
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inserted, it requires no further attention until its full quota 
of plates is cast. The matrix-controlling mechanism is so 
constructed that the matrix is mechanipulated with the 
utmost gentleness and precision; and as many as a hun- 
dred casts may be made from a single papier-maché mold. 

From the casting mechanism the plates go automatically 
through various finishing operations, and when delivered 
are ready for the press. These operations consist of saw- 
ing off the sprue, which is cast by the Autoplate machine at 
one of the straight edges of the plate; of sawing a narrow 
strip from the other straight edge of the plate; of shaving 
the plate’s inner surface to bring the plate to accurate 
thickness; of accurately dressing the beveled clamping 
edges and, upon the latest machines, of finally bathing its 
inner surface to cool the plate, without wetting its printing 
face. Thus the entire work of casting, finishing and cool- 
ing plates is now automatically performed at the rate of 
eight plates a minute, by a machine which may be run by 
four men, whose only work consists of supplying its fur- 
nace with metal, its casting mechanism with matrices, and 
of removing the finished plates when ejected by the machine. 

By the hand method of platemaking the same amount of 
work could not have been done by less than thirty-five men; 
and even with so large a force the saving of time made 
possible by the Autoplate could not have been obtained, for 
eight matrices, instead of but one, would then have been 
required. 

The time saved a newspaper by means of the Autoplate 
machine may be divided into two parts: that which occurs 
in the closing of its type-pages, which latter, because of the 
speed of the Autoplate, may now be held open longer than 
was previously possible; and that which occurs in starting 
the presses after the last page is closed. Not only may the 
first press of a battery be started earlier, but each succeed- 
ing press will receive its full complement of plates many 
minutes ahead of its former starting time. Thus a large 
portion of the time that each press formerly spent in wait- 
ing for plates is now utilized in producing newspapers, and 
a great increase of product during the first portion of a run 
is obtained. It is apparent, therefore, that the Autoplate 
increases the capacity of the composing-room, by giving it 
more time in which to work, and enlarges that of the press- 
room, by making possible the early starting of presses 
which otherwise would stand idle awaiting their plates; 
thus fewer presses need be used. Furthermore, the Auto- 
plate shortens the time between the receipt of news and its 
publication, a matter of the utmost importance, and reduces 
the cost of stereotyping. 

The following is a brief technical description of the 
machine itself. The core, about the lower half of which the 
plate is cast, is a cylinder having a journal at each end. 
These journals, being supported by the housing of the 
machine, hold the core in a horizontal position. The cylin- 
der is fed with cooling water, which enters through one 
journal to spray the upper side of the cylinders’ inner sur- 
face, and is siphoned out through the other journal. The 
cylindrical core has an intermittently turning movement; 
for seven-eighths of a complete action of the machine it is 
stationary, and during the other eighth is given a half 
turn, and brought to rest. Thus, each of its two semicylin- 
drical surfaces, or faces, is alternately beneath and above. 
Below the cylinder is a codperating concave part, called the 
“back,” which has a periodical up and down movement of 
about six inches. When in its uppermost position it 
embraces the lower half of the core, with space enough 
between the two in which to cast a plate of the desired 
thickness. For three-fourths of the machine’s cycle of 
operation the back is in engagement with the core, after 
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which it drops away, to permit the semirotation of the cylin- 
der. The back, when casting is not being done, lies at rest 
in its lowermost position, ready to receive a matrix. At 
each of the straight sides of the back is a sliding bar carry- 
ing a spring-seated matrix-clamp. These bars are secured 
together and can be moved out or in, after the fashion of a 
drawer. Extending from the back, toward the operator, is 
a concave continuation of the back, upon the straight edges 
of which these matrix bars may be pulled to their outer- 
most position. This extension is called the loading-tray. 
In it the matrix is laid to be put into the clamps. After the 
clamps have been closed upon it, they and the matrix 
together are slid into the space between cylinder and back. 
Then the casting-lever is thrown down, and the parts of the 
casting mechanism go automatically into operation, when 
the back, carrying the clamps and matrix, rises to its posi- 
tion beneath the under side of the cylinder, and the matrix 
is accurately positioned for casting within the circle of the 
box. Thus there is provided between core and matrix a 

















Fig. 5. 


THE AUTOPLATE MACHINE, REAR VIEW. 


semicircular space equal in length, breadth and thickness 
to the dimensions of the plate to be cast. At one of the 
straight ends of this space, and completely closing it, is the 
long straight mouth of a pump-spout. Through this spout, 
propelled by a pump which is immersed in a cauldron which 
usually holds twelve thousand pounds of molten stereotype 
metal, the charge is sent into the casting space described 
immediately the back has formed it. The opposite straight 
side of the casting-chamber having already been closed by 
the matrix-clamping bar carried at that side by the back, 
the injected charge of molten metal (usually of about forty 
pounds) is securely held until it has been cooled by the 
water-chilled cylinder and back. As the pump’s plunger is 
operated by a cam-compressed spring, which continues to 
apply its pressure to the metal in the chamber during its 
solidification, the shrinkage of the cast is minimized. In 
the Autoplate machine metal is usually run at 475° F., 
and a half-inch plate requires about ten seconds in which 
to solidify. Therefore, after ten seconds of dwell the pump 
plunger is released and draws down from the mouthpiece 
all the molten metal it contains, which leaves nothing but 
the cast to be dealt with when the chamber is opened. So 
sharp is the line at which congelation ceases, an inch above 
the head of the plate, that, after the remaining molten 
metal has run back into the pump-cylinder, and the plate 
been ejected, no metal, either in molten or solid form, is 
left in the mouthpiece to cause clogs or other difficulties. 
The cast having been made and cooled, the back descends, 
and the matrix-retaining clamps, which are spring-con- 
trolled, gently strip the flexible matrix from the plate, 
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which still adheres to the under side of the cylindrical core 
about which it has been cast. So soon as the stripping of 
the matrix is finished —a delicate operation, performed 
with great dexterity and speed by the machine — the cylin- 
der is caused to make its half-revolution, and the plate is 
brought thereby out of position beneath the cylinder to that 
above it, where it comes to rest. Then back and matrix 
once more close against the under side of the cylinder, the 
pump acts, and another plate is cast; but this time upon 
the reverse side of the core. Meanwhile, the first cast has 
been moved from the top of the core and pushed along, 
upon its straight edges, between two horizontally rotating 
saws, making 3,500 revolutions a minute. These remove 
the narrow sprue cast upon one straight edge of the plate, 
and the narrower overcast portion at its other straight 
edge, and trim the plate at both edges close up to its type 
surface. After passing the saws, the plate enters beneath 
the dome of a shaving arch, where it comes to rest. Into 
the smooth inner curve of this it is then lifted and clamped, 
and a straight-edged rotating knife promptly smoothes out 
its inner-surface ribs, thereby bringing it to proper thick- 
ness. As the process of shaving gives the plate not only its 
thickness, but also the exact curvature of the press-cylinder 
upon which it is to be clamped, it is most important that it 
be accurately performed. This is insured by having the 
parts of great strength and accuracy, and by passing water 
through the arch-casting. The latter prevents the distor- 
tion of the arch, and, consequently, of the plates, which 
would occur if the shaving-arch were permitted to accumu- 
late heat and expand. At each end of the shaving-knife is 
fixed a small, hooklike chisel. These reach over the beveled 
edges of the plate, made roughly in casting it, and trim 
them close to the type. By this time a second cast has 
reached the “ shaver,” as that device is called, and the first 
plate, being finished, is drawn out by a device and passed 
over a wetting apparatus. By means of the latter the plate 
is given its final cooling from its inner side only, which 
leaves the type side dry. The plate, now finished and cold, 
is ready for press. 

The fundamental principles of the Autoplate machine 
may thus be set forth: 

The cast, being made upon the under semicircumference 
of a cylindrical core, may be quickly and easily ejected by a 
half turn of the core. This arrangement permits of a double 
speed in casting, as two core surfaces are alternately used 
—the one having opportunity to cool while the other is in 
use. It further provides natural postures for the work of 
casting and delivering the plate. Thus the plate is cast 
with its printing surface beneath, which insures a good 
face; while upon its ejection from the casting chamber it 
is left face up, resting upon its two straight edges, in posi- 
tion to be most easily mechanipulated.* Moreover, as the 
operation of casting the plate occupies but the under part 
of the core, and that of delivering it from the core occupies 
only its upper part, both functions may simultaneously take 
place. This greatly increases the celerity with which the 
machine may be worked. 

The matrix is mechanipulated, the mechanism used for 
the purpose acting with a gentle, uniform motion to posi- 
tion the matrix with accuracy for each cast to be made, and 
to strip it from the resulting cast without injury of its deli- 
cate texture. As many as one hundred casts have been 
made from one matrix. 


*In my experience I have frequently felt the need of a word which 
should express the *‘ handling” of its work by a machine, as the word 
*‘ manipulate ”’ expresses the handling of .the work of a man by his hands. 
To fill the gap, I have made bold to coin and use the word “ mechanip- 
ulate,”? which is here employed. 
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Several safety appliances are embodied in the machine. 
One consists of a stud with a V-shaped nick which is cut 
to surround its middle portion. This stud, being inserted 
in a hole common to two adjacent elements of the driving 
mechanism, serves to communicate from one to the other 
the power furnished to drive the machine. As the nicked 
portion of the stud lies at the point of juncture of these 
elements, and its nicked section is of sufficient strength to 
transmit the necessary power, it will serve under normal 
conditions to drive the machine. But, as the nicked sec- 
tion of the safety-pin, as this is called, is weaker than the 
weakest part of the machine, it will instantly give way if 
the machine be obstructed, and the machine will then come 
at once to rest without having suffered damage. The 
obstruction having been removed, and another pin inserted, 
work may immediately be resumed. As Autoplate ma- 
chines were destined to be used by workmen then unskilled 
in the care and use of automatic machinery such a safety 
device was necessary. Error-preventing appliances, also, 
are employed. By means of these it is not possible, for 
instance, to insert the matrix-clamping mechanism in the 
casting-chamber unless, the matrix being inserted, all 
parts are in proper position; nor is it possible to start the 
casting mechanism to work until the matrix-clamping 
device is safely and properly positioned in the casting- 
chamber. During operation the matrix device can not be 
withdrawn from the chamber; but in order that it may be 
withdrawn casting must first cease. While the casting- 
chamber is open, and the matrix parts are out of position, 
the pumping system is under restraint, so molten metal 
can not, by any carelessness of a workman, be ejected. By 
these various means the Autoplate machine has so success- 
fully been made “foolproof” that a mishap to man or 
machine is an extremely rare occurrence. 

Autoplate machines cost $25,000 each. The New York 
Herald has three, the New York World four, the New York 
Times two, the Chicago Daily News four, and the Tribune 
of Chicago three; the Post of Boston, the Globe of Boston, 
the Brooklyn Daily Eagle, the Kansas City Star and other 
large newspapers throughout America, Great Britain and 
Europe also have them in use. Many instances of pay- 
roll savings, ranging from $30,000 to $40,000 a year, may 
be set to the credit of this machine; while in the saving of 
time, a still more valuable consideration, some surprising 
results have been achieved. One of the largest New York 
daily newspapers, for instance, is now closing its type- 
pages twenty minutes later than it formerly could, and 
whereas its whole battery of presses used to require an 
hour or more in which to be set to printing, its battery is 
now got to work in less than fifteen minutes. The gain of 
this particular newspaper may be summarized as a yearly 
saving of over $40,000 in wages; twenty minutes of added 
time in which to gather news and advertisements, and the 
ability to get all of its presses running some forty minutes 
earlier than formerly, which enables it to catch earlier and 
more trains and thus vastly extend the area over which it 
circulates. In addition to these advantages this newspaper 
has been able to increase its selling time on the street, and 
greatly to improve its typographic appearance. 

Coincident with the adoption of the Autoplate machine 
by the dailies of the larger cities, there arose a demand 
from newspapers of lesser magnitude for a similar machine 
suitable to their needs. This I supplied in the Junior Auto- 
plate, a very much less expensive apparatus, but one built 
upon Autoplate principles. Several functions, in the parent 
machine automatically performed, in the Junior Autoplate 
are assigned to attending workmen. The cylindrical core 
stands on end, and, with the back which is similarly posi- 
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tioned, is given additional length to provide a sprue of 
sufficient height to insure the pressure necessary for perfect 
casting. In this machine the casting space is left open at 
its upper — its curved — end, and is filled from an over- 
hanging spout by means of a hand-worked pump, immersed 
in a ten thousand pound pot of molten metal. The back is 
moved to and from the core by a hand-worked lever, and 
after the cast has cooled and the back has been drawn away, 

















Fig. 6. 


THE JUNIOR AUTOPLATE MACHINE. 


Which casts, cuts the riser from, and delivers three plates a minute. These 


have subsequently to be shaved and cooled. 


the operation of a hand-worked clutch-lever sets the cylin- 
der to making a half-turn by power. As in this case the 
plate is “ poured ” at one of its curved ends, its straight 
sides require no subsequent sawing; nor do they require 
hand dressing, because of the fact that the matrix-edges 
and the clamps are made of such shape that all protru- 
sions at the straight edges, save only the type itself, are 
cast below printing height. But the riser, which consti- 
tutes the upper curved portion of the cast, as in the case of 
a hand-made plate, must be removed. This is done during 
the half turn of the cylindrical core, which turns the cast 
out of the casting-chamber. Two saws are then thrown 
into position ahead of the plate, one at the height of the 
upper edge of the printing-plate itself, and the other oppo- 
site its lower beveled edge. As the cast passes these saws, 
one severs the sprue from the plate, while the other trims 
its lower edge. Small pockets in the cylinder surface, into 
which the metal of the cast runs, act, during the sawing 
operation, to hold the sprue and plate securely to the cylin- 
der, where these continue to cling after they have been 
sawn apart. The cylinder having come to a stop, the back, 
with the matrix, is again closed upon its rearmost side, and 
another charge of metal is thrown into the casting-chamber. 
While this is being cooled by the water circulated in cylin- 
der and back, the workman removes the first sprue, and, 
after tossing it into the pot, removes the first cast. The 
freeing of the sprue and cast from the cylindrical core is 
accomplished by means of a slight blow delivered by the 
straight edges of the back when it is closed for a succeeding 
cast. Thus freed from the core, the plate is left standing 
upon a shelf, on its lowermost curved edge, whence it is 
removed by hand. The sprue, still held to the cylinder by a 
couple of pins, from which it hangs, is easily removed. 
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Two unusual engineering practices occur in this machine. 
The saws, making four thousand revolutions per minute, 
are driven to cut in the same direction as the cast moves. 
This is done so that their dust shall not be thrown into 
the casting-chamber and prevent its making a tight joint 
at closing. And the upper saw is set to cut directly against 
the iron of the cylinder itself. Both are successfully 














THE AUTOSHAVER. 


accomplished, and work without trouble. But one further 
feature of the Junior Autoplate machine need be men- 
tioned — the device employed to inform the workman when 
to open the casting chamber. In hand casting it is left 
to the operator to determine just when the cast is suffi- 
ciently hard to be removed. Thus, much time is unneces- 
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be sounded just ten seconds after the clapper has been 
thrown into engagement with that notch. From the handle 
of the pump used to fill the casting-chamber there depends 
a finger which acts to cock the clapper the moment the 
pouring stroke of the pump-lever occurs. By this arrange- 
ment the gong, if its cam is adjusted to allow the normal 
time required to cool a cast, can be depended upon accu- 
rately to announce the arrival of the moment at which the 
plate should be removed. To set this device it requires 
merely a knowledge of the time needed by the particular 
metal used to solidify. 

In the Junior Autoplate, it will be observed, the funda- 
mental principles of the Autoplate machine recur: the 
matrix is stripped and repositioned without the interven- 
tion of the eyes or hands of the workman; casts are suc- 
cessively made upon alternate sides of a cylindrical core; 
a half turn of the core simultaneously ejects a cast and 
presents a fresh casting-surface; and the closing of the 
chamber frees the preceding cast from the core, so that it 
may thereafter be removed during the succeeding casting 
operation. In the Junior Autoplate, however, a new prin- 
ciple, among other minor ones, is to be found: the cast is 
cut from its sprue while both are attached to the core, by 
means of a saw working in conjunction with the latter. The 
rate of production of the Junior Autoplate machine is three 
plates a minute. Its plates, however, as delivered by the 
machine are not wholly finished, but require thereafter to 
be shaved, dipped and dried. 

In many instances newspapers have purchased not one 
alone, but several Junior Autoplate machines. This has led 
to the construction of the double Junior, which consists of 
two Junior Autoplates attached to an elliptical pot, one at 
each of its ends. The pot employed is usually of sixteen 
thousand pounds capacity. The machines are made right 
hand and left, and are independent of one another. Such 


Fie. 8. 
THE DOUBLE JUNIOR AUTOPLATE-AUTOSHAVER EQUIPMENT. 


Which consists of two Junior machines attached to one furnace, and an Autoshaver capable 


of finishing their product. 


sarily lost. It was to save this waste of time that an 
announcing mechanism was applied to the Junior. It con- 
sists of a gong and a slowly driven toothed wheel, by a 
notch of which a spring-pressed clapper is engaged, and 
cocked. A camlike piece, secured to the framing but 
adjustable about the center of the wheel, is provided to trip 
the spring-pressed clapper, at any given point which may 
be chosen, and permit it to fly back and strike the gong. 
Thus, if the tripping-cam is set at a point to reach which it 
requires of the notch of the wheel that holds the clapper- 
lever that it shall take ten seconds of time, the gong will 


Capacity, six printing-plates a minute. 


an equipment requires the use of two matrices, one for each 
machine, and its rate of production is six plates a minute. 

Having finished the construction of the double Junior 
Autoplate, a new apparatus called the Autoshaver was next 
provided, to shave, cool and deliver dry the plates made by 


Junior machines. This consists of an inclined runway of 
stud-supported, flanged wheels, along which the plate runs 
by gravity upon its straight edges. At the upper end of 
this runway is a receiving station, its exit barred by a cam- 
worked gate. Next along the route of the plate is a shaving- 
arch, it also having at its lower end a cam-worked gate; 
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then beyond the shaving-arch is a water-saddle, the exit of 
which is likewise barred, and, finally, beyond this, there is a 
receiving station beneath which rotates a brush, to clear the 
plate of such water as may adhere to its under side. Driven 
by the operating mechanism of the machine are cams which 
work the gates, a constantly rotating shaving-knife within 
the arch, clamps for therein securing the plate, and the 
brush. The shaving-arch is cooled, as in the Autoplate, by 
the circulation of water, which goes thence to the water- 
saddle. There, over a series of riffles, the water breaks into 
cascades, which are so arranged as to compel it to contact 
with the inner side of the plate, and cool it. The Auto- 
shaver makes six revolutions a minute, and is capable of 
receiving a plate at every revolution. To use it, it is only 
necessary that a plate from a Junior shall be placed and 
left on the receiving stand, with its straight edges on the 
wheels of the runway. At the proper moment the first gate 
opens and the plate runs into the arch, where the second 
gate arrests it. There it is clamped and shaved, and at 
the proper moment is again released, this time to run out 
and onto the water-saddle. After being there held for an 
instant and cooled, it is released by the last gate and runs 
forward to the delivery-stand, where, being brought to rest 
by a stationary stop, it is brushed out and stands ready to 
be sent to press. Having a capacity of six plates a minute, 
the Autoshaver is capable of finishing the product of a 
double Junior Autoplate machine. Thus it has become the 
custom to install with every double machine, an Auto- 
shaver. The New York American, for instance, uses three 
such equipments, having a combined capacity of eighteen 
finished plates a minute. In this newspaper office the 
Autoshavers are so arranged that their finished plates are 
taken by automatic carriers to the various pressrooms in 
which they are to be used, and a stereotyper touches the 
plate but once in transporting it from Junior to Auto- 
shaver. The Boston Globe, also, uses a similar arrange- 
ment. 

In concluding the subject of the evening, it may lend a 
touch of human interest to what has been of necessity but 
a dry relation of mechanical facts, if I state that nearly 
$2,000,000 worth of Autoplate machinery has been sold at 
home and abroad; and that it has been carefully computed 
that in the United States and Canada there is now being 
saved annually by its use over $350,000. 

In this address I have sought, as clearly as might be, to 
sketch the mechanical progress of the newspaper from its 
beginning to the present day. But I have not undertaken 
the fascinating task of forecasting its future. It is, indeed, 
strange that, with all the facilities I have described, the 
most progressive newspapers of the time still feel them- 
selves to be as heavily handicapped as could ever have the 
newspapers of old. But such is the case. The incentive to 
progress still exists, and the rewards to be won in the future 
are even greater than were those of the past. In the press- 
room, I am fully convinced, will come the next great 
advance. 





MRS. McFARLANE TO THE RESCUE. 


Mrs. Jack McFarlane took pity on us Tuesday 
(probably realizing we were starving), on account of 
one of the head guys of the village taking some of the 
printing away from us, and also being the cause of us 
not getting the town of Lawrence proceedings to print 
any more, and a few other little dirty tricks he is trying 
to play us, and she brought us in a nice bunch of beets, 
and also one of carrots. We thank Mrs. McFarlane 
very much for same.—Ingram (Wis.) Advance. 
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SENTIMENTS OF THE TRADE PRESS. 


There is no other vocation known among men, than 
that of newspaper-making, that opens so many opportuni- 
ties for acquiring useful knowledge of men and affairs.— 
National Printer-Journalist. 

There is no channel in which contributions of supply 
houses to printers’ organizations can secure better results 
than where they are devoted to the installation of cost 
systems in printing-houses.— Printing Trade News. 

It is plainly evident that while the offset press will by 
no means entirely supersede the typographic press, it is 
nevertheless here to stay and is bound to become an impor- 
tant factor in the production of printing.—American 
Pressman. 

The passage of the Tou Velle Bill, in the House, by a 
vote of 192 to 27, is a victory that carries a lesson to the 
paper industry which should remain for many years as a 
shining example of what can be done when all who are 
interested in a measure “ get together ” with a determina- 
tion to win or know the reason why.— Paper Trade 
Journal. 

Every printer knows that in his business the competi- 
tive system is in full flower, and that regular trade is about 
as strong as a rope of sand.— Ben Franklin Monthly. 

It requires no vision of genius to see that the public is 
not now so likely as it formerly was to separate a news- 
paper into two persons, like Jekyl and Hyde, one of which 
boosts the prize-fight on the sporting-page and the other is 
shocked on the editorial page.— Editor and Publisher. 

Everybody knows that competition, pure and simple, 
that is a beating of prices, grinds all alike by turn and 
produces underhanded methods, slighted work and a slim 
purse.— Progressive Printer. 

Desire, carried to excess, becomes greed, and the busi- 
ness man who, in buying, makes exactions that preclude 
profit to the one who sells, ceases to be truly businesslike. 
—American Printer. 

Employing printers and workmen in every branch of 
the printing trades should get together and follow the 
example of the employing printers and the Allied Printing 
Trades Council of Seattle in starting a movement for home 
industry in every town and city.— Pacific Printer. 





“THE PERSONAL APPEAL IN ADVERTISING.” 


From the Calexico Daily Chronicle we take the fol- 
lowing advertisement, as an interesting example of the 
forcefulness of “the personal appeal” in advertising. It 
will be strange if the new field of activity entered on by the 
advertiser does not prove much more profitable than that 
which she has been compelled to abandon if the chivalry of 
the coast is not dormant: 

* INGRATITUDE ” 

Miss Carolina Cabrera, Ex-School Teacher of 
Mexicali, Lower California, Mexico, who was dis- 
charge on account of erroneous information given 
by certain percons, has found herself obliged in 
order to meet the daily expenses for herself and 
family, to open a store under the name of “ La 
Pureza,’”’ close to the well known establishment 
of Mr. Juan Jaussaud, selling Cigars and Liquors, 
from this date to the public. She has the honor 
to solicit the patronage of the very illustrious 
and loyal American People. 





THE International Printers’ Cost Congress will be held 
at St. Louis, October 6, 7 and 8. See announcement of 
meeting and program in this issue and make arrange- 
ments to be there, and invite your friends who are also your 
competitors. 











See 












While our columns are always open for the discussion of any 
relevant subject, we do not necessarily indorse the opinions of 
contributors. Anonymous letters will not be noticed; therefore, 
correspondents will pl dive their names — not necessarily for 
publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. All letters of more 


than one thousand words will be subject to revision. 





MR. EARHART TO MR. ANDREWS. 


To the Editor: CINCINNATI, OHIO, AUGUST 8, 1910. 

In the August number of THE INLAND PRINTER Mr. 
E. C. Andrews says: “Mr. Earhart is disposed to flout 
the idea of carefully weighing colors to be used in printing, 
and cites the absurdity of weighing an ounce of ink for a 
job of printing.” 

As this is a misstatement, lacking in that “ scientific 
accuracy ” which the gentleman advocates so strongly, I 
will simply refer the reader to page 554, of the July 
INLAND PRINTER, for what I really did say upon the sub- 
ject. By doing so the reader will not be “ scientifically ” 
misled by his statement. 

I am sorry that this is the second time I have been 
obliged to call attention to the misleading statements of 
one who should at least weigh his words with the same 
“accuracy ” that he weighs his printing-inks. However, 
they may be merely some of his misguided efforts “to 
arrive at the truth in scientific methods of considering 
color.” 

I have the greatest respect for scientific accuracy and 
scientific knowledge of any kind, because scientific knowl- 
edge of a thing is simply a knowledge of the truths or facts 
concerning that thing. But there is so much alleged scien- 
tific knowledge afloat, compounded from the “ authorities ” 
by those who read much and practice little—-and who 
worship at the shrine of theory —that, in my judgment, 
takes on the color of “ punk” and has no real practical 
value. Yours truly, J. F. EARHART. 





INCIDENTS IN FOREIGN GRAPHIC CIRCLES. 
BY OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. 
ENGLAND. 


A NUMBER of leading French and German printers and 
publishers came over from the continent to visit the recent 
Printing Trades Exposition, in London. They were the 
guests of the Institute of Printers and Kindred Trades of 
the British Empire, and were given a reception at the Man- 
sion house, by the lord mayor of London. 

THE recent Printing Trades Exhibition, in Agricultural 
Hall, at Islington, London, by all accounts is considered to 
have been the most successful one ever held, both finan- 
cially and in point of attendance, while the exhibitors and 
the visitors were equally well pleased. It represented the 
finest collection of printing machinery, material and appli- 
ances ever gathered together for exhibition. The affair was 
formally opened by Sir John Knill, Lord Mayor of London. 
During their tour of inspection, the first evening, Sir Knill 
and his wife were much interested in the Linotype, and the 
lady mayoress took a trial at setting some lines on the 
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machine, which gave great delight both to her and the 
onlooking crowd. 

THE Master Printers’ Federation convened this year, in 
annual conference, on June 17, at Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 
The laws of libel, the copyright act, apprenticeship and the 
forty-eight hour week were the main topics discussed. In 
respect to the last question, the report of the executive 
council of the federation, which averred that it “ could not 
see its way to recommend it to concede this reduction of 
hours,” was adopted. 


A NEW corporation, called the Goss Press Company of 
England, Limited, was recently registered. Its capital is 
£400,000, in £1 shares, and its object is to carry on the 
business of manufacturing presses, tools and machinery 
for use in printing, lithographing, electrotyping and stereo- 
typing, and to “ adopt an agreement with the Goss Printing 
Press Company, of Chicago.” Messrs. F. L. Goss and J. J. 
Walser, of Chicago, are on the list of incorporators. 


THE largest half-tone plate that has so far been pro- 
duced was made by Messrs. Carl Hentschel, Limited, of 
London, on the occasion of the death of King Edward VII. 
This plate, which represents a panorama of the funeral pro- 
cession, is seven feet long. It was made between the hours 
of 11 P.M. and 8 A.M. At the same time four blocks, meas- 
uring together a length of sixteen feet, were also made. A 
large number of other topical illustrations were the product 
of this very strenuous night. 

THE secretary of the Leeds Typographic Society, Mr. 
R. M. Lancaster, lately made a visit to Germany. In detail- 
ing his experiences, in a lecture given in the Leeds Trades 
Hall, he said that, while in general wages were lower and 
working time was longer in Germany than in England, in 
many respects the German workman was better off than 
his English compeer. This, he thought, was in no sense 
due to the German tariff system, which was undoubtedly 
responsible for many hardships, but to the fact that Ger- 
many was far ahead of England in the matter of social 
legislation. 

THE South London Press has been discussing the 
Bacon-Shakespeare problem. Mr. R. W. Bowers, a printer 
and a facile writer, believes Bacon did not write the works 
attributed to the Bard of Avon. He avers that Bacon was 
most exacting in having his matter printed correctly, and 
says: “The Association of Correctors of the Press would 
justify any master printer in discharging offhand any 
reader who allowed such obvious typographical errors as 
appear in the ‘first folio’ to pass, and which offer so 
marked a contrast to the text of Bacon’s works, printed 
under his own supervision.” 

A NEw linotype machine, called the “ Victorline,” is now 
being placed on the English market, by the agents of the 
General Composing Company, of Berlin, by whom it is 
manufactured. The very low price— £375 ($1,875)— at 
which the machine is offered is attracting wide attention, 
as is also the fact that use is made of a water-cooled mold, 
which enables the casting of a more solid slug than is usual 
on the Linotype. In addition, the Victorline has thirteen 
extra keys on its board, which may be adapted for frac- 
tions, accents, special marks, etc. The printing trade, 
however, is being notified by the Linotype & Machinery, 
Limited, that legal proceedings will be instituted against 
the sellers and users of the Victorline, under the claim that 
the manufacturers of it are infringing upon certain patent 

rights. 

THROUGH the generosity of a number of master printers, 
it has been possible for the Printers’ Pension Corporation 
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to amass a capital of £90,000, from the interest of which at 
present 458 superanuated employees, or, in many cases 
their widows, receive pensions of £10 to £30 yearly. The 
income in the last fiscal year was £18,000, and at the annual 
dinner of the society, the presiding officer, Sir G. Wyatt 
Truscott, the printer who was Lord Mayor of London last 
year, announced further donations amounting to £6,325. 
The publisher of “ Printers’ Pi,” the yearly souvenir of 
the society, guaranteed before its issue a return from its 
sale of £1,000. The court printer, Mr. Hugh Spottiswoode, 
prints this humorous publication at cost, while many arti- 
cles and illustrations are furnished gratuitously by noted 
writers and artists. 
GERMANY. 


IT is estimated that there are sixty thousand printers 
in the German empire and that fifty-seven thousand of these 
are union members. 

A GRAPHIC arts exhibition will be held in the German 
Book Trades Museum, at Leipsic, from October 21 to 
December 4 of this year. 

THE Association of Paper and Stationery Dealers, of 
Germany, held its annual convention this year, on July 16 
and 17, in classic old Heidelberg, in the ballroom of the city 
hall. The ruins of Heidelberg’s famous castle were illumi- 
nated in honor of the visitors. 

THE seventh general meeting of the German Union of 
Lithographers was held in Hamburg, on August 22 and 23. 
One of the subjects presented was “ Tact in Movements for 
Wage Changes.” As this was discussed in secret session, 
one can not report upon the wise conclusions elicited from 
a study of the tactful handling of labor matters. 

THE compositors’ union of Germany has decided that 
for setting up, by the piece, matter in Esperanto, the uni- 
versal language, an increase of twenty-five per cent shall 
be paid if the necessary accents are in the same case with 
the font in use, and an increase of thirty-three and one- 
third per cent if the accents are kept in other cases. 

STATISTICS presented by the compositors’ union show an 
increase, during 1909, of thirteen per cent in the use, in 
Germany, of type setting and casting machines. The fig- 
ures for January 1, 1909, and January 1, 1910, are respect- 
ively as follows, the increase being given in parentheses: 
Linotypes, 1,199 —1,307 (108); Typographs, "763 — 853 
(90); Monoline perforators, 339 — 369 (30); Monoline 
casters, 142 —185 (43). 

GERMAN printers seem to have a justifiable grievance 
against the envelope manufacturers, because these also do 
printing on the envelopes and often do it at prices so low 
that they can not be met. The manufacturers do not sell 
to the public direct, but the terms they give to middlemen 
enable these to compete with regular printers to such an 
extent as to now cause the latter to make a vigorous pro- 
test to the manufacturers. 

UNpDER the supervision of Doctor Schwenke, first direc- 
tor of the Royal Library, at Berlin, a reproduction of the 
famous forty-two line Bible of Gutenberg is being exe- 
cuted. It will be published by a firm in Leipsic. The work 
will embrace 1,300 pages, of which 100 will be embellished 
with miniatures in color and gold. An edition of 300 copies, 
at 700 marks ($175) each, unbound, and 900 marks ($225) 
each, bound, also twenty copies printed on parchment, at 
3,000 marks ($750) each, will be issued. 

THE German Postoffice Department has been suggesting 
to the business world the use of a normal size of envelopes, 
since the multiplicity of present varying sizes is a hin- 
drance, almost to the degree of a nuisance, in the expedi- 
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tious handling of letter mail. The size suggested is 12% by 
15% centimeters (about 5 by 6% inches). A number of 
German business houses are taking kindly to the sugges- 
tion. The German custom is to fold a letter-size sheet but 
twice, instead of three times as in America, which accounts 
for the envelope for it being almost square. 


HERETOFORE, just as in the United States, the registra- 
tion of letters and parcels for mailing consumed a lot of 
time at the registry windows of the German postoffices, due 
to the clerks having to fill out the required forms and 
receipts. Under a new order, the sender may now fill out 
the forms himself, at his convenience, before going to the 
postoffice, where the clerks merely append the necessary 
signatures and validating stamp and return the receipt to 
the sender. The registry forms may be bought at the post- 
offices in blocks of one hundred for 5 cents. Singly they are 
furnished gratis. 


THE German Census Bureau has just issued figures 
concerning the employers’ associations of the empire. 
According to these, there were, on January 1, 1910, 84 
national, 474 district and 2,055 local organizations, a total 
of 2,613, engaging 3,854,680 workpeople. In the paper 
industries there are the Paper and Cellulose Manufac- 
turers’ Association, with 100 members and 23,300 employ- 
ees; the Master Bookbinders’ Association, with 70 members 
and 6,000 employees, and the Central Association of Paper 
Box and Carton Manufacturers, with 12,000 employees 
(number of members not given). In the polygraphic 
industries there are the German Printers’ Association, with 
4,777 members and 51,940 employees; the Employing Print- 
ers’ Association, with 170 members and 2,000 employees; 
the Protective Association of Master Lithographers, with 
268 members and 17,040 employees; the Association of 
Chemigraphic Establishments, with 141 members and 2,920 
employees; the Association of Process Printers, with 62 
members and 862 employees, and the Association of Type- 
founders, with 36 members and 2,500 employees. 


THE Merten process of printing photogravures on 
rotary presses, as first employed on the Zeitung, of Frei- 
burg, and described on page 586 of the July issue of 
THE INLAND PRINTER, seems to arouse much interest among 
printers and publishers, being considered quite an advance- 
ment in processwork. That the owners of the invention 
have a full appreciation of its worth is indicated by the 
royalties demanded by them for its use, which range from 
5,000 marks to 35,000 marks ($1,250 to $8,750) per year, 
according to the application made of the process. In addi- 
tion to this, one has to install the press designed for work- 
ing it, whose cost is no small item. Also, an outfit for etch- 
ing the rolls, costing about $875; a lathe for turning and 
polishing the rolls, which are iron cores covered with cop- 
per sheaths, at a cost of $250 to $500; a machine for apply- 
ing the sheaths to the cores, costing about $300; instead, 
an apparatus for electrolytically coating the cores with cop- 
per may be had for from $1,250 to $1,750; and then a 
moistening machine, necessary for some papers, costing 
from $650 to $750. These, together with the various minor 
tools and appliances needed, make the process a costly one, 
indeed, so that if it is really worth while its use will be 
restricted, for a time at least, to the dailies with large 


capital. 
ITALY. 


THAT the splendid figure of Jonah, in the painting by 
Michaelangelo on the ceiling of the Sistine chapel of the 
Vatican, is due to a typographical error seems to be clearly 
demonstrated by Emile Male, a French savant. Up to now 
the art critics had been wondering how the “ minor 
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prophet ” Jonah came to be placed among the company of 
more illustrious prophets and sybills in this composition of 
Michaelangelo’s. M. Male gives this explanation: A 
Dominican, Philippo Barbieri, in 1481, wrote a treatise 
on the sybills and prophets, whose presentation coincides 
in a remarkable manner with that of Michaelangelo in his 
picture. In this work Barbieri puts words into Jonah’s 
mouth which were borrowed from the sixth chapter of 
Judges (verses 37-39), and which refer to the fleece of 
wool of Gideon. This quotaticn was supposed, in the Middle 
Ages, to prophesy the coming of the Messiah and was 
always placed among the predictions of the prophets and 
sybills. The explanation of this mistake in Barbieri’s 
treatise is to be found in a gross compositor’s error, as it is 
not to be supposed, since Barbieri was a learned theologian, 
that he would be guilty of the misprint. Very likely, in his 
Latin manuscript he had written “ Judic. VI.,”’ of which the 
compositor made “Jona VI.” (The Book of Jonah has but 
four chapters.) The illustrator of the treatise, who, it 
seems, did not inquire into the correctness of the text, 
added a woodcut representing Jonah and the whale. It 
would appear that Barbieri did not live to see his work 
printed, else he would, without doubt, have noted the error. 
And Michaelangelo, being perhaps a better painter than 
Bible student, queried nothing and took Barbieri’s prophets 
as he found them and incorporated Jonah with the rest in 
his immortal work in the Sistine chapel, thereby confound- 
ing the art critics. 
FRANCE. 


THE newly elected Chamber of Deputies counts among 
its members four master printers, four compositors and one 
trade-press writer. 

THE age of the envelope has been a matter for some dis- 
cussion, various dates being given and various individuals 
being honored as its inventor; for instance, the French- 
man, Marion, in Bergére, about 1851, and the Englishman, 
Hill, about 1840. Researches, however, have shown that 
envelopes were already in use in 1644. 

ON May 14, in the hall of the Cercle de la Librarie, 
there were distributed medals of honor to a number of 
graphic workmen who had each served his employer more 
than twenty years. These medals are given at the cost of 
the employers. The government gives similar medals, but 
requires a continuous service of at least thirty years in one 
establishment. 

IT appears that paper made of wood dates as far back 
as 1740, in which year a discharged officer of the dragoons, 
named Léovier-Delisle, who had become manager of a 
paper-mill in Langlée, near Montargis, made successful 
experiments with using wood as a paper material. A book 
shortly thereafter published by him carried the notation: 
“ This work is printed on paper made of poplar bark.” 

It is announced that a reproduction of the Gutenberg 
forty-two line Bible of 1450-55 will be published in fac- 
simile, by H. Welter, of Paris. It is to be finished within 
two years. An original copy now in the Munich Royal and 
Municipal Library will be copied. This contains a “ tabula 
rubricarum,” which is found in no other copy of this edi- 
tion. The reproduction will be somewhat costly, its price 
being $200; to advance subscribers, $150. It would seem 
this will be a different reproduction from the one men- 
tioned among the foregoing German notes. 


AUSTRIA. 


EXAMINATIONS of candidates for admission to the com- 
ing winter session of the Vienna Graphic Arts School will 
be held September 16 and 17. 





THE Royal Library at Vienna complains of lack of 
room. An addition built within recent years is about filled, 
and it is estimated that inside of nine months all the space 
available in the library will be occupied, when means must 
be found for taking care of the flood of publications con- 
stantly coming in. There are now over a million books on 
hand. The number of books and periodicals sent in obliga- 
torily is in the thousands annually. Many printers send 
copies of everything they print, even bills of fare, time- 
tables, circulars, ete. Much of this is waste-basketed, but 
all the periodicals are filed and bound. The.cost of binding 
some of the journals amounts to $10 a year each. 


THE Neue Zeit and the Schlessische Volkspresse, two 
journals published in Troppau, Silesia, got into an argu- 
ment over labor subjects recently. In reply to an article in 
the latter sheet, which bristled with invective, the editor of 
the Neue Zeit wrote an equally sharp screed. This the 
union compositors of his office refused to put into type, so 
an apprentice had to set it. A proof of this got into the 
hands of the president of the printers’ union, a social demo- 
crat, by the way, who then demanded that the article be 
suppressed. The publisher of the Neue Zeit declined to 
accede to this demand, whereupon a strike was declared by 
his employees. He then gave in, but secured the printing 
in another office of a report of the affair, which he included 
as a supplement in one of his paper’s issues. He also sent 
an open letter to the minister of justice, asking for an 
investigation of the action of the union members and their 
officers, and the punishment of all who were guilty of the 
“ duress.” 

HUNGARY. 


A NEW wage-scale for printing-office employees in Buda- 
pest, which had been agreed upon by representatives of the 
employers and employees, has been rejected by the unions, 
by a vote of 1,613, against 1,131. This is considered some- 
what strange, as the new scale was an improvement upon 
the old. It gave to compositors, proofreaders and press- 
men gradual increases to a maximum of 5 crowns ($1) per 
week at the end of eight years, with an immediate increase 
of 2 crowns to book-compositors and pressmen and 3 crowns 
to hand and machine compositors and proofreaders on news- 
papers, while the daily working time was to be shortened 
one-fourth hour at once and another one-fourth hour on 
January 1, 1915, which would give Budapest printers the 
shortest working time on the European continent. The 
present scale is in force until October next. It is expected 
by that time to arrive at a satisfactory agreement. 


HOLLAND. 


THE International Publishers’ Association held its sev- 
enth general meeting, in Amsterdam, on July 18 to 22. 

THE city administration of Amsterdam is having plans 
made for a new building for the municipal printing-office, 
upon a lot measuring 27 by 50 meters. 


BELGIUM. 


THE second International Congress of the Periodical 
Press was held at Brussels, on July 24 to 26. It was largely 
attended, and the program covered an extensive variety of 
topics pertaining to publishing. 





IT MIGHT BE WORSE. 


From the Kalamazoo Press we learn that a young lady 
of Pontiac was “ hurt on her birthday.” This is more pain- 
ful than being tanned on one’s vacation, but not so bad 
as being sunburned on one’s week-end.— Wroe’s Writings. 
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Program Title-Page Contest 





Conducted by the Job Composition 
Department of The Inland Printer 





Opens September 1 


Closes October 15 














T HE io? * 


Christmas Exercises, held under 
the direction of the Christian En- 
deavor Society of the Manhattan 
Avenue Presbyterian Church, Sat- 
urday evening, December 24,1910. 


THE RULES 


The size of the page is to be 6x9 
inches, but the size of the form may 
vary according to the taste of the 
compositor. Seven proofs are to 
be submitted, mailed flat, in two 
colors— black and red—on white 
stock. The contestants may ar- 
range the copy as they see fit, but 
no words are to be omitted, and 
none added. The reading matter 
must be printed from type, but any 
stock ornaments or other decora- 
tion may be used. The contest is 
open to all, and each contestant 
may submit as many designs as he 
sees fit. 


All entries must be addressed to Job Composi- 
tion Department, The Inland Printer, 120-130 
Sherman Street, Chicago, IIl. 

















THE AWARDS 





First place, Twenty-five dollars. 
Second place, Fifteen dollars. 


Third place, Ten dollars. 


Fourth place, Three dollars 
in subscription or books. 


Fifth place, the same. 

Sixth place, the same. 
Seventh place, the same. 
Eighth place, the same. 
Ninth place, the same. 
Tenth place, the same. 
Eleventh place, the same. 
Twelfth place, the same. 
Thirteenth place, the same. 


The Three-dollar awards con- 
sist of either a year’s subscription 
to The Inland Printer or books 
amounting to $3 from the follow- 
ing list: 

Vest-Pocket Manual of Printing, 
50c. 

Design and Color in Printing, $1. 

Imposition, a Handbook for Print- 
ers, $1. 

Impressions of Modern Type De- 
signs, 25c. 

The Principles of Design, $3. 

Lettering for Printers and De- 
signers, $1. 

Specimen Books: Bill-heads, 25c; 
Covers and Title-pages, 75c; 
Envelope Corner Cards, 25c; 
Letter-heads, 50c; Cards and 
Tickets, 25c; Menus and Pro- 
grams, 50c. 
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CATALOGUE OF 
DRAWINGS & 
PAINTINGS zm the 


IXTEENTH 
ANNUAL 
EXHIBITION 


of THE CHICAGO 
ART CLUB 


HELD IN THE 
ART INSTITUTE 
AUGUST 24, 

1909 
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29 WINCESTER ST. 
BOSTON, ORE. 





If not delivered in five days, return to 


GEO. | RESSTON 


DIAMONDS 
JEWELRY 





527 Webster Street 
BOWERY, 0. 








Co) ‘OHN DEAN 
LOANS 


82 FIFTH STREET 
MIDDLESEX, MO. 
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PART | 


Chorus — ‘‘Greeting”’ 
The Lyrics 
Piano — ‘‘Berceuse’’ 
Miss Eudora Eavin 
Violin Solo — ‘‘Espagnole’’ 
Mr. L. Badu 
Piano — ‘‘Tarantelle’’ 
Miss Melville Akin 


PART I 


Chorus — “‘Contemplation’’ 


The Lyrics 
Piano — ‘‘Balancelle’’ 
Mrs. Thomas Berg 
Vielin — ‘Melodram” 
Mr. Geo, Twain 
Chorus — ‘Good Bye’’ 
The Lyrics 
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JOB COMPOSITION 





BY F. J. TREZISE. 


In this series of articles the problems of job composition 
will be discussed, and illustrated with numerous examples. 
These discussions and examples will be specialized and treated 
as exhaustively as possible, the examples being criticized on 
fundamental principles—the basis of all art expression. By 
this method the printer will develop his taste and skill, not on 
mere dogmatic assertion, but on recognized and clearly defined 
laws. 


Perhaps you have noticed that at present there is no 
dominant “ style” in typographical design. 

Or it may be the change has come so gradually that you 
are unaware you are turning out your work unhampered 
and untrammeled by the fashion dictates of some one else. 

But, whether you have been aware of it or not, “ style,” 
in the ordinarily accepted sense of the word, has gone out. 

The only style noticeable in the work of to-day is sim- 
plicity. And that is not style —it is just common sense. 

We have often wondered why common sense was so 
uncommon among many job printers. 

Just the common sense which causes a man to decide for 
himself what is good in typography —and then do that 
thing — instead of allowing some one else to map out for 
him a line of action. 

By way of illustration: A few years ago (in the days 
when the De Vinne and kindred heavy type-faces were in 
the height of their popularity — said popularity being 
largely due to judicious boosting on the part of the type- 
foundries) a couple of young printers put in a job plant. 
Personally, they both preferred the lighter type-faces, but 
the prevailing “ style” for the heavy type won the day and 
the plant was equipped accordingly. The work which they 
turned out was never satisfactory to them, although they 
were able to persuade themselves and their customers that 
it was in style, and, therefore — “ nuff sed.” 
they look back over the specimens of those days, the work 
looks like a nightmare. They knew better at the time, but, 
instead of allowing their individuality to assert itself — 
instead of using the common sense which they had — they 
bowed to the dictates of the fashion of the period. 

And that is what is the matter with a great many job- 
printers. Instead of just being “ Jones, the printer,” and 
making “ Jones, the printer,” stand for distinctiveness in 
the craft, they strive to become a pocket edition of William 
Morris or some other man upon whom fashion has set the 
stamp of approval. 

True, one must study the work of others. But studying 
does not necessarily mean copying. If we must have a style, 
let’s have our own. The work of others may suggest — it 
should not dominate. It should be used only as an aid to 
developing our individuality — to helping us form our own 
styles. 

The stylemakers are the ones who refuse to be tram- 
meled by style. 

If Bradley had been content to follow along conven- 
tional lines, doing his work after the manner of the gen- 
erally accepted style, he never would have developed the 
individuality which resulted in the “ Bradley style.” 


6-6 


Now, when - 
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It is only one step farther to the job-printer who, if he 
confines himself to the Bradley style, or any other style, 
will never be anything more than a mere copyist. 

It is certainly a relief to be free — even though it were 
only for a short time — from the question of whether or not 
a job is in style. Think of the trouble we had, during the 
periods of the various styles, in making our work conform 
to the fashions —the period, for instance, when we felt it 
incumbent upon ourselves to letter-space every line of old- 
style capitals, sometimes even with two-em quads, or that 
other period during which every job must be done up in all 
the fifty-seven varieties of panels. Surely, we are progres- 
sing, when a man may size up a piece of copy and then set 
it in the way he thinks best, without consulting the latest 
style bulletin. 

And then, on the other hand, one should not in his 
desire for originality throw aside all accepted standards 
of good and bad. Just because a man makes a pretense of 
defying conventionality, it does not follow that he is justi- 
fied in poor spacing, imperfect joining of rules, improper 
division of words, and the general disregard of mechanical 
excellence which characterizes much of the work of indi- 
vidualists or “ crafters.” 

A man who does a thing well — for a living, is called a 
workman; a man who does a thing—usually imperfectly — 
as a fad, is called a “ crafter.” 

Sounds rather hard, perhaps; but, as far as the print- 
ing business is concerned, it is painfully true in all too 
many cases. 

Throughout the length and breadth of the land is heard 
the hum of the presses of the “crafter” shops — shops 
whose half-baked proprietors are laboring under the self- 
imposed task of letting the light in on the business of fine 
printing. 

We have before us at this writing a magazine published 
by one of these “crafter” concerns. It is full of the joy 
of individual work — of doing what one pleases, ete.— and 
“insists on getting away from the conventional, the every- 
day way of doing things.” 

Why, in the name of common sense, should a person 
“insist on getting away from the conventional, the every- 
day way of doing things,” if, in the getting away, his lack 
of ability prevents him from doing as well as the every- 
day way? Why should one insist upon doing a thing poorly 
rather than in the conventional manner? 

The object of the magazine appears to be to “help the 
toiler help himself,” as witness the following quotation: 

“To those of us who have found the tools to which our 
hands are fitted, the work-day comes out of the East with 
joy. We are sorry to say, there are many, yes far too 
many, in the land of freedom, who have not found their own 
tools, whose synonym for work is toil, who can not lift their 
heads, smile and say ‘ We have found our work.’ Those are 
the workers across the fields, those are the ‘ dumb, driven 
cattle,’ slaves, men, women, yes and children, too, who get 
up in the morning at six, eat their breakfasts in a hurry, 
rush madly to catch a car to the city, work all the weary 
day, rush home at night, tired and worn, put out the light 
and go to bed — this for six days a week, so that on Satur- 
day night they may jingle money before the grocer’s eyes 
and drop the greater share into his pockets, so that the 
toiler may eat and drink that he may be strong in body to 
earn the shekels which give him eat and drink. Slaves, 
yes slaves indeed — toil, toil, grind, grind, on and on until 
the hands are cold.” 

All very fine, to be sure, but these same slaves who get 
up at six are the ones who print the city directories, the 
catalogues, the railroad tariffs and the thousand and one 
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other pieces of necessary commercial work beneath the 
dignity of the “crafter.” And when it comes right down 
to work well done, we have more respect for a man who can 
properly set a page of tariff matter than we have for the 
man who botches a magazine page. 
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a printer, but we do think that he should know better than 
to put two spaces after a comma, while between other 
words in the same line there is but one. 

The “ crafter ”’ magazine in question is dedicated to the 
Thinkers, the Dreamers, the Doers — all commencing with 


We have no quarrel whatever with “crafters’”—as capital letters— and its avowed purpose is to “ make the 
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A page as originally set by the compositor, exemplifying the principles of good typography. 


such. No, indeed; but we do think that their ability to 
furnish “ inspiration ” to the worker and bring about an 
“art uplift to the country ” would be greatly enhanced if 
they learned a trade rather than trying to absorb it by a 
short cut, or on the instalment plan. 

We don’t believe that it is necessary for a boy to build 
fires, sweep floors, clean cuspidors, etc., in order to become 


toiler (especially in the printing craft) a. lover of his 
work,” uplift typographical art, etc. The “head man in the 
Print Shop ” — more capitals — “ loves type, and is never 
happier than when he is working out some beautiful set- 
up.” Perhaps comparatively few journeymen would meas- 
ure up to this degree of happiness in their work, but if 
they were guilty of the atrocious spacing, imperfect joining 
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of rules and other glaring faults of this magazine — guilty 
of them in a real print-shop—they wouldn’t last long 
enough to know what a full week’s pay looked like. 

The “ crafter ” is all right as long as he keeps it to him- 
self and doesn’t attempt to “ revitalize,” “ uplift ” and fur- 
nish “ inspiration ” to the trade. 
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the foreman, or the proprietor, or the customer, has ideas 
totally at variance with his own. 

Of course, the ideas of foreman, the proprietor, or the 
customer, should take precedence, and the compositor must 
of necessity bow to the judgment of those higher in author- 
ity —and rightly, too, as far as that is concerned — for, 
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The same page as altered to conform to the ideas of the customer. 


perhaps, the most satisfactory employee is the man who is 
willing to do what he is told to do, and in the manner desig- 
nated, even though he may think something else or some 
other way better. Nevertheless, it sometimes goes hard to 
do it. 

By way of illustration: We have at hand a letter from 
B. Sherwin Beck, of Salt Lake City, Utah — one of many 


A Difference of Opinion. 


Verily, different people have different ideas regarding 
what constitutes a good job of printing, and no matter how 
much pride a man may take in his work, nor how much 
effort he may make to turn out a satisfactory product, he 
will occasionally find himself “ bumped ” — hard — because 
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letters of the same kind to reach this department during 
the course of the year —enclosing two copies of a title- 
page for the Beaver Tri-Metallic Mining Company, repro- 
ductions of which we show herewith. One of them, marked 
A, is the page as originally set, while the other is the page 
as altered to suit the ideas of the customer. Naturally, the 
compositor thinks his arrangement the better of the two, 
and wants to know what is the matter with it. As far as 
we can see, it is not a matter of criticism, but one of per- 
sonal taste — and we can hardly admire the personal taste 
of the customer. There is little to criticize in the job, as 
originally set. It represents a carefully planned arrange- 
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On the other hand, the resetting, broken up into four dit 
ferent groups, makes for complication rather than sim 
plicity of design; the practically equal distribution of thes: 
groups over the page destroys any possibility of propor 
tion; and the use of the very condensed letter, in combina. 
tion with the open capitals of the square letter, destroys a! 
shape harmony. 


A New Job Composition Contest. 


On another page will be found the announcement of a 
new job composition contest —to open September 1 and 
close October 15. The subject is a title-page for a Christ- 

















A PRINTER’S HOME, 


Residence of John Brooks, journeyman printer, 206 Regent street, Lansing, Michigan. 


ment, the type-faces are harmonious, and the only real 
exceptions that could be taken to it would be in regard to 
small items, such as the rules at either side of the first line 
in the panel, the colons filling out one of the lines, etc. The 
other page, however, represents no arrangement whatever, 
any old type being thrown in, in any old way. True, it does 
give a little more prominence to the stock offer at 5 cents 
per share, but this could have been done just as well with 
the other design. 

The page as originally set exemplifies the principles of 
good typography; the text being gathered into but two 
groups gives a desirable simplicity to the design. The 
placing of the groups in such position that the center of 
balance of the groups is found toward the top of the page 
gives proportion, while the use of type-faces of approxi- 
mately the same general width gives a harmony of shapes. 


mas entertainment program —an especially seasonable 
subject, inasmuch as the announcement of awards and the 
reproduction of the various designs will appear in the 
December INLAND PRINTER, just in time for their adapta- 
tion to the needs of the Christmas printing. 

The awards, as previously, are large — $25 for first 
prize, $15 for second prize, $10 for third prize, with ten 
prizes of $3 each, the latter in subscriptions or books —a 
total of $80. The interest in these contests is very marked, 
the last two contests bringing forth over one thousand 
seven hundred entries from nearly nine hundred contest- 
ants. Inasmuch as the copy for the present contest is of a 
nature susceptible of a wide variety of treatment, and the 
subject an interesting one to compositors, we are confident 
that the number of participants will be correspondingly 
large. Send your entries in early. 
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SPECIMENS 





BY F. J. TREZISE. 


Under this head will be briefly reviewed brochures, booklets 
and specimens of printing sent in for criticism. Literature sub- 
mitted for this purpose should be marked ‘* For Criticism,’’ and 
directed to The Inland Printer Company, Chicago. 

Postage on kag containing specimens must not be in- 

luded in kages of speci unless letter postage is placed 
on the entire package. 








J. H. Davis, Cleveland, Ohio.— Your specimens are all excellent, the 
letter-head being unusually neat and attractive. 

FEDERAL ADVERTISING AGENCY, New York.— The booklet is an especially 
pleasing piece of work, the hand-lettered group on the cover being excellent. 

Tue Brown SHoe Company, St. Louis, Missouri.— The cover-design of 
your house organ, ‘‘ The White House Message,” is timely and attractive. 

A. J. Lyon, Portland, Oregon.— The card for the City Steam Dyeing & 
Cleaning Works is a very neat piece of typography and the colors are 
excellent. 

La RveE Printing Company, Kansas City, Missouri.— The removal notice 
is an attractive piece of work — type arrangement, stock and presswork all 
being good. 

James A. Murray, Chicago, Illinois.— Both of the cards are excellent 
in typography and color, the one in black with heavy border being espe- 
cially good. 

THE BristoL Company, Waterbury, Connecticut.— Your 
creditable piece of work throughout, the embossing on the cover, however, 
being especially well done. 

W. T. Stranserry, Hereford, Texas.— The letter-head is good in design 
and color, and affords no opportunity for criticism, although some would 


booklet is a 


consider it rather heavy and bold. 

J. Warren Lewis, Ogden, Utah.— The specimens are all neat and tasty 
in design and show an excellent use of colors, The dance program is an 
especially interesting piece of work. 

Wooprurr Bank Nore Company, Lincoln, Nebraska.— The booklet is 
well gotten up and nicely printed, although personally we would prefer 
a trifle more strength in the colors used on the cover. 

NEATNESS in typographic treatment and a pleasing use of color charac- 
terize the specimens received from Wm. B. Schmitt, of the Business Print- 
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Hipparp, Spencer, Barrtetr & Co., Chicago, Ilinois.— Your full-page 
magazine advertisements are very cleverly gotten up, both the conception 
and the mechanical execution being highly commendable. 

Siuexicity in design, depending for effectiveness in color treatment, char- 
acterizes the: new catalogue of The Baker Motor Vehicle Company, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. The cover, a reproduction of which we show herewith, is printed 
in black, gray and gold, on gray stock, and handsomely embossed. 














A simple, vet effective, catalogue cover. 


Joun W. Roper, Chicago, IMlinois.— There is little opportunity for criti- 
They are well handled in design 
and the color combinations are pleasing. A little letter-spacing in the line 
“Summerdale Congregational Church,” at the bottom of the program, would 


cism in the specimens which you have sent. 





JOHN F SCHUNICHT 


WILLIAM B. SCHMITT 
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Dated at 
Louisville, 


A pleasing letter-head arrangement. 


ing Company, Louisville, Kentucky. We show herewith a reproduction of 
one of the letter-heads, the original of which is in brown and green on 
brown stock. 


Tue Kimball Press, Evanston, Illinois, occasionally issues a_ leaflet, 
entitled “‘ Between Forms,” telling of the high quality of its printing and 
usually showing one or two specimens, tipped on. The work throughout is 


of the characteristic Kimball quality, and should prove effective advertising. 


have relieved the excessive white between words. We like very much your 
treatment of the Ranney envelope. 
GATCHEL & MANNING, Philadelphia, 
out an attractive photographic reproduction showing the delegates and visi- 
tors to the National Typothete convention, at Washingten. 
BR. C. 
tively unimportant matter on -the bill-head for the Citizens’ 


Pennsylvania,. have recently sent 


WILLIAMSON, Des Moines, Iowa.— We would suggest that the rela- 
tlectrie Com- 











The title-page 


URENS = DARMSTADT 
VOROTHEA", JIMMENSEE! 


tials and decoration for the 


title-page were in black and gold. 


ini 


The page of lettering was printed 


in black and red-brown, as was also the program 


PROFFSSOK FM 


VAS HOME LILY 


AND DECORATION. 
illustrations shown herewith, reproduced 
from the August issue of Deutsche Kunst und Deko- 
ration, published at Darmstadt, Germany, give an 
excellent idea of the richness of design and beauty of 
lettering of some of the German work of to-day. 
They are all the work of Prof. F. W. Kleukens, of 


Darmstadt 


and were designed to embellish private 
inted by the Ernst Ludwig Press, under 
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ARTISTIC GERMAN LETTERING 








design was used in an edition of “ Das Hohe Lied,” 
while the initials decorated editions of “ Das Hohe 


his own direction. 
heading, while the 


editions pr 





Lied,” “ Hermann und Dorothea” and “ Immensee.” 
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pany, and particularly the group in the lower left-hand corner, be put in 
smaller type. The other specimens are excellent, both as to type arrange- 
ment and presswork. 


From Wm. Knutzen, Chicago, Illinois, we have received a package of 
interesting advertisements, the most unusuai feature about them being the 
original manner in which the decoration has been made to conform with 
the text. The reproductions which we show herewith will illustrate. The 
advertisement for the sea story is appropriately surrounded by a border 
giving a rope effect, with an anchor in the lower corner. The latter is 
made of arrow-heads, round corners and a piece of rule. The advertisement 
of the south pole story has been given quite an icy effect by the use of 
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tisement. In fact, one should be careful to have the initial letter in all 
cases harmonize in shape with the group in which it appears. 

Le Mars Printing Company, Mason City, Iowa.— We would suggest 
that you lead the reading-matter in your booklet, and, inasmuch as the 
type-face is rather large and open, allow a little more margin around the 
pages. 

EMBREB PRINTING CoMPANY, Belton, Texas.— With the exception of the 
top line on the letter-head, and the underscoring of same, there is nothing 
to criticize. The wide spacing between words, shown in the first line, should 
be avoided, especially where the text letter is used. Where a line is under- 
scored or divided from other lines by rules, care should be taken that the 
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HAS EVER 











Spurred by Peary’s success in the 
North, scientists are now directing 
their attention to the south pole 
with renewed energy. 


The search for the south pole prom- 
ises greater excitement than that for 
the north pole. and the region itself 
has much more of interest. 


Four Nations 
Entered 


The antarctic regions are the last 
mystery spot on the earth and the 
world-wide zeal in its quest has 
become a colossal sporting event 


The Story 


OF 


The Road 


By Howard H. Gross 


Mr. Gross is an enthusiast on 
the subject of good roads and a 
leading expert on road improve- 
ment. In a big illustrated feature 
which we have secured for next 
week Mr. Gross points out some 
of our shortcomings in the 
development of public highways. 


There Is 
A Reason 


Money enough has been ex- 
pended in the last three genera- 
tions to have made boulevards 
of all our main highways, yet they 
are not much better than they 
were fifty years ago. The illus- 
trations show what the world 
has done and is doing to make 


-Shanghaied! 


The passing of the sailing 
vessel has taken with it much 
of the romance and tragedy 
of the sea, and many of the 
evils and cruelties perpe- 
trated on shipboard and in port 


are now known by name only. 


Kings 
f 


ailortown 


Stories of the sea always will 
have a fascination for all 
classes of readers—young and 
old. Our big feature for 
next week is by a famous 
writer sea stories. Mr. 


without precedent or parallel, 
involving the fair name of each 
competing nation. s 





THIS is OUR BIG 
FEATURE for 
NEXT WEEK 

















the roadway better. 


= Deeply = 
Concerns 


All—Read It 


Brand tells an inter- 
esting story of the 

8 ways of the board- 
ing master. 


Watch the 


Next Issue 


Clever advertisements by Wm. Knutzen, Chicago. 


linotype border. The other advertisement is an excllent illustration of the 
use of a heavy rule border in harmony of tone with the type, and also 
‘shows the rule-border effect without joints at corners. . 

Ropert R. Pace, New York.— Your circular descriptive of the Page 
Fountain Divider is neatly gotten up and well printed. The use of one 
‘series of type throughout a job is a great aid to effective printing. 

JAMES JACKSON, Meadville, Pennsylvania.—The program is_ nicely 
arranged, although we think a parallel border of plain rules would be 
preferable to the wide border you have used around the title-page. 

RussELL E. WuippLe, Lehigh, Iowa.— The page advertisement is, in 
general, very good. We would suggest, however, that you letter-space the 
line “ Reduction Sale” a little more evenly, so that the area of white 
space is the same between all letters. This will also reduce the space 
‘between the words. Where you use an initial letter in a wide measure you 
should avoid an extremely condensed letter such as appears in this adver- 


rules are of such weight or color that a tone harmony is preserved between 
them and the type. In this case one of the rules is so heavy that it over- 
shadows the type line. 

Joun R. Gatyon, Chattanooga, Tennessee.— Your specimens are excellent 
typographically, and the color combinations are unusually pleasing. This is 
especially true of the bill-head and letter-head for the Morgan Printing 
Company. 

R. W. SHEPHERD, Portsmouth, Virginia.— Both of the specimens sub- 
mitted are excellent and show an appreciation of appropriate typography. 
Possibly parallel straight rules around the title-page would be preferable to 
the wave border. 

From Mr. J. D. Rickman, superintendent of printing, Kansas State 
Agricultural College, we have received a package of printed matter con- 
taining descriptions of the college in general, and particularly of the course 
in printing. The latter is designed especially to furnish the instruction and 
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A page of excellent designs from L. L. Blue, with the Charles Francis Press, New York. 
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intormation necessary to the running of newspapers in the smaller centers, 
an is a four-year course. The specimens are all well printed and are very 
creditable indeed. 

EMERSON-BRANTINGHAM Company, Rockford, Hlinois.— The furnace effect 
ct color on the cover of your house organ is very attractive, and your 
method of securing the desired results is original. The booklet is well 
printed throughout. 


Tue Jos. Betz Printing Company, East Liverpool, Ohio.— Your use of 
the geometric shapes as backgrounds for the letter-head and envelope results 
in the most pleasing effects that we have seen in this sort of work. The type 
arrangements are also very successful. 

R. W. MILLER, Decatur, Illinois We would prefer the letter-head in a 
shade and a tint of brown, as the combination now used is rather strong 
and flashy. The typographical arrangement is very satisfactory and we see 
no opportunity to suggest improvement. 

AmonG the recent productions of the Stutes Printing Concern, Spokane, 
Washington, perhaps the most noticeable is a card for H. A. Sprague, dele- 


56th Annual Session. J.T. W. Convention : 
H. A. SPRAGUE ae 
b REPRESENTING i 
ONE-NINETY-THREE he a 
Spokane . Wash. “ets 
ivT’s 1M \ 
£ 


Minneapolis . Minnesota. August 8 . 1910 
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An interesting card by the Stutes Printing Concern, Spokane. 


gate to the International Typographical Union convention. The original 
was printed in black, green, and a buff tint, giving an unusually pleasing 
effect which the reproduction herewith but partly portrays. 

Tue Cook Printing Company, Los Angeles, California, produces commer- 
cial typography second to none. Among a recent package of specimens are 
excellent effects in design and color, the former being simple and tasty, 
while the latter are thoroughly harmonious and pleasing. 

Lyon & James, Ltp., Toronto, Canada.— The booklet entitled ‘* Vacation 
Time ” is an excellent idea, but the effect is rather spoiled by the strong 
tints used with the illustrations. With these tints considerably weaker, the 
result would be much better. The embossing on the cover is very effective. 

“THe Karat,” one of the publications of The David Gibson Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio, and a recent copy of which has been received by this 
department, is an exceptionally neat and tasty booklet, depending for its 
typographical effects solely on rules and type, without other ornamentation. 

From The J. W. Pratt Company, New York, we have received a hand- 
some copy of “‘A Morning Prayer,’? by Robert Louis Stevenson, hand- 
lettered, and printed in black, red and gold on brown stock. The effect is 
very rich and illustrates the ability of The J. W. Pratt Company to produce 
high-class printed matter. 

From L. L. Blue, with the Charles Francis Press, New York, we have 
received a group of specimens done with the excellence which characterizes 
The designs, which manifest strongly the indi- 
We repro- 


the productions of this shop. 
viduality of Mr. Blue, are excellent in conception and execution. 
duce herewith a group of them. 

Tue Reformatory Press, Anamosa, lowa.— The Fourth of July edition 
is a clever piece of work. The arrangement of the heading which would 
allow of the side panels being read without turning the sheet around would 
be an improvement. Rules a trifle heavier and closer together on either 
side of the date line would also help. 

THe Parkersburg Sentinel, Parkersburg, West 
tisement is well arranged, and we note with satisfaction your use of one 
series of type for the headings throughout. Two rules of equal weight, 
three or four point, would be preferable to the heavy and light -rules under- 
neath the firm name at the top of the page. 

Ray B. Nicot, Milford, Iowa.— The card which was sent in to the 
business-card contest is well handled, and we have no real criticism to 
make on it. As a matter of personal taste, we would prefer to have all 
the names of officers at the top of the card rather than some at the top 
and some at the bottom. The other card, with its heavy condensed, heavy 
extended and light italic letters, is rather complicated, and the 
type-faces do not harmonize, either in shape or tone. 


Virginia.— The adver- 


various 


Ernest E. Apams, with Rous & Mann, Ltd., Toronto, Canada.— The 
specimens which you have submitted are notable especially for their excel- 
They possess this qualification in a degree 
On the title-page of the 


lent combinations of colors. 


seldom noted in regular commercial printing. 
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booklet for the Investment Trust Company, Ltd., the raising of the upper 
group three or four picas would be a decided improvement. Otherwise 
this booklet is particularly pleasing. 

Patt Gustarson, Lindsborg, Kansas.— We would suggest that on the 
letter-head you omit the border at the top, put in its place the one fol- 
lowing the firm name, and between the firm name and the line following 
have one or two rules in black. This would give less confusion of borders. 
Personally, we think that there are too many periods and colons used in 
Those on either side of the word “ printing ” 


” 


decoration on the envelope. 
and before the word ‘“ telephone 

THE Mansfield Printing Company, Boston, Massachusetts.— As between 
the two blotters, we find very little choice. One decoration bears as much 
relation to the text as the other — the swastika ornament symbolizing the 
good luck incident to successful printing, and the plant ornament suggesting 
the daily growth of the business. The swastika harmonizes with the border, 
while the other ornament harmonizes better with the graceful lines of both 


could as well be omitted. 


type-faces used. Hence it becomes purely a matter of personal choice — 
and we choose the plant decoration. 

Epwarp MILLER, Maysville, Kentucky.— We would that you 
make a slight change in the arrangement of the two lines under the main 
line of the statement, placing the word “‘ and” in the upper line. One 
should, whenever possible, avoid what might be termed a pyramid effect 
in type arrangements— that is, the shorter line on top. An _ inverted 
pyramid — the longest line at or near the top, gradually tapering toward 
the bottom — is much better. The card is good in arrangement, but the 
introduction of the second series of type does not help, even though it fills 
out the line. 

J. E. Cave, Rosetown, Saskatchewan.— Your specimens are very neat and 
tasty, both in design and color, although we note in them one or two 
things which are not considered the best of form in typography. Wherever 
possible, it is desirable to keep the name of the city and State together, 
rather than separating them as you have-done on, for instance, the card 
for Arthur La Marsh & Son. We would also suggest that you avoid 
lengthening lines by means of periods at the ends, as on the statement 
for Frank Barry. The practice of lengthening a line by means of a hyphen, 
with wide space on either side, between words, should be indulged in only 
when absolutely necessary, if ever at all. The cover-page of the financial 
statement, together with a number of the letter-heads, are very pleasing. 
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A PRESSMAN’S HOME. 
Residence of H. C. Pecue, pressman, Daily Free Press, Burlington, Vermont. 
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BY 0. F. BYXBEE. 


Editors and publishers of newspapers desiring criticism or 
notice of new features in their papers, rate-cards, procuring 
of subscriptions and advertisements, carrier systems, etc., are 
requested to send all letters, papers, etc., bearing on these 
subjects, to O. F. Byxbee, 4727 Malden street, Chicago. If 
criticism is desired, a specific request must be made by letter 
or postal card. 


Newspaper Criticisms. 


On account of the crowded condition of this depart- 
ment, newspaper and advertising criticisms will be deferred 
until next month. 


Simple Rate-card Requested. 

Rate-cards are still causing publishers trouble, and 
always will, until every newspaper in the country adopts 
the flat rate — but that era is still a few generations in the 
future. In the meantime, the most practical sliding scale 
is sought. F. M. Gill, of the Wyoming Industrial Journal, 
Shoshoni, Wyoming, writes as follows: 

Mr. O. F. Byxbee, Chicago, Illinois: 

Dear Sir,—I have written to you on one or two previous occasions with 

reference to the Wyoming Industrial Journal, which we purchased and 


moved here from Laramie, Wyoming, last year. I wrote you in reference 
to an advertising-rate card, and I enclose one herewith which I prepared 


ADVERTISING RATE CARD 


WYOMING INDUSTRIAL JOURNAL 


Published at Shoshoni, Wyoming by Washakie Publishiny C: . 


5 Mos |6 Mos|1 Year| 
60 |$4.50 ($5.40 
7.05 | 8.75 
10.35 |12.85 
13.30 |16.55 





Space 


---| 7.20 |18.70 |20.15 26.85 133.30 |39.80 
...| 9.00 116.65 24.30 31.90 138.60 \47.26 
111.70 21.15 [30.60 40.05 !49.50 158.95 
OPEN-SPACE CONTRACTS 
50 inches and less than 100 inches.__........ 
100 inches and less than 250 inches. - % 
250 inches and less than 500 inches........ .. 
500 inches and less than 1,000 inches 
1,000 inches and over 














Size of page—Four 13-em columns thirteen inches long. 


RATE-CARD OF THE ‘* WYOMING INDUSTRIAL JOURNAL.” 


from your sliding-scale sample. I do not like this, however, as it is rather 
difficult to handle on contracts and sending out monthly statements. We 
now have a circulation of 3,700 on the Journal, practically all in Wyoming 
and all among a class of people who are usually considered the purchasing 
class. I would like to have your suggestion for a simple rate-card, one that 
would be fair to us and to the advertiser. 


Very truly yours, F. M. Giut. 


Your card is graded with considerable accuracy, al- 
though not strictly in accord with the schedules published 
in THE INLAND PRINTER. There should be no trouble, 
however, in billing monthly. The only case where a ques- 
tion might arise would be where extra space was used, and 
this should be charged at a pro rata price per inch. The 
card might be made more simple in this respect by redu- 
cing the prices to the inch basis all through. The first 
column would then read: $1, .95, .931%4, .90, .90, .90, .90, 
.90, .90. But, better still, why not abolish this part of the 
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card entirely, and use only the “ Open-space Contracts.” 
You would then be in a position to charge each month pro 
rata for all space used, allowing the advertiser a rebate if 
before the close of the year he found that he had used a 
sufficient number of inches to entitle him to a lower rate 
per inch. 

Largest Ad. in Southern Hemisphere. 

A. I. Langan, advertising manager of the Sydney 
(N.S. W.) Daily Telegraph, sends a copy of his paper con- 
taining an eight-page ad. of David Jones, Limited, a large 
department store. Mr. Langan states that this is the larg- 
est ad. ever placed in any newspaper in the southern hemi- 
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FIRST PAGE OF AN EIGHT-PAGE AD, IN SYDNEY (N. S. W.) “ DAILY TELEGRAPH.” 


sphere, and as the Telegraph has eight fifteen-em columns 
to the page, it certainly makes considerable of a contract. 
The first of the eight pages is reproduced. This same 
advertiser used eight pages in a previous issue, from which 
he secured seventeen thousand cash orders. According to 
the Telegraph’s rate-card this cost the advertiser about 
£480, or $2,300, which is equal to 13% cents an order. 
This rate-card is worth reading carefully, as it contains 
many terms and stipulations that are novel to the pub- 
lishers of the United States. On the first page is the 
inscription, “ Delivered with the dawn to 80,000 middle- 
class homes,” and selected portions of the “Advertising 
Scale ” follow: 

This scale is based on the following prices: 

Ordinary setting 6s. per inch, single column. 
Limited display es 
Special display 
Special column (same page as lead- 

RE TARUICIED 25 aicaysleneicle-eevsioserer 12s, 

Paragraph Advertisements.— “ Ordinary run of paper,’”’ set in nonpareil 
type, 1s. per line; if set in minion type, 1s. 3d. per line; minimum space, 
two lines. 

First After News.— 1s. 6d. per line; minimum space, six lines. 

Cables Page.— 5s. per line; minimum space, four lines. 

Paragraph advertisements are set with cross-heads in minion or nonpareil 
caps, with body in minion or nonpareil lower-case. They must be set like 
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news. No display is allowed, and no paragraph advertisement is inserted 
without ‘* Advt.” at end. 

Amusement Advertisements.— 6s. net per single-column inch; 14s. net 
per double-column inch; minimum space for double column, 2 inches. 

Front Page or Back Page.— When space available, 7s. net per inch, 
single column. 

Advertisement Measurement.— 7 
inch; 24 inches = one column; 


words = one line, nonpareil type; 
lines == width of single column, 2 
inches. 
DISCOUNTS. 
Are Allowed on Series or Term Contracts (Which Must Be Completed 
Within One Year), 
According to the Gross Amount of Order, as Under: 





Gross Amount of Order. | Discount 





£300 to £400.. 
401 to 500.. 
501 to 650.. 
651 and over... 


From £ 15 to £& 50. | 
From 51 99.. 
From 100 199.. 
From 200 299.. 


i 
Per cent. | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





For discounts on big advertisements, see special scale on page 4. 

Preferred Positions.— Twenty per cent extra is charged on net amount 
of order for top of column. Minimum space for top of column, 8 inches 
single column, or 4 inches double column. Advertisements simply ordered 
for alongside ‘* News,”? without any other condition attached, are charged 
ten per cent extra on the net amount of order. 


HOW TO CALCULATE COST OF ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Find the gross monetary value of the order, then refer to the discount 
table, on page 2, and it will show you what allowance is deductable. For 
instance, an order for 1 inch ordinary setting daily for one year = 312 
times @ 6s.= £93 12s., gives discount of seven and one-half per cent. 


EXPLANATION OF VARIOUS DISPLAYS. 

Ordinary Setting.— Ordinary advertisements, 1 inch and over, are set 
with head-line in brevier caps., and remainder in nonpareil caps. and lower- 
case. 

Limited Display permits of one line of two-line condensed nonpareil type 
in each inch, single or double column, with remainder as in ordinary set- 
ting. Trade-mark blocks not exceeding 1 inch in width, depth, or any 
angle, in light outline, illustrating only one article, or articles sold in a 
bona-fide set or case, may be used in place of one line of two-line nonpareil 
type, but only one block is allowed in every 2 inches, single or double col- 
umn. Minimum space, 2 inches single or 1 inch double column. 

Special Display, under contract for not less than thirteen insertions in 
six months, permits any approved display, such as cuts, blocks, designs or 
Minimum space, 3 inches single column, or 3 inches 

Special display setting is not allowed on front or 
Specimens of special display may be 


ornamental types. 
across two columns. 
back page, or in the special column. 
seen in any Saturday’s issue, usually on pages 22 and 23. 

Special Column (Leader Page).— Ordinary setting only is allowed in 
single-column advertisements, and limited display, without blocks, is allowed 
in double-column announcements. Minimum space for double column, 1 
inch, double column. 

Special Notice.— Display advertisements and blocks of every kind must 
be strictly subject to the approval of the Daily Telegraph before insertion, 
and no ‘‘ white on black ” advertisements are accepted. 


SPECIAL RATE FOR BIG ADVERTISEMENTS, 


The composition and setting of these advertisements and the blocks used 
in same shall be subject to approval of the Daily Telegraph. Reasonable 
block illustration is allowed in quarter and half page announcements, but 
heavy black, sprawling, or excessive display will not be accepted. In whole 
pages the fullest display in reason is given. Minimum space allowed, one- 
quarter page. 











SPACE. PRICE. 





Quarter page == 6 inches X 8 columns, 
12 inches X 4 columns, 24 inches 
< 2 columns, or 16 inches x 3 
columns. 


With blocks, £18 per insertion. 
Type display only (no blocks), 
8s. per insertion. 


£14 





With blocks, £36 per insertion. 
Type display only (no blocks), £28 
16s. per insertion. 


With blocks, £72 per insertion. 
Type display only (no blocks), 
12s. per insertion. 


Half page = 12 inches X 8 columns, 
or 24 inches X 4 columns. 








Whole page = 24 inches X 7 or 8 
columns, according to size of 
paper. 


£57 








Scale discount is allowed off big advertisement orders up to £299 per 
annum. On contracts £300 and over per annum a flat rate is charged of 
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£12 10s. net each for type-set quarter pages and £15 net each for illus- 
trated quarter pages; half and whole pages pro rata. 

When regular advertisers are doing business with the Daily Telegraph 
to the value of £300 and over per annum, quarter-page advertisements 
may be used by them as required, at a flat rate of £12 10s. net for type- 
set, and £15 net for illustrated advertisements, per insertion. 


RATES FOR SMALL CASUAL ADVERTISEMENTS. 


6 lines (about 42 words). .3s. cash. 
12 lines (about 84 words). .6s. cash. 


2 lines (about 14 words)..1s. cash. 
4 lines (about 28 words). .2s. cash. 
These advertisements are properly classified under stated headings. 
Births, marriages, deaths, etc., not exceeding six lines, 2s. cash per inser- 
tion; over six lines, ordinary rates. 
erly certified to insure insertion. 
Death and in memoriam notices containing poetry cr quotations charged 
6d. per line (or part of a line) extra for such matter. Funeral notices, 
2s. 6d. cash per insertion. 
Death, in memoriam advertisements, containing reference to more than 
one deceased, are charged 2s. for each deceased person mentioned. 


These advertisements must be prop- 


The restrictions on display type are very rigid —in 
fact, certain pages of the Telegraph resemble files of the 
New York Herald of forty and fifty years ago. Both 
“cuts” and “blocks” are mentioned in the “scale,” but 
most of the references to blocks are what, in the United 
States, are termed cuts. 


A Flat-rate Card. 


The St. John (N. B.) Telegraph and Times-Star are 
using what is practically a flat rate. The card of the lat- 





-- RATES FOR.. 


DISPLAY ADVERTISING. 


On all Orders of 2,000 Lines or more. 





i 
I 





RUN OF PAPER, 
WEXT READING MATTER, 
FULL POSITION, 


2c. Per Line, 
“Ee “ 
ane" 


Orders for less than 2,000 lines charged at casual rate 
of 3 cents per line. 


READERS 


set in News Style and Type 
charged double display rates. 





Financial Advertising 


Bank and Insurance Reports, Annual State- 
ments, Prospectuses, Etc., 


First insertion, . 10c. per line 
Each subsequent insertion, 5c. 








The TIMES-STAR is the Classified Adver- 
tising Medium in the Afterncon Field X 








A FLAT RATE PAPER 


A SIMPLE FLAT-RATE CARD. 


ter is reproduced. This makes an arrangement which can 
be easily understood by any advertiser and should avoid 
misunderstandings. 


Great Editor Passes Away. 


At Johns Hopkins Hospital, Baltimore, Maryland, on 
August 7, Harvey W. Scott, editor of the Portland (Ore.) 
Oregonian succumbed to heart failure, after undergoing a 
serious operation. As an editor of the old school, whose 
editorials were considered among the most forceful writ- 
ten in this country, Mr. Scott had exerted a national influ- 
ence on affairs governmental. He was respected for his 
fearlessness in writing down his opinions without regard 
as to who might be affected by them, and his editorial 
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work bore the stamp of responsibility, for the reason that 
Mr. Scott not only penned the “ leaders ” on the Oregonian, 
but was also the owner of the paper. While many friends 
disagreed with the Portland editor on public questions, 
few will be found who questioned his sincerity and rugged 
honesty. 

Mobile to Have New Daily. 


The first number of a new afternoon newspaper was 
expected to be issued at Mobile, Alabama, about the first of 
the present month. Local men, weil known in the news- 
paper field, are said to be at the head of the enterprise, 
and ample capital has been secured to finance it. The 
plant for printing the paper will be modern throughout, 
and the press service of the Enterprise Newspaper Asso- 
ciation is said to have been obtained. 


Result of Ad.-Contest No. 29. 


THE INLAND PRINTER’S twenty-ninth ad.-setting con- 
test was a very interesting one, as the ad. was unusually 
large and gave the compositors an opportunity to display 
their talent. Owing to the large amount of work involved 


VANCE R. NOE, 


First place. 


the number of entries was reduced to nineteen, but the 
nineteen specimens make an instructive study. Every con- 
testant sent in his vote on the best ads., which is the first 
complete vote we have had. In compiling the result, as in 
previous contests, three points were accorded each ad. 
selected for first place, two points for second, and one 
point for third. The compositors were not allowed to desig- 
nate :their own ads. for any of the places of honor. The 
names and addresses of the contestants, together with the 
numbers of their specimens, and their selections for first, 
second and third places, are given herewith: 


Specimen 
Nos. 

E. Nyman, Foley, Minn 

Frank D. Starr, Watsonville, Cal 

Guy H. Perrin, Kansas City, } 

Erie Petersen, Fort Wayne, Ind 

Moe, Matherville, BoWGes 6606 s02s0ciees 

George M. Stoops, Waynesboro, Pa..........+... 

E. Vaughn Smith, 

R. J. MeClymont, 


Vance R. 


DH-t St we StS 


Cardington, Ohio 
Edmonton, Alberta, Canada... . 


FRANK D, 
Second place. 
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Specimen 
Nos. 


Second 


—_ q . 
a > w w Choice. 


10 13 Warren S. Dressler, Camden, N. -¢ 
11 Edgar A. Ashton, Baltimore, Md 
12 George ©.. Adams, Braddock, Pais. ...0:666i00ceees 
14 R. M. Coffelt, Junction City, Kan 

15 Edward Ernest Bailey, Centre Hall, Pa 
16 Fred W. Yarroll, New Britain, Conn 
17 Augustine Reilly, Hoosick Falls, N. 
18 C. E. Majers, Topeka, Kan 
19 Ory E. Cluster, Centro, Cal 

A recapitulation of the selections follows: 

Specimen 

Nos. 

6 Vance R. Noe, Estherville, Iowa 

2 2 Frank D. Starr, Watsonville, Cal 

3 19 Ory E. Cluster, El Centro, Cal 

Eight points — No. 14. 

Seven points — No. 9. 

Six points — No. 5. 

Three points — Nos. 3, 4, 18. 

One point — Nos. 1, 7. 


The three winning ads. are closely bunched, with 28, 21 
and 20 points respectively, the next specimen in the list 


ORY EB, CLUSTER, 
Third place. 


STARR, 


receiving only eight points. After a study of the specimens 
all will agree that the best ad. won. A little more contrast 
would have been afforded if the word “ Great’ had not 
been displayed, but the contrast is good as it is. The sepa- 
rate panels, with strong headings and prices, are good 
features. No. 2 has strong headings, but has included too 
much in these lines and has not brought out the prices. 
No. 19, on the other hand, has displayed the prices, but did 
not have room for proper headings. It is interesting to 
note that two of the winning ads. come from California, 
and that the East did not secure a place in the list. Pho- 
tographs of the leading contestants are shown herewith, 
and brief biographical sketches follow: 

Vance R. Noe was born in Tazewell County, Illinois, in 1875, and moved 
to Nebraska when about seven years of age. He learned his trade in the 
offices of the Fremont Herald and Tribune, and worked in several States 
before locating in Estherville, Iowa, about eight years ago, where he has 
been foreman of the Enterprise practically all the time since that paper was 
started. Mr. Noe is married and has two children. 

Frank D. Starr was born in Mystic, Connecticut, in 1886, and learned 
his trade on the Day and Morning Telegraph, New London, Connecticut. 
Since then he has worked on the Pasadena (Cal.) Star and Fresno (Cal.) 
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and for the past two years has been employed on the Watsonville 
as the Pasadena Star. Here he 
job compositor, make-up and 


Herald, 
(Cal.) Register, 
is employed as 


owned by the same people 
an all-around man — ad.-man, 
machine operator. 

Ory E. Cluster was born in Pike County, Missouri, in 1873. He learned 
his trade in the office of the Journal Printing Company, in Kirksville, Mis- 
souri, Where he was employed for several years. In 1902 he located in St. 
Louis, where he held a responsible position for twelve years. In 1906 he 
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BUT A FEW MORE DAYS LEFT IN WHICH TO AVAIL YOURSELF OF THE BARGAINS OFFERED DURING THIS 


Great Cash-Raising Sale 


Those who fail to attend do themselves a gross injustice, for such economy chances are few 
and far between and never come again. 











Silks and Dress Goods 


All Must Go 


75e waist silke, on sale, 
yard ... 

$1.00 black taffeta sill, 36 inches wide, 
yard ... en esesene 


60c ~— dress goods on sale, 
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$1.00 0 striped voile dress ‘goods, 
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15c bleac! 
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Final Clean-Up Sale of All Tailor Made Wash Suits, $4.95 


Your choice of any wash suit in the store. They are all made in the new long coat effects, nicely trimmed, 
white, radeon blue and eae Berl: are re generally wo sold sels to ony 00. a Goel for first choice °° $4 95 
p3. 


$OF cons ccvesvemerce. 








Cash Raising Prices on 
Men’s Furnishings 
2 DIC 


— = sot aes et 
50c cual, good Teather | belt, — 


Te ce! ‘6 golf ‘shirts, 


Suc ty 75e good, stropg working shirte eo 


Men’s and Boys’ Clothing 


Under Wholesale Prices 


we rian heat $9.85 


~~ beeen Lape = $12.50 to $15.00 
ralues, 
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opportunity presents itself. Have been in the newspaper business eight 
years, working from devil up to full charge of country weeklies. At present 
working at mechanical and outside work on good salary. I expect to some 
better, I believe, as I have entire confi- 
a newspaper, and want to get where the 
harder I work the more I make. Financially, I have at this time hardly 
enough to get into a good paper. I would like to take the management of 
a paper, investing a few hundred dollars —not over $500—and having 
the opportunity to purchase the remainder later on. Or would lease a paper 
on favorable terms, providing I could secure purchase option. I prefer the 
as with my limited means I could handle it 
both as to ability and good 
married. no bad habits. If 


own a paper, the sooner the 


dence ability to conduct 


day 
in my 


lease proposition at this time, 
better. I can furnish excellent 
character. Am twenty-six years old, 
there is a newspaper owner who wants to lease or sell working interest 
to a man like me I would not object to hearing from him. Could not 
consider a salary, because I have a satisfactory salary and agreeable work 
at present. 

Those knowing of promising fields where existing 
papers could be purchased for a nominal price, or towns 
where local enterprises would extend assistance to the 
proper man who would start a paper, should send the par- 
ticulars to THE INLAND PRINTER, addressed as indicated 
at the head of this department. Young men with ability 
and ambition, and being in a position to invest at least a 


references, 
Have 





But a Few Days 
More Left 




















IN WHICH TO AVAIL YOURSELF OF THE BARGAINS OFFERED DURING THIS GREAT 


CASH-RAISING 
SALE 


Those who fail fo attend do themselves a gross injustice, for such 
economy chances are few and far between and never come again. 
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n’s, women’s and children’s tan shoes 


Don't visehira = peas —_ br onal in our shoe department. 4 Me! 
a, @ Entire stock of silk 


4 
at cost and less thi Ves ery pair of shoes in the store at a reduction. 
and linen parasols ate one “half peice: 


D. ALEXANDER & SONS 


No. 6.— First place. 























he located a piant of his own. 
Imperial Valley Press, at 


moved to Los Angeles, California, where 
Mr. Cluster is now employed as foreman of the 
El Centro, California. 

Both Mr. Noe and Mr. Cluster have figured among the 
leading contestants in previous contests, the former being 
second in No. 26 and the latter third in No. 24. 


The Man— The Field. 


Since the first announcement in our May number of 
THE INLAND PRINTER’S intention to endeavor to get 
together the man with the necessary talent and ability but 
with small capital, and the field where these qualifications 
could be used to best advantage, great interest has been 
shown and there has been much favorable comment, one 
man going so far as to say that it was the most com- 
mendable enterprise ever undertaken by a trade journal. 


The volume of correspondence is constantly growing, and’ 


hardly a day passes but one or more letters are received, 
asking for the addresses of men and fields described in pre- 
vious issues. This month, however, no new fields have 
been presented and only one additional man has come for- 
ward to state his qualifications and desires: 


“The Man—The Field” department of the last two issues of THE 
INLAND PRINTER noted with interest. I am the man, provided the right 


Final Clean-up Sale of All 
Tailor Wash Suits, $4.95 


Your choice of any wash sult in the store. 
They are all made in the new long-coat effect, 
nicely trimmed, White, Light Blue and Pink. 
They are generally sold up to $10. 

Come early for first choice at 


Silks and Dress Goods 
All Must Go 


75c Waist Silks, on Sale 
85e¢ Plain Messaline Silke 





Cash-Raising Prices on 
Men’s Furnishings 


Men's 50c President Suspenders, on Sale .. 
50¢ Quality Good Leather Belt now 
50c and 75c Men's Summer Underwear .. 
75e Men's Golf Shirts ..... P no 
50c and 75¢ Good, Strong We orkin 

$1.00 Fine Black Sateen Shirts 

75e and 50c 

$1.00 and $1.50 Fine Golf Shirts 


Men’s and Boys’ Clothing 


$1.00 Taffeta Silk, 36 inches wide ... 89¢ Under Wholesale Prices 
$1.25 Guaranteed 36-inch Black Tafteta 


50-inch Black Mohair, 6c valu 48c y: 
1.00 All-wool Striped Serge Sulting = raed 
31.00 Striped Volie Dress Goods 


Clearing Out Domestics 


71-Lc Fast-color Calicoes 

121-2e Red Border Huck Towels 
15sec Bleached Turkish Bath Towels 
$1.00 Large Aap Baga segs oe 
45e Welded Bed SI 

0c Good Hesenthogy .- 


Don’ # Overlook ~ vy Shoe Bargains 
Shoe Department 


Men's, Women's and Chi'dren’s Tan Shoes at 


20 pieces Apron Ging! 
40c Heavy Bleached Damask 


ENTIRE STOCK OF SILK AND LINEN 
PARASOLS AT --- ONE-HALF PRICE 


D. Alexander & Sons’ 


No. 2.— Second place. 


cost and less than cost price. Every pair of 
shoes in the store at a reduction. 


























limited amount of money, should also send the details of 
their experience and desires for publication. No names or 
addresses will be printed in either case, but interested par- 
ties will be placed in communication through correspond- 
ence. This must not be considered as an employment 
bureau, but simply a means of bringing together the man 
with small capital and the field where it can be invested to 
the best advantage. There are many worthy young men 
who have been frugal enough to save a few hundred dol- 
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lars, perhaps a few thousand, who deserve to learn of open- 
ings, which certainly exist, but of which they have no 
means of knowing. Thus far the effort to bring these two 
elements together has been most successful. 


Well-known German Publisher Drowned. 


While on a vacation trip with his family, Walter R. 
Michaelis, publisher of the Chicago Staats-Zeitung, was 
drowned in Oquaga Lake, near Deposit, New York, early 
last month, while attempting to save the life of his eight- 
year-old daughter, who had fallen overboard. Mr. Michaelis 





But a Few Days More Left in Which to Avail Yourself of the 
Bargains Offered During This Great 


CASH RAISING SALE 


Those who fail to attend do themselves a gross injustice, for such 
economy chances are few and far between and never come again. 
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Final Clean-up Sale of all Tailor Wash Suits $4.95 


Your choice of any Wash Suit in the store. whi all made 
in the new long-coat effect, — trimmed, ite, Light Blue and Pink. 
They are generally sold up to $10. Come early for first choice at $4.95. 


Men’s and Boys’ Clothing Under Wholesale Prices 
Our Famous $15 Suits on Sale $11.35 
Men's $:2.50 Suits, one im two suits * $8. 15 si Knee Pant Suits, “7 — $3.15 


He a kid, on sale 
eave 8 Bore ne Pst Sat worth 8 $5.00 
wearer Sa —_ "= $14.60 oy et cal" © ° a 
Entire Stock of Silk and Linen eo at One-half Price 
Don’t overlook the many shoe 


our Shoe 
—_. Women’s and Children’s Tan ieee of at cost less 
han cost price. Every pair of shoes in the store at a reduction 


D. Alexander & Sons 


No. 19.— Third place. 
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held his little girl above water until the arrival of help, 
but his strength failed him just as he handed the child over 
to the rescuers, and he went down. The body was not 
found until several hours later. 

In 1908 Mr. Michaelis succeeded his father, the late 
Richard C. Michaelis, as publisher of the Staats-Zeitung 
and Freie Press, He was not only a beloved newspaper 
man, but a prominent and popular member of many Ger- 
man societies, and the news of his death was received with 
widespread grief. 

A Mix-up in Arizona. 


The official organ of the newly formed labor party of 
Arizona, called the Voice of the People, is having troubles 
of its own. A six months’ contract had been made with the 
Citizen Printing & Publishing Company, of Tucson, to 
print the paper, but it is alleged, because of scurrilous and 
defamatory matter contained in a recent issue, the pub- 
lishing company has canceled its contract. Members of 
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the labor party, however, charge that James T. Williams 
Jr., who is president of the Citizen Company, is a Tafi 
henchman, a close friend of Postmaster-General Hitchcock 
and closely allied with Judge Campbell, of the distric: 
court, who was assailed in the Voice of the People for a 
decision legalizing the sale of liquor. A recent issue of the 
paper was suppressed by the Postoffice Department and 
F. H. Blightson, its editor, according to report, was 
assaulted by a gang of men in the Citizen office, and, after 
his rescue by friends, a demand was made for the arrest 
of a linotype operator and a machinist. The chief of police 
refused to arrest the men. Later the assaulted editor was 
arrested and released under $1,000 bonds. When his case 
was called for trial, the entire force of union machinists 
working in the Southern Pacific shops marched in a body 
to the courtroom in their overalls, and when the judge 
declared the editor not guilty, he was carried upon the 
shoulders of his comrades from the court building. 


Dean of Battle Creek Journalism. 


Charles E. Barnes, the dean of Battle Creek journal- 
ism, has a most interesting article in a recent issue of the 
Battle Creek (Mich.) Sunday Journal, describing the his- 
tory of newspaperdom in that city since 1865, forty-five 
years ago, when Mr. Barnes entered the office of the 
Journal as an apprentice. The first type set by Mr. Barnes 
was an item concerning a robbery at Marshall, Michigan, 
and the paper containing this article he still preserves. 


News Notes. 


Tue Eldred (Pa.) Eagle is for sale. 

THE Parthenon (Ark.) Gleaner is reported suspended. 

THE Emaus (Pa.) Herald has discontinued publication. 

At Astoria, Ill., the Argus and Searchlight have been consolidated. 

Suspension of publication by the Marietta (Pa.) Register is reported. 

A NEW weekly, to be called the Reporter, will be started at Paulsboro, Pa- 

CoALDALE, Pa., is to have a new weekly. It will be published by D. C. 
Gildea. 

THE Chickasaw Banner, 
ley, Okla. 

THE Mansfield (Ohio) News has been giving free band concerts at the 
local parks. 

A stock company is being formed at Magnolia, Ark., 
cultural paper. 

THE Dryden (Ont.) Observer has been consolidated with the Star, at 
Wabigoon, Ont. 

REPUBLICANS are considering the matter of starting a weekly newspaper 
at Sheffield, Ala. 

THE publishers of the Elm Grove (W. Va.) Journal are talking of print- 
ing the paper daily. 

Roy V. SoMERVILLE, a New Yorker, has been appointed advertising man- 
ager of London Punch. 

Ar Lawton, Okla., the Daily Constitution-Democrat plant was badly 
damaged by fire recently. 

GREAT FALus has been chosen by the Montana State Press Association as 
next year’s meeting-place. 

CONSOLIDATION of two Kentucky papers, the Covington Comment and the 
Campbell Citizen, is reported. 

A NEW plant will be installed by the Plant City (Fla.) Courier. 
Thomas is editor and proprietor. 

A NEW morning newspaper will be established at Portland, Ore. 
be known as the Daily Democrat. 

A NEWLY organized company, with E. S. Blanton as president, has taken 
over the Newport News (Va.) Press. 

A SEVEN-COLUMN, eight-page daily newspaper will be started at Tusca- 
loosa, Ala. It will be called the News. 

Ir is reported that a local company has been formed to establish and 
conduct a weekly paper at Mingo, Ohio. 

THE Montana State Printers’ League was organized at a convention of 
newspaper men, held recently at Bozeman. 

E. J. GALLAGHER has succeeded Michael Meehan as editor of the Concord 
(N. H.) Patriot. Leo Sexton is the new publisher. 

THE Peoria (Ill.) Journal has moved into its new home, which is one of 
the handsomest newspaper buildings in the country. 

CLARENCE HELLER, publisher of the Continental (Ohio) Northwestern, 
has sold the plant to W. S. Thompson, of Oberlin, Ohio. 

CuHaRLEs Scort is the publisher of the consolidated Republican and Her- 
ald, at Marshall, Ill. The paper will be known as the Herald. 

Joun A. Berry, Oberlin, Ohio, representing a company, will publish an 
independent newspaper at Elyria, beginning about September 1 

A $50,000 paMAGE suit has been brought against the Masonic Chronicler 
Publishing Corapany, which is owned by Jason R. Lewis, who is editor-in- 
chief of the Masonic Chronicler. The action is for libel, and is brought by 


of Waynewood, Okla., has moved to Pauls Val- 
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a member of the order who was recently arrested on the charge of obtaining 
money through a confidence game. 

T. A. McNEAL, editor of the Farmers’ Mail and Breeze, an Arthur Capper 
publication, is a candidate for Congress in the First Kansas District. 

Tue Louisiana paper, the Webster Signal and the Minden Press, have 
consolidated, and are being published at Minden, as the Signal-Democrat. 

F. A. Moore, of Winston-Salem, former editor of the Journal, of that 
city, has purchased the controlling stock of the Durham (N. C.) Daily Sun. 

On August 1 the Colorado Springs (Colo.) Evening Telegraph was con- 
solidated with the Evening Herald of the same city, under the title of the 
Herald-Telegraph. 

Because of having made an active campaign against gambling, J. E. 
Blank, editor of the Madison (Ill.) Republic, was badly beaten by two thugs 
in his office recently. 

A NEw paper, to be called the News-Leader, will be published at Greer, 
S. C. The first issue will appear about September 15. M. L. Rhodes will 
be the general manager. 

Tue Courier Publishing Company, which has been issuing a Sunday paper 
at West Chester, Pa., recently went into the hands of the sheriff and its 
plant was sold at auction. 

A $10,000 prize has been offered by the Boston Globe for the winner cf 
the twenty-five-mile aviation race, to be held in conjunction with the Har- 
vard-Boston celebration this month. 

For the purpose of establishing Socialist papers in a number of Ohio 
cities, the Findlay Call Publishing Company, Findlay, Ohio, has been incor- 
porated, with a capital of $50,000. 

C. C. PERsHING, a well-known Sioux City (Iowa) printer, gave a ban- 
quet recently to all of the daily newspaper printers in the city. The occa- 
sion was Mr. Pershing’s departure for the Pacific coast. 

A NEW weekly newspaper was scheduled to make its appearance at Mon- 
ticello, Ga., some time during the latter part of August. The proprietors 
and editors are Nevin Talleson, Eugene Baynes and Hollis Pope. 

At Rhinelander, Wis., the Rhinelander Publishing Company has been 
organized and will take over the Vindicator, with E. E. Payne as manager 
and editor. The paper is now issued twice a week, but the purpose of the 
new company is to make it a daily. 

A suit for damages against the Dayton (Ohio) Herald, aggregating 
$200,000, brought by members of the Gilman family, as a result of certain 
stories published in connection with the murder of Dona Gilman several 
years ago, has been dismissed, settlement having recently been effected. 

V. A. PoLacHEK, publisher of the recently started Commercial Times, 
at Chicago, has purchased the membership of the old Chicago Chronicle 
in the Associated Press, but it is stated that the franchise is not valid, 
although Mr. Polachek says he expects to obtain Associated Press service. 

Rev. H. C. Morrison, at the recent Desplaines (IIl.) camp-meeting, made 
a vicious verbal attack on Editor Lyman Abbott, of the Outlook, stating 
that ‘‘if another period of financial depression should come upon us and 
the six million toilers should get hungry, they will vent their vengeance 
first upon such men as Abbott, who have destroyed their faith in God and 
the Bible.” It is said these utterances provoked marked discord. 


New Publications. 
Merrill, Wis.— News. 

Sullivan, Mo.— News. T. E. Dotter. 

Nehawka, Neb.— News. John I. Long. 
Bowling Green, Ky.— Liberty. W. O. Bundy. 
Townsend, Mont.— Broadwater County Option. 
Sterling, Neb.— Weekly Citizen. T. W. Lally. 
Big Lake, Minn.— The Wave. Samuel L. Rauk. 

Shelbourne Falls, Mass.— Shelbourne Falls Press. 

New Martinsville, W. Va.— Tribune. C. O. Shaub. 

Charleston, W. Va — Weekly Courier. George Byrne. 

Sumrall, Miss.— Eagle. W. G. Brown, of Lumberton. 

Parkersburg, W. Va.— Tribune. Mayor W. B. Pedigo. 

Houston, Tex.— Chickasaw County Times. E. T. Winston. 

Frederick, Md.— Press (daily). Frederick Publishing Company. 
Philadelphia, Pa.— Forecast (Socialist magazine). C. H. Goudiss. 
Palmyra, Pa.— The Citizen. Report Publishing Company, of Lebanon. 
Decherd, Tenn.— Tribune. Brazleton Printing Company, of Winchester. 
Fort Wayne, Ind.— Trade Mark News. The Trade Mark Title Company. 
Huntington, W. Va.— The Pulse (magazine). Russell McCarthy, editor. 


Changes of Ownership. 


Pueblo, Colo.— Post. 

King City, Mo.— Democrat. 

Polo, Ill.— Visitor. Sold to Stella Smith. 

Tavistock, Ont.— Gazette. N. Dopp to F. H. Leslie. 

Stayton, Ore.— Mail. W. L. Freres to C. B. Babcock. 

Alden, Kan.— Journal. Percy Torrey to W. E. Davis. 

Brandon, Tex.— Observer. W. L. Wray to J. D. Burrs. 

Keyser, W. Va.— Tribune. W. S. Barger to C. L. Bane. 

Silverton, Ore.— Appeal. H. E. Brown to H. E. Hodges. 

Stanford, Ky.— Journal. E. C. Walton to S. M. Saufley. 

Montour, Iowa.— Courier. L. H. Bufkin to Earl McNair. 
Richmond, Mich.—- Review. E. E. Brown to H. F. Harris. 

Red Oak, Iowa.— Sun. Boll & Clark to Wm. Boll & Sons. 

Aubrey, Tex.— Herald. J. M. Spencer to O. L. Hamilton. 
Batesville, Miss— Panola Star. Sold to Mrs. E. M. Cage. 
Tuckerton, N. J.— Beacon. B. H. Crosby to E. M. Mathis. 

Blunt, S. D.— Advocate. H. O. Besancon to C. E. Besancon. 
Helena, Ark.— Daily News. Sold to C. M. Young, of Pine Bluff. 
Newville, Pa.— Star and Enterprise. Otto Block to J. W. Strohm. 
Dunkirk, Ohio.— Standard. G. M. Kingsbury to Charles 0. Fowler. 
Towner, N. D.— News and Stockman. J. L. Killion to F. B. Haines. 
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Corpus Christi, Tex.— Sun. Mrs. Maude Gerhard to W. W. Gardner. 
Sanderson, Tex.— Times. Sanderson Printing Company to Jesse McKee. 
Pittsboro, Ind.— Sun. George Dewey to Samuel James, the former 
owner. 

Okmulgee, Okla.— Daily Herald. J. S. Moore to company headed by 
Daniel McFarland. 

Atlantic City, N. J.— Daily Review. John G. Shreve to the Seashore 
Publishing Company. 

Delphi, Ind.— Journal. Charles B. Landis and Victor L. Richetts to 
Enoch E. and B. B. Mayhill, of Flora. 

Merrill, Wis.— News. Sold to Edward Mahon and Edward Fitzgerald, 
former publishers of the Wausau (Wis.) Record-Herald. 


Deaths. 


Hobart, Okla.— Clinton J. Worrall, state printer of Oklahoma. 

Omaha, Neb.—S. S. Peters, veteran newspaper man and soldier. 

London, Eng.— Linley Sambourne, since 1867 cartoonist for Punch. 

Kokomo, Ind.— Daniel G. Wilkins, pioneer printer, who had lived in one 
house for almost forty years. 

Minneapolis, Minn.— William F. Mirick, well-known newspaper printer. 
He lived in the Twin Cities about forty years. 

Alton, Mo.— Thomas H. Perrin, senior member of the printing firm of 
Perrin & Smith, of St. Louis, a former newspaper publisher and veteran of 
the Civil War. 

_ Portsmouth, N. H.— Benjamin A. Appleton, publisher of the Bethlehem 
(N. H.) White Mountain Echo, and for twenty years proprietor of the New- 
buryport (Mass.) Herald. 

Indianapolis, Ind.— James Gogan, at one time editor and publisher of 
the Boone County Pioneer, and later a compositor on the Indianapolis Jour- 
nal for more than thirty years. 

Cleveland, Ohio.— George Lyman Ingersoll, from whose printing-office, 
at Hudson, Ohio, in the early part of the last century, were issued some of 
the first books printed in that State. 

Maryville, Mo.— Thomas E. Wescott, old-time tourist compositor who 
had traveled from coast to coast. He was postmaster at Peoria, Ill., when 
Abraham Lincoln was president. 

Brooklyn, N. Y.— Joel W. Taylor, on old-time printer and later one of 
the editors of the Binghamton Republican. Several years ago he conducted 
a music-printing establishment in New York city. 

Chicago, I1].— Oliver Hazard Perry, familiarly known as ‘* Commodore.” 
He was one of the oldest proofreaders in the city and among the first mem- 
bers of the Press Club and the local typographical union. 






























































A PRESSMAN’S HOME. 


Residence of John B. Turcot, foreman pressroom, Free Press Printing Com- 
pany, Burlington, Vermont. 
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JOHN PETTIBONE’S SON & COMPANY 


LATE OF LONDON 
INVITE YOUR INSPECTION OF THEIR LATEST 
IMPORTATIONS OF ENGLISH AND SCOTCH 
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THE WILLIAMS & ANDERSON COMPANY 


HAVE TRANSFERRED THEIR OFFICES FROM 
BROADWAY AND TWENTY-SEVENTH STREET 
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The assistance of pressmen is desired in the solution of the 
problems of the pressroom in an endeavor to reduce the various 
processes to an exact science. 


New Embossing Device for Job Presses. 


Much of the tedious detail hitherto involved in doing 
embossed work is likely to be removed by the use of a 
recently patented device, called the Orro Embosser, now 
being made by the Orro Manufacturing Company, 119 
West Twenty-fifth street, New York. It can be attached to 
the tympan-sheet of an ordinary job press, and perfect 
embossing can be produced by it with remarkable facility. 
If desired, printing can be done at the same impression, as 
there is no interference by the rollers. The embossing may 
be done either plain or to register on top of colors or bronze. 

The appliance consists essentially of a pair of hinged 
jaws, the female embossing die being placed in the upper 
jaw and the force in the lower. The jaws are fastened to 
the tympan as easily as pin-guides, and the stock to be 
embossed is fed between them so as to take the embossing 
where it is wanted. There is an iron block furnished with 
the outfit, which is placed in the type-form just as one would 
insert an electrotype, and when the impression is given, 
this block forces the jaws of the embosser together, and the 
embossing is done. This arrangement does not interfere in 
the slightest with the type-form, the iron block being no 
larger than the jaws carrying the dies, so that a printed 
and embossed job can be perfected at one impression. The 
dies being interchangeable, a complete change in the design 
can be made in a minute. 

As the force is made directly from the die, it has got to 
fit. Both these parts slide into the Orro on tracks and are 
stopped in exactly the right place by springs which press 
into cross-slots in the back of the force and of the die, hold- 
ing them there without the slightest variation. This abso- 
lute accuracy of register in the dies ensures a sharp, clean 
design, the specimens of the product submitted to THE 
INLAND PRINTER being very beautiful in this respect. 

In operating the Orro, a previous knowledge of embos- 
sing is not essential, and with it any work can be done that 
a special embossing-press will do, within two inches of the 
edge of the stock. In some lines of work an embossed piece 
gives an appearance of elegance and refinement unap- 
proached by any other method of decoration. There are 
hundreds of uses, such as covers for booklets and cata- 
logues, circulars, stationery, calendars, photograph mounts, 
invitations, score-cards, society work, or for embellishing 
anything made of paper or card with an embossed crest, 
monogram or other design. 

The makers have provided a book of stock dies for the 
convenience of the trade. The illustrations are the exact 
size of the dies, and each is numbered for handy reference. 
Special dies will be made on short notice at a moderate 
price, depending largely on the simplicity or intricacy of 
the design. The system of interchangeable dies is a feature 
which will interest every printer, particularly as the 
makers have established an exchange or “library” plan, 
whereby dies may be exchanged on payment of a small dif- 
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ference in price and other stock or special dies provided in 
their stead. The female dies are said to be indestructible, 
while the forces, or male dies, will last for more than one 
hundred thousand impressions, and are renewed at a cost 
of $1 each. 

The illustrations on preceding page give a fair idea of 
the Orro Embosser and the way it is used. Detailed descrip- 
tion with specimens of the work will be sent to employing 
printers and pressmen on written request. 


Benzen— Benzin. 


(740.) The apparent similarity of these names leads 
to some confusion regarding their properties. The press- 
man is quite familiar with the latter, for benzin is the 
most commonly used solvent in the pressroom, being 
derived from petroleum. Benzen is obtained from coal tar 
and is used, indirectly, in the preparation of many of the 
colored substances and developers used in color photog- 
raphy. 

School for Pressmen. 


(739.) “I ama pressman, having but a limited expe- 
rience in colorwork, and am ambitious to learn all the 
tricks in presswork. I would like to know of a school for 
pressmen.” Answer.— There is soon to be started a school 
for the instruction of pressmen, under the auspices of the 
International Printing Pressmen’s Union. All the pre- 
liminaries have not been arranged, hence the delay in 
announcing the opening of school. Particulars will be 
given in these columns later. 


** Imposition’? for Pressmen. 


(733.) “Isa pressman working in a shop using patent 
bases required to make up his own forms? What book on 
imposition will be of help to a pressman?” Answer.— 
Pressmen do lay out pages and should know the lays of 
various kinds. “ Imposition,” by F. J. Trezise, is an excel- 
lent book for this purpose, having all the forms of imposi- 
tion for the various folding machines, and being concise 
and of pocket size should be in the possession of every 
pressman having such work as our correspondent refers to. 
The price is $1, postpaid, to be had from The Inland Printer 
Company. 

Hot Embossing. 


(736.) “ Have you a book on embossing that will give 
directions for hot embossing? What kind of composition 
is used for this class of work, and where can it be pro- 
cured? I have a composition, but I must make it ready the 
night before I use it so as to give it time to set.” Answer. 
— “Practical Guide to Embossing and Die Stamping” 
treats the subject of embossing fully; published by The 
Inland Printer Company; price $1.50, postpaid. A special 
grade of embossing compound is used for hot embossing 
that will withstand all the heat required in this work and 
will give sharp relief; it does not require preparation over 
night. Paul Schwenke, Detroit, Michigan, makes a spe- 
cialty of this compound. 


Books on Inkmaking. 


(738.) One of the largest manufacturing concerns of 
typewriter letter duplicators sends the following query: 
“ Will thank you for the names of the best works on print- 
ing and lithographic inks.” Answer.— To become familiar 
with a subject one should read books written by different 
authors, as the subject-matter may be treated from a dif- 
ferent viewpoint and gives the student a broader grasp of 
the subject, hence we suggest the following books, all of 
which are well written and illustrated: ‘“ Manufacture 
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of Ink,” by Sigmund Lehner; price, $2.10; “ Oil Colors 
and Printing Inks,” by L. E. Andes; price, $2.60; ‘“Mod- 
ern Printing Inks,” by Alfred Seymour; price, $2. For 
sale by The Inland Printer Company, and sent postpaid 
for price stated. 


Numbering Machines on a Press. 

(735.) Submits a loose-leaf order-blank, having a 
space in lower right corner for an automatic numbering 
machine, which is operated by the pressure given the 
“No.” part. The query concerns its use on a cylinder 
press and is as follows: “ Would like to know how to use 
this machine on a cylinder press so that it will not punch 
through the stock. It works all right on a platen machine.” 
Answer.— On the platen press the characters “ No.” im- 
pinge on a flat surface, the pressure being given direct, 
while on a cylinder the pressure is first received on the 
edge which causes it to punch in a trifle before it is fully 
depressed. The punching of the edge and the consequent 
rough printing of the characters can be minimized by cut- 
ting out a small piece of the top sheet and one or two 
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desires to know how to remedy his trouble. Answer.— 
The type and rule for work of this kind will print best if 
a heavy-faced selection is made. As the form contains 
some light ornaments and also one and two point rule, this 
part should be changed to four-point and the light orna- 
ments eliminated, as they will fill up when a stiff ink is 
used. The heavy-faced type will print properly with the 
ink unmodified except by the addition of a small quantity 
of turpentine. This will cut the gloss, and if less impres- 
sion is carried, while the press runs slower, the covering 
capacity of the ink will be increased. As glossy inks do 
not look well on antique, unless they are given the highest 
finish, it will be well to allow the ink to dry out flat. This 
is brought about with turpentine mixed into the ink. 
Double rolling will give a more uniform covering than by 
carrying a great quantity of ink. 


Automatic Numberers. 
(741.) Submits a sheet of manila, 8 by 12 inches, on 
which five blanks are to be printed. The blanks are to be 
numbered as printed and are to run up to twelve thousand. 
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sheets beneath it and pasting thereon a thin piece of cellu- 
loid which will be slightly less in thickness than the pieces 
removed; the celluloid offers greater resistance than the 
top sheet and does not punch through so readily. 


Violet Ink for Goldenrod Stock. 


(737.) Horace Carr, Cleveland, Ohio, offers the fol- 
lowing suggestions relative to queries 716 and 720, in 
THE INLAND PRINTER of August: “If No. 716 will sponge 
his hard rollers, after washing clean with benzin, and 
when they have dried enough to become tacky, will cover 
the face liberally with glycerin, repeating this last opera- 
tion for several days, it will freshen the rollers somewhat; 
but, as you say, new roller is the only permanent remedy. 
If No. 720, when printing goldenrod stock, will use a good 
strong purple or violet ink and mix in some very heavy 
cover white, one-third white to two-thirds purple, it will 
help matters a great deal. If the color is not deep enough 
after printing with this, run a second impression with 
more purple and less of the white.” 


Ink Spoiled by Reducing. 

(742.) Submits a pamphlet cover, printed in red ink 
on black antique cover-stock. The printing is weak and 
mottled in the solid lines and rules, and shows the ink to 
be squashed out to the edges, indicating too strong impres- 
sion with a weak-bodied ink. The ink also exhibits a 
glossy appearance, contrasting strongly with this matte 
surface, which suggests that a gloss red had been used. 
The printer who is inexperienced in this class of work 


The query runs as follows: ‘“ We have two automatic 
numberers to go on a platen press and we desire to print 
the enclosed sheet and have five consecutive numbers to 
the sheet, the numbers running up to twelve thousand. To 
number by hand will be expensive. How can we do this 
work to avoid hand-numbering?” Answer.—As you have 
but two numberers, you should procure three more; all 
should be of the type that can be arranged to skip five 
numbers. Lock them in the proper place and arrange the 
numbers so as to start the top blank as number one, and 
the others in consecutive order; the sheets as printed 
should be turned face down by the feeder as they are 
withdrawn. 
Offset Press for Bag-printing. 


(743.) A Parisian printer and manufacturer of paper 
bags sends the following questions: “1. Why are not 
aluminum plates used in offset printing? 2. What are the 
best machines for making the square, block-bottom bags 
from sheets? We wish the addresses of manufacturers. 
3. Is there any special bag-paper manufacturer in the 
United States? 4. We presume the offset press to be the 
best to print the sheets to be turned into bags; we would 
be pleased to learn the names of offset-press makers in the 
United States. We wish to state that we find so much use- 
ful and interesting matter in your journal, that, despite 
of our incomplete knowledge of your language, we read 
every line from the first to the last, and we anxiously await 
the day the steamer brings your well-made paper to us.” 
Answer.— 1. Aluminum, as well as zinc, is used on offset 
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presses. As zinc is much the cheaper of the two metals, 
and as it meets all the requirements for this machine, it is 
not likely that aluminum will displace zinc for some time. 
2. Address the Continental Paper Bag Company, New 
York, for information concerning machines and special 
paper for bagmaking. 4. The following are makers of 
offset presses, to whom inquiries may be addressed: Fuchs 
& Lang Manufacturing Company, 29 Warren street, New 
York city; Hall Printing Press Company, Dunellen, N. J.; 
Harris Automatic Press Company, Chicago, IIll.; R. Hoe 
& Co., 504 Grand street, New York city; A. H. Kellogg 
Company, New York city; Potter Printing Press Com- 
pany, Plainfield, N. J.; Walter Scott & Co., Plainfield, N. J. 


Smut-sheeting Machine. 


The Gilbert Slip-sheeting Machine Company, of Chi- 
cago, has been assigned a patent by the inventor on a 
machine for slip-sheeting which can be attached to cylinder 
presses. The inventor of this machine is James E. Gilbert, 
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the cloth is worked in folds by rods and bars moving hori- 
zontally, two hundred sheets are in the machine at one 
time. The first sheet is discharged into the truck at the 
bottom just at the time the last one is received on the cloth 
at the top of the machine, and in the same order as printed. 
The time of passage through the machine can be readily 
computed. It is, however, sufficient to allow any of the 
ordinary inks to take a film. The machine is directly con- 
nected to the press and can be made in such a way that it 
can be detached and moved to another machine and oper- 
ated successively on several machines, as the width of the 
folds permits the use of the widest stock. 

The inventor’s claim of “an automatic machine by 
which successive portions of smut-sheet material are 
placed between the successive sheets of lithographed or 
printed matter, as they are delivered from the press, this 
without the smut-sheet rubbing on the print-sheet,” is sub- 
stantially attained in this machine without restricting the 
output of the press. 


TOLMAN JOB PRINT EMPLOYEES, BROCKTON, MASSACHUSETTS, 
On their annual outing at Glen Echo Lake. 


well known to the printing trades as joint controller of 
Gilbert-Harris metallic overlay. 

The machine is devised to give a sufficient interval 
between the printing and stacking of sheets, so as to 
allow the ink to form a film; in other words, to allow the 
vehicle of the ink to form a protecting skin which will pre- 
vent offset by contact of the sheet that follows. 

The machine differs radically from any other device 
designed for the same purpose and has been tested under 
the most exacting conditions, so that the projectors appear 
satisfied that the work can be done perfectly and wholly 
automatic. 

The present method of slip-sheeting involves the use of 
manila, news or other grade of rough paper, and the 
placing, by hand, of these sheets successively between the 
printed sheets on the fly-table by girls or other help. 
These sheets are again removed after sufficient lapse of 
time is given the ink to form a protecting layer. By the 
new method the sheets are carried to the smut-sheeting 
machine by tapes from the press and are delivered printed 
side up on to an endless cloth. The sheet is supported by 
this cloth and makes a number of changes of position ver- 
tically until it is finally laid, softly and without friction or 
side vibration, on a truck below. During its transmission 
through the machine it is lying on the cloth, face up, and at 
no time has its printed surface contact with cloth or sheet, 
thus insuring an opportunity for the ink to take on a film 
without smutting. By the ingenious arrangement whereby 


Badge Printing. 


“Would like answers to the following ques- 
tions relating to badge printing. 1. What kind of ribbon 
and ink is best suited for badges? 2. What should the 
charges be for such work as compared with commercial 
work, such as note-heads, etc.? 3. What methods are 
employed on long runs of printed badges?” Answer.— 1. 
Satin ribbon always prints and looks well, providing the 
proper type and color of inks are used. An ink carrying 
the maximum of pigment with the minimum of tackiness 
should be used. To cut a heavy-bodied ink use spirits of 
turpentine in small quantities. 2. The charges should be 
based on the time consumed in the work, together with the 
cost of material used and the time required to prepare it 
for use. 3. If the length of the badge permits, time can be 
saved by printing them double, for it is but a trifle more 
difficult to print a piece of ribbon ten inches long than half 
that size, and a light-faced rule may be used as a mark 
between the forms for cutting them. The feeder, with the 
aid of a boy to separate the ribbons on the feed-board, may 
print them at a rate up to eight hundred an hour by feed- 
ing them to a pica reglet pasted on a piece of glazed label 
stock. The grippers can be arranged so that a network of 
thread runs through the type lines so that the ribbons are 
readily detached from the type. An ingenious printer on 
a long run of two-inch satin ribbons, six inches long, 
removed his platen cam roller and locked the platen up, 
and prints the ribbons from the bolt which is attached 
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below the lower edge of the platen and held at a slight ten- 
sion. The ribbon is drawn upward the required distance 
after each impression and allowed to fall in folds into a 
paper box, or is gathered carefully and laid aside, to be 
afterward cut to the mark printed lightly thereon. This 
plan is of little or no value for short runs. 


A Make-ready from New Zealand. 


(744.) On several occasions we have commented on 
the excellence of the presswork of Mr. J. V. Price, of the 
Weekly Press, Christchurch, New Zealand. At our request, 
he sent us a complete tympan of a form of letterpress and 
illustrations of the last Christmas issues of the Weekly 
Press. This tympan consists of three sheets of top-sheet 
manila .005 inch thick, one sheet of hard super book paper 
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There is no cut-out in the tympan to compensate for this 
addition. The printing of this form of the Weekly Press 
is one of extraordinary clearness in the half-tone cuts, the 
work in this respect being superior to our metropolitan 
magazines of similar size. In a letter to THE INLAND 
PRINTER, Mr. Price says: “In reference to the tympan 
which I sent you and your query as to whether those tym- 
pans represented the complete make-ready of the forms, I 
beg to say, yes, they formed the complete make-ready. 
There were no ‘spot’ sheets or other make-ready of any 
sort besides those sent. This makes me think that even 
at your end there are pressmen who put in unnecessary 
work in the make-ready, and I hope my fellow pressmen 
will pardon me for saying so, also for a few remarks on 
make-ready. Might I ask why those pressmen figured 
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.004 inch thick, two sheets of super .003 inch thick. The 
sheets are arranged in the order named, the thinnest paper 
being next to the hard packing. There is a noticeable 
absence of the mark-out sheets, which characterize a tym- 
pan in an American pressroom. There is not a pencil- 
mark on the entire tympan. The make-ready consists sub- 
stantially of a few patches of tissue .0018 inch thick, 
placed in position where the impression is visibly weak. 
There are a few cut-outs in the thin super, and a cham- 
fering of page edges on the lowest sheet. Several spots on 
the draw-sheets were rubbed down to soften the pressure. 
The zine overlays were pasted on the third manila and 
above it was attached the heavy sheet of super stock. The 
top sheet does not exhibit any considerable depression as 
a result of sixty thousand impressions. The heavy sheet 
of super, which was attached just above the zinc overlays, 
is developed into a reverse matrix of the overlay, by the 
continued pressure. These overlays show a thickness of 
.007 inch in the solids and .0051 inch in the high lights. 


there were some spot sheets which were not included in 
the make-ready sent? All that was necessary was done 
on the numbers of sheets forming the make-ready. Then 
why have more; could they see any necessity for having 
more spot sheets? If I could have got better results, or 
saved time by having, say, one or two more sheets for 
make-ready, I certainly would have them. And this is 
where so many pressmen err. They have too many make- 
ready and spot sheets, and in many cases they don’t get the 
amount of make-ready on each sheet that they should get, 
but waste the time putting on unnecessary tympan sheets, 
instead of doing all they can systematically on each sheet 
right from the ‘jump.’ I say also that a great many 
pressmen make or cause much of this unnecessary work 
in make-ready themselves, through not using their brains 
at the start of the job. For instance, in the underlaying 
and careful planing down of the forms this is the founda- 
tion and most vital part of the make-ready; but how many 
pressmen loosen their forms and make sure everything is 











down and solid before starting on the make-ready on 
cylinder (or tympan). How many men underlay a form, 
pull proof — yes, the cuts are all up level —‘ right, oh,’ 
lock-up forms on bed, proceed with make-ready, place 
overlays in position, almost complete the make-ready, 
when they wonder why a rule or some portion of the form 
is still too heavy or ‘just as bad’ as it was before it was 
cut out; then the form is examined, perhaps unlocked and 
carefully planed down, and then, when the next proof is 
pulled, they wonder what has occurred to bring about the 
change of appearance of the last impression. The result 
is a ‘botched make-ready,’ which gives poor results and 
causes much trouble in the working off of the job. Another 
time, just after the job is started, the form has to be 
unlocked on machines for some alteration — it happens the 
form gets planed down, with the same result — it is quite 
different to when the pressman finished his underlaying 
and, without unlocking and planing the whole of the form, 
proceeded with the make-ready. But, if he had used judg- 
ment when underlaying he would know that the type- 
matter near the blocks would be drawn up ever so little. 
Here is the time to loosen the forms and see that every- 
thing is solid — it pays to attend to this. If it so happens 
the form has to be unlocked later on, then you are in the 
same position with your make-ready when you see the 
form is again locked up after being carefully planed down. 
How many pressmen, when asked why they have been so 
long over a make-ready, tell you the form was in a very bad 
way, that they have been working on and patched up ‘ six 
or eight sheets,’ and surely they have been busy the whole 
time and working hard, too. Yes, they have been working, 
but all this work wasn’t wanted, and, if you look into each 
sheet forming the make-ready, you will find much of it 
could have been avoided. It takes a lot of hammering to 
convince them they could have done with less work, saved 
the time and expense of two, at least, of the tympan sheets 
and had a better and more reliable make-ready. Another 
matter I would like to refer to is interlaying and overlay- 
ing half-tones which are mounted on a wooden base. Many 
pressmen spend a lot of time in cutting and applying inter- 
lays. Well, we will perhaps allow that some mounts 
require an interlay to level them off; but often this interlay 
is applied when it is not wanted, and in due course the 
overlay is placed in position and job started, but the pres- 
sure from above gradually (sometimes very quickly) 
squeezes the interlay into the mount and, swelling the 
mount, causes trouble here, undoing the work of the inter- 
lay, and lessening the life of the plate. When this same 
thing is applied to iron or metal mounts it is even worse, 
and there can be only one result — unnecessary strain on 
machine and unnecessary wear on the plates. I have seen 
the life squashed out of many a good plate through too 
much make-ready and pressure caused by using both an 
interlay and an overlay on the same plate, when one — the 
overlay in preference — would have been quite sufficient, 
given better results, saved time and prolonged the life of 
the plate. Provided the mount and plate are even, there 
is no necessity for interlay or raising the solids — heavier 
tones from the lighter ones —a good overlay will do all 
that is necessary. As to the nature of the packing which 
forms the make-ready: herein lies the secret to good work. 
Many of the so-called manila or draw-sheets in use are too 
hard, brittle or lifeless, and coming so near the face of 
plate act like a thin piece of metal and cause unnecessary 
wear on the plate. I believe in hard packing for fine work, 
but hard packing does not mean ‘lifeless packing’ and a 
tin-like sheet coming in contact or so near the surface of 
the plates being printed. I think, if pressmen studied the 
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top sheets more, they would get better results in the end. 
The relief in metallic overlays: This is, of course, gov- 
erned by the class of paper used on the job, but I always 
prefer having a strong overlay, as it can be buried in an 
extra sheet if necessary. My method of make-ready is to 
test all mounts before the plates are mounted (if possible). 
I do no interlaying, as I consider it so much time wasted 
with wooden mounts, and, if a mount is faulty, right it. 
An interlay won’t right it. My plan is a careful underlay 
of forms where necessary, hard and suitable packing up to 
manila on which the overlays are placed; then above the 
overlays the packing or make-ready sheets should be softer 
and more elastic, with the top sheet of the right material 
and drawn tight —I mean perfectly tight. In my opinion, 
there is no necessity for using thin brass cylinder sheets 
near the top sheet to get a sharp print. With our modern 
presses a sharp clean print can be got and kept without 
the use of any metal sheet being used so close to the print- 
ing surface. I would advise pressmen to leave this metal 
sheet alone, especially so when using metallic overlays, as, 
instead of getting the full benefit of the overlays, the ten- 
dency would be to drive the relief into the packing which 
is underneath the overlay sheet.” However American 
pressmen may differ from Mr. Price in their methods of 
procedure, they will give him credit for the excellence of 
his work. The make-ready may be seen at THE, INLAND 
PRINTER Office. 











A PRINTER’S OUTING.— “‘ GRANDPA’S BIGGEST CATCH.” 


Photo by William B. Mohr, Lebanon, Pennsylvania. 





THE COST OF LIVING. 


A young lady who taught a class of small boys in the 
Sunday-school desired to impress on them the meaning of 
returning thanks before a meal. Turning to one of the 
class, whose father was a deacon in the church, she asked 
him: 

“ William, what is the first thing your father says when 
he sits down to the table? ” 

“ He says, ‘ Go slow with the butter, kids; it’s 40 cents 
a pound,’ ” replied the youngster.— Ideal Power. 
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PRESSMEN’S INTERNATIONAL CONVENTION. 
BY JOHN CHARTERS. 


ERHAPS never before in the history of 
printing-trade unions has there been a con- 
vention confronted with a series of more 
perplexing problems insistently demanding 
solution, than confronted the twenty- 
second annual convention of the Interna- 
tional Printing Pressmen’s and Assistants’ 
Union, held at Columbus, Ohio, beginning 

June 20, 1910. Conflicting interests, graded by what were 
conceived to be legitimate grievances, struggled for expres- 
sion during the longest drawn-out session in the history of 
the organization. The Rev. R. T. Lowe seemed to scent 
something of the impending strife of the following nine 
days when, in invoking the Divine blessing, he made refer- 
ence to “the entangling complications of life.” The severity 
of the weather added no little to the strain under which the 
delegates worked. And when Mr. Long, representing the 
chief executive of the State, entered his claim for a seat 
among printers’ devils, on the ground that he had once done 
service as part of a Washington hand press in just such 
weather as was then prevailing, and averred that “a man 
had to be something of a devil in order to do the occasion 
justice,’ his humorous sally seemed not without point, under 
the circumstances, for the two conditions did present sym- 
pathetic analogy. 

When, in another part of his speech, in reflecting upon 
the importance of the convention’s work in the uplift, he 
said: “ Your work is so broad and deep that, in order to 
appreciate its importance, one must pause and look into the 
very heart of modern civilization’s results,’ the speaker 
sounded a note of common belief.and understanding among 
his hearers. To the delegate who had attended the four 
preceding conventions of the International Union, the prob- 
lems and difficulties which presented themselves at this one 
were those attendant upon readjustment to conditions that 
had arisen in the interim. This session took on the form 
and function of a clearing-house, through which the issues 
that had developed in the last three years must come for 
final settlement. It was beyond the bounds of reason to 
assume that an organization that had gone through three 
of the most trying years of its life could emerge without 
some form of aftermath. It is significant that the issues 
the pressmen’s and assistants’ union has met and solved 
in the last three years number among the most important 
that organized labor has been struggling with since the 
movement began. And it is indeed an excellent comment 
upon the standard of progress represented in its ranks 
that the institution has preserved a solid front in the face 
of these formidable problems, and stands prepared to look 
the future in the eye. 

The mills of social economy are grinding exceedingly 
fast and fine these days. Abstract principles and precepts 
are being turned inside out and made to stand the test of 
an exacting scrutiny. Political and social institutions have 
been stood on their heads. The body politic is seeking 
room for greater expansion. The industrial organism is 
growing with the pains of new life. Accepted theories of 
correct procedure of to-day will be in the discard of to-mor- 
row. It is a long call from the hand press to the sextuple, 
from the trade guild to the federal union, but they are the 
legitimate children of the industrial scheme. Invention 
edged the hand press out of a job; necessity shifted the 
burden of protecting the interests of the worker from the 
guild to the union. The industrial order of things has 
been revolutionized. There was a time when the worker 


owned the tools of production; since then, evolution has 
maneuvered him out of the position of owner into that of 
attendant; but he has come to know that the alternative 
of simply being an operator has its compensations, when 
backed up with a liberal education. The action of the 
pressmen’s and assistants’ convention in voting money to 
establish a technical school was done out of a consciousness 
of a growing condition that is making it imperative, as one 
delegate put it, that we educate our membership up to the 
demands of the trade or eventually lose in the race for the 
best positions. Whether the opinion expressed best repre- 
sents the spirit that inspired the establishment of the 
institution could hardly be said, but we are at least safe in 
saying that it was a factor in determining the convention’s 
attitude. That the kindred interests in the industry are 
alive to the desirability of technical education is best evi- 
denced in the codperation that the school commission met 
with in its canvass among the manufacturers for sufficient 
material to equip the proposed school. The commission 
reported that it was pledged $50,000 worth of presses and 
supplies to start the institution, when the plans are finally 
consummated. Of the many issues that have been raised in 
the industry in the last few years, there seems never to 
have been one on which all the conflicting factions have 
come together in such harmony and unanimity of action. 
It surely bespeaks a new era in the printing industry. 
The commission reported that when the school opens it pro- 
poses giving practical lessons in presswork at the cost to 
the student of the nominal fee of $30; the instructor to 
determine when the student is sufficiently well equipped to 
graduate. A correspondence course for nonresident stu- 
dents is to be inaugurated, which will make it possible for 
any one so desiring to keep informed on all the new fea- 
tures of the trade, and receive a practical education in 
first-class presswork. 

The question which received the most attention at the 
convention and was closest to the heart of the administra- 
tion and the majority of the members, came up over the 
report of the Officers’ Reports Committee on the Tubercu- 
losis Home, which a recent referendum had instructed the 
executive board to establish at Hale Springs, Tennessee. 
Perhaps nothing since the eight-hour issue was raised has 
developed such widespread interest among the membership. 
The appeal sent out by the commission in behalf of this 
project was received so heartily by the members and others 
interested that, at the time the convention opened, there 
were already several thousand dollars more in the inter- 
national treasury than would be necessary to pay for the 
519-acre tract of land and other properties purchased, and 
several thousand dollars more were turned over by dele- 
gates whose organizations had instructed them to pay just 
as soon as the plans were completed. Opinions may differ 
concerning the ultimate results the organization hopes to 
attain for its sick membership, but surely a project so 
humane deserves sincere and substantial support. In this 
day of trusts and trusting people and scramble for gain, 
the dog most likely to get kicked is the one least able to 
take care of himself. The game of industry knows no 
Marquis of Queensberry rules. It is only in our brutalities 
that we sport a “belt line.” The fellow with the hectic 
flush, staving off the coroner with but a single lung, gets 
no more quarter than does the Standard oiled victim. The 
attempt of the pressmen’s and assistants’ union to fur- 
nish a place of refuge for those in our craft who have been 
hit by the most severe of all social diseases is surely 
worthy of the greatest good fortune. 

Not the least important matter that came up at this 
convention was the old, standing apprenticeship question. 

















There is probably no other craft in all industry that is 
beset with such a perplexing problem. The preceding con- 
vention had instructed the president to appoint a commis- 
sion to bring in a comprehensive mode of procedure to be 
acted on. The plan finally adopted may or may not prove 
to be the solution of this much-mooted question, but cer- 
tainly its promoters could not be accused of lacking liber- 
ality. One of the advocates of the new law, after styling 
the prevailing apprenticeship system a legacy handed down 
from the feudal system, insisted upon a liberal plan being 
adopted and said, “I want to pull the feeder up, so he can 
give me a further boost upward.” The provisions of the 
new law make it possible for a member who has served four 
years in a pressroom, under the jurisdiction of the Inter- 
national Union, and who qualifies as a pressman for a 
period of ninety days and receives the pressman’s scale of 
wages for the jurisdiction he is working in, to be eligible 
for membership in the pressmen’s union. 

The rapid development of the industry has caused the 
ever-present jurisdiction problem to become a more sharply 
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in the light of the last three years’ struggle to enforce the 
eight-hour day and the attendant hardships, due to the 
necessity of financing the movement, is an excellent indica- 
tion of the standard of progress represented in the craft. 

No phase of the union’s activity shows better the 
advancement made than is indicated in the report of the 
committee on the American Pressman, which reported a 
total of $16,894.97 in receipts for the year and a balance 
on hand of $4,071.96 over expenditures, a surplus that will 
be used in the coming year to partly defray the cost of the 
technical school. 

The Committee on Allied Trades Label submitted a most 
elaborate and comprehensive report on the development of 
the work in that department, and submitted a new plan for 
its prosecution in the future — a plan that had been adopted 
by the bookbinders, the photoengravers, the stereotypers 
and electrotypers, and which will come up before the next 
convention of the typographical union for acceptance or 
rejection. The new plan calls for some substantial changes 
in the method of work of the council, and provides for joint 








contested issue with each succeeding year. This conven- 
tion saw the lines more sharply drawn, perhaps, than any 
preceding one; and, although there are still some points in 
dispute between the contending partisans, the action of this 
convention undoubtedly clarified the atmosphere to a 
degree that will render impossible the repetition of certain 
phases of the disagreements that have been a prolific source 
of trouble in the past. Although the pressmen’s and 
assistants’ union is one of the most perfectly organized, 
by virtue of its organic scheme, there is little likelihood 
that the immediate future will see the total elimination of 
the jurisdiction disputes. But we are satisfied that noth- 
ing of ill disposition will prevail, just so long as the issue 
continues to be fought out on the convention floor, instead 
of retiring to the street to do battle, thereby rendering its 
flank an easy mark for the pot-shot of the opposition. 

The year just passed has been one of the most fruitful 
in the organization’s history. The secretary reports a sum 
in the treasury, May 23, 1910, of $101,133.27, an amount 
considerably in excess of that held the preceding year; 
and an increase in membership of 1,328, which, when viewed 
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Residence of C. R. Kent, superintendent Free Press Printing Company, Burlington, Vermont. 











ownership of the label. Whether it will pass the typo- 
graphical convention can only be conjectured at this time, 
but it is reasonable to assume that some new scheme will 
be adopted in the very near future. 

The president and organizers report the installation of 
twenty-seven new charters and a general improvement in 
the wages and conditions of the membership in seventy- 
seven of the locals in the past year. 

Among the speakers who addressed the convention dur- 
ing its session were President Francis, of the Printers’ 
League, and A. N. Kellogg, of the Newspaper Publishers’ 
Association; James M. Lynch, president of the Typo- 
graphical Union; Robert Glockling, of the bookbinders; 
President Woll, of the photoengravers; President Friel, of 
the stereotypers; L. P. Straube, of the Allied Printing 
Trades Council of Chicago, and the Hon. G. S. Marshall, 
who delivered the address of welcome in behalf of the 
municipality. 

Hale Springs was chosen for the next convention, and 
the board of directors was given power to move the head- 
quarters to the same location, if that be found expedient. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL TYPOGRAPHICAL UNION 


CONVENTION. 


g,WO thousand men and women, in whose 

lives their well-beloved “I. T. U.” plays 

a great part, assembled at Minneapolis 

from all sections of the continent to 

attend the fifty-sixth convention of the 

International Typographical Union. 

There was the young and _serious- 

minded delegate — perhaps he came from 

Saskatchewan or maybe from Florida—who had some 
scheme that would make the organization invincible before 
another year had passed; there was the older warhorse, 
who smiled indulgently, and expressed the opinion that 
now the union had reached the fifty-thousand class its 
growth would take care of itself. Also there was the dele- 
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The gathering was a heterogenous one. For the most 
part the men were young, and dressed in the comfortable 
and smart-appearing habiliments which fashion decrees 
for the summer season in this year of grace. There were, 
of course, masculines indifferently groomed, and here and 
there a positively seedy person, but these were offset by 
those who always “dressed” for the evening, and con- 
tinually gave one the impression that a well-trained valet 
turned them out each day. As a local newspaper noticed, 
it was a well-groomed, prosperous-looking assemblage, 
when judged by the standards obtaining in hotel lobbies 
or business-men’s restaurants, where the visitors for the 
most part dined. Individuals and groups gave little din- 
ner parties during the week, for which the ladies produced 
from somewhere proper dinner costumes with which to 
grace flower-bedecked tables. To quote a society editor of 
a daily paper, who watched the throng in the West Hotel 


INTERNATIONAL TYPOGRAPHICAL UNION OFFICERS AND TRUSTEES. 


gate who, with fire in his eye, declared he was going to get 
the scalp of this or that officer — usually the whole lot — 
because of some alleged injustice done or prejudice against 
his local union, and who lost his bravado and his case in 
the swirl of the convention. But the man most in evidence 
was the plain visitor who wanted to see the sights, and was 
not much concerned about the troubles that worried the 
neophytes and politicians. 

For the nonce all became sightseers, as the union print- 
ers of Minneapolis and St. Paul did not permit their guests 
to miss any of the wondrous beauties of the region. The 
time-honored carriage-drive was not for the delegates and 
visitors to this convention. They rode in more modern 
vehicles, there being placed at their disposal for one day 
thirty-five automobiles of various shapes and makes, to say 
nothing of the occasional machine that put in an appear- 
ance to take a private party on short tours. On two days 
there were fifteen large trolley cars at the disposal of the 
guests, and which took them to lake summer resorts, where 
the amusements usually found at such places were free to 
the visitors. 


on the night of the ladies’ reception, “ These printer folk 
‘put up a good front’ in a social way; they know how to 
carry themselves and are neatly and appropriately dressed 
for this sort of a function.” 

All the time was not devoted to pleasure-seeking. 
There was some business — most of it done toward the end 
of the week, when the delegates were near exhaustion 
from the rapid pace set by the Entertainment Committee. 

The convention opened on schedule time, with music 
by a band and prayer by Rev. M. M. Adams, a former 
printer. Representatives of the governor, the mayor and 
the Commercial Club welcomed the delegates and were 
assisted by Mayor Clayton, of St. Joseph, Missouri, who 
made it his business to be in Minneapolis at that par- 
ticular time, in order to renew acquaintances made last 
year, when the convention was held in his bailiwick. His 
Honor, who is a paper manufacturer, is a prime favorite 
with the journeymen printers who attend conventions, 
and they acclaimed him a future governor of Missouri. 

The officers’ reports showed a total membership of 
more than 52,000 and $382,295.26 in the International 

















Union’s strong box, while in the treasuries of local unions 
there was the tidy sum of $312,581.05. President Lynch 
told the membership that “ With such a record of progress 
behind us, surely we can look forward with confidence to 
the future of our organization. Maintaining our policy 
of conservative action; dealing justly with those with 
whom we are associated in a business capacity; resorting 
to radicalism only when that is necessary in order to 
achieve a just end, we will continue to grow in strength, 
influence and power in the industrial world, and will 
gradually improve the conditions under which the indi- 
vidual member earns his livelihood.” 
CAMPAIGN MUDSLINGING. 


During the last twelve years the officers of the union 
have been elected by referendum vote, and the campaigns 
have been noted for numerous charges against candidates, 
couched in the most virulent language within the reach of 


the writers or speakers. Charges of theft, favoritism and 
malfeasance have become quite fashionable in union print- 
ers’ circles during election campaigns. President Lynch 
said that vituperation and abuse had gone to the limit 
where members of other unions stood aghast, and he 
believed that if something were not done to stop the flood 
of billingsgate the organization would suffer irreparable 
injury. The president did not indicate exactly what should 
be done, and there was some talk among the delegates in 
the lobbies about the necessity of adopting a gag-law. A 
few years ago such a regulation was on the statute-book of 
the International Union, but it does not seem to have 
operated to prevent the abuse to which President Lynch 
directed attention. The convention evidently thought that 
a denunciation of the practice would prove as useful as a 
law and contented itself with adopting these preambles and 
resolutions: 


WHEREAS, Millions of dollars have been spent under the administration 
of President Lynch without suspicion of theft or graft; and 

Wuereas, It has become a practice during campaigns for the election 
of international officers to insinuate that those serving us are dishonest and 
unworthy our confidence in every way; and 
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Wuereas, These insinuations and near-charges have never been brought 
forward in a legitimate manner after the election is over; and 

WHEREAS, This practice exposes the thoughtlessness or insincerity of 
those making the unsupported charges, and injures the organization by 
parading the lack of character of some of its members; and 

Wuereas, This pernicious practice is a vicious violation of the spirit 
and letter of that clause of our obligation in which every member solemnly 
declares that he ‘‘ will not wrong a member, or see him or her wronged ” ; 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the International Typographical Union, in convention 
assembled, denounces the custom of maligning and slandering our officers 
that has made our election campaigns the marvel of other trade-unionists 
and a disgrace to our organization; and be it further 

Resolved, That we congratulate the membership at large on its prescience 
in always ignoring the fulminations of those mistaken, misguided or vicious 
maligners and slanderers, and compliment the officers on the remarkable 
records attained by them in the discharge of their trusts. 


OLD-AGE PENSIONS AND BURIAL BENEFIT. 
A large number of propositions were presented intended 
to amend the old-age pension-fund law in various particu- 


lars — generally in the direction of increasing the benefits 
or the number of beneficiaries. The officers and the com- 
mittees to which such matters were referred all took the 
position that it would be a very dangerous experiment to 
materially increase the outlay on this account. During the 
last fiscal year the receipts for the fund amounted to 
$228,014.72, to which should be added $5,000 for interest, 
and there was paid out $106,740 in pensions to 642 persons, 
at an expense of $2,473.65 for clerical work. As the income 
is based on one-half of one per cent of the earnings of 
members, this shows that the average wages of all mem- 
bers — employed and unemployed — was $953 a member 
during the year 1909-10. There was a balance in the fund 
on May 31 of $277,596.69, but President Lynch and other 
officers insisted that, as the demands against the fund 
would have a natural growth, this was simply a safe and 
satisfactory reserve, as once the outlay exceeded the income 
on account of pensions the surplus would melt rapidly. On 
the other hand, there was an insistent demand that the 
scope of the benefits be widened, and the convention made 
the law governing pensions a little more elastic. At pres- 
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ent only those who are sixty years of age and have been 
members of the union twenty years and are unable to earn 
a livelihood at the printing business are entitled to pen- 
sions. Under the amended law, which goes into effect the 
first of next year, seventy-year-olds who have been in con- 
tinuous good standing for ten years can be placed on the 
list, and any member having a continuous membership of 
twenty years, who is totally incapacitated by disease and 
whose application for admission to the union printers’ home 
has been rejected owing to lack of accommodations, can 
also become a pensioner. 

Last year what was known as the mortuary benefit met 
defeat by some nine hundred votes at a referendum elec- 
tion. The convention construed this decision to mean that 
the members were favorable to a larger burial benefit than 
that now in vogue, but were opposed to some features of 
the other law. As a consequence, the membership will 
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ings of the international bodies of the trade. Periodically 
these differences and disputes reach an acute stage, and 
1910 seems to be one of those periods. The property right 
in the label is owned by the International Typographical 
Union, and the high controlling body is known as the Joint 
Conference Board, composed ,of representatives of five 
international unions — the typographical, pressmen’s, book- 
binders’, photoengravers’, and electrotypers and _ stereo- 
typers’. The voting power is so fixed that the Interna- 
tional Typographical Union can dominate the board. The 
other trades protest against these things and want joint 
ownership in the label and a voting arrangement based on 
organization or craft rather than the number of members. 
The compositors maintain that, as they are more numerous 
than all the others combined, and as their money and 
energy have made the label valuable, they should have pro- 
portionate control over it. During the past year the attor- 
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have an opportunity to vote on a burial benefit which car- 
ries with it taxation of 25 cents a month. Under the pro- 
posed law the burial benefit will be graded as follows: For 
a membership of one year or less, $50; for a continuous 
membership of over one year and not more than two years, 
$100; for a continuous membership over two years and not 
more than three years, $150; for a continuous membership 
over three years and not more than five years, $200; for 
a continuous membership over five years, $250. 

With the adoption of the foregoing the dues of the 
International Union will be $1 a month, apportioned to the 
several funds as follows: 35 cents for old-age pensions, 
15 cents for the Union Printers’ Home, 25 cents for the 
burial fund, 5 cents to the Typographical Journal and 25 
cents for the general fund, from which is taken the money 
to defray strike benefits, organizing expenses, officers’ and 
employees’ salaries, office rent, trade education, and so on. 


SQUABBLE OVER UNION LABEL. 


The regulation and control of the union label is an 
ever-present bone of contention in cities where there are 
pressmen’s and other allied trades unions and also at meet- 


neys of the respective unions drafted a rather lengthy 
scheme covering the points in dispute. This was said to 
be satisfactory to all the parties in interest, and the offi- 
cials agreed to submit it to their respective organizations. 
The bookbinders’ and pressmen’s unions met in June, and 
when the proposition was submitted to them the composi- 
tors claimed it had been changed in such a way as to make 
a majority of the groups represented master of the situa- 
tion. The officers of the typographical union regard this 
change as “ unfair tactics ” on the part of their opponents, 
and protested against it on the ground that on crucial 
questions it would make the majority organization a help- 
less minority. President Glockling, of the bookbinders, 
and President Berry, of the pressmen, referred to the 
change as an amendment, and asked the convention to 
endorse the proposition. It did not do so, however, but 
stood by the original terms, and at present the relations 
between the various trades seem to be as strained as ever. 

Some statesmen outside the charmed circles of official- 
dom proposed an entirely new working basis for the allied 
trades, under which local unions would be subject to the 
majority of allied printing trades’ councils, not only as 




















concerns the label, but in relation to scales, etc. The idea 
was supported by pressmen and stereotyper lobbyists, and 
was boomed under the alluring caption of “Closer Affilia- 
tion.” This particular plan did not seem to meet with much 
favor with the delegates, though they all agreed that closer 
affiliation was desired. After much lobbying and argu- 
ment, but with very little discussion on the floor, the fol- 
lowing declaration was unanimously adopted: 

WHEREAS, The International Typographical Union is prepared and will- 
ing to meet representatives of the other printing crafts’ international unions, 
for the purpose of acting on the question of closer affiliation, provided the 
other international bodies express a desire for a conference to this end; and 

Wuereas, The International Typographical Union has always favored 
unity of purpose and action on the part of all employed in the printing 
crafts as the best and cheapest means of accomplishing our objects; it is, 
therefore, 

Resolved, That to secure unity of purpose and action we recommend to 
the international bodies concerned the establishment of one international 
union in the printing trades, on a basis of organization that will preserve 


to the local unions of each branch of the business their local autonomy 
and individuality ; and be it further 

Resolved, That by reason of its age, experience, numerical strength and 
achievements, we believe the International Typographical Union is well 
fitted to establish and maintain under its jurisdiction that closer affiliation 
which will give to all the members of the printing crafts the advantages 
and benefits now enjoyed by the members of the International Typographical 
Union; and be it further 

Resolved, That we instruct the officers of the International Typograph- 
ical Union to communicate with the officers of our sister international 
unions and inform them that, if it is their desire to create closer affilia- 
tion relationship than that now existing, the International Typographical 
Union is ready to meet them and consider plans of reorganization on a 
basis of representation that will protect the rights of all concerned; and 
be it further , 

Resolved, That we believe the first step toward that closer affiliation 
which should exist in the ranks of the printing crafts will be taken when 
the law governing allied printing trades councils is amended in a manner 
to provide that representation in these bodies shall be on the basis of the 
total paid-up membership of the unions affiliated. 


APPRENTICES AND TRADE EDUCATION. 


The change in the mental attitude of progressive union- 
ists toward apprentices was displayed at the convention. 
Of course, a changed condition plays an important part, 
but we do not hear plaints about what shall be done with 
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boy labor, and apparently there is less desire to limit the 
number. While apprentices may never have been regarded 
in the light of enemies, they were recognized as menaces. 
There is a new note of sincerity in what is said and done 
about apprentices, and the efforts to help them along are 
intensely practical. President Lynch sees steady improve- 
ment in the status of apprentices, and said: 

“The development of our laws applying to apprentices 
and the distribution of their duties has aided materially in 
turning out a better class of workmen, but we have not as 
yet given the apprenticeship problem the attention and 
thought that is needed to solve it correctly. We must 
instil into the minds of the membership the fact that the 
strength and stability and perpetuity of our International 
Union depend in large measure on the class of workmen 
that is to succeed the present membership, and that these 
workmen as a class must thoroughly understand all 





branches of their trade, both in theory and practice, and 
must be capable of doing any work that there is to doina 
composing-room. Exploitation of the apprentices by the 
employer has practically ceased. Our unions are giving 
attention to the subject and are evincing more and more 
the determination to protect the apprentice and to see that 
he is taught the trade.” 

President Lynch embodied in his report, as a specimen 
agreement dealing with apprentices, the one adopted by 
New York Typographical Union, No. 6, and the Printers’ 
League of that city. 

Speaking of the agitation for trade or technical schools 
that will teach boys the rudiments of a trade, Mr. Lynch 
said it was useless to discuss their methods, and declared 
“a situation has arisen that we must meet. All the indi- 
cations tend to the establishment of the opinion that the 
technical school is here to stay and that graduates will be 
factors that must be taken into consideration by the mod- 
ern trade union.” He intimated that union shops should 
be open to these boys, and pleaded that the subject be met 
intelligently, asserting that whatever action may be taken 
must not be dictated or influenced by passion or prejudice. 
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Mr. Lynch inveighed against unionists sticking their heads 
in the sand and ignoring modern conditions, “ for we must 
meet industrial development with trade-union development, 
and, if called on, we must make sacrifices for a time in 
order that the general good may be well conserved.” 

The report of the Committee on Supplemental Trade 
Education stated that more than 1,600 students had been 
enrolled and referred to the universal encomiums passed 
on the I. T. U. Course of Instruction in Printing. The con- 
vention displayed unusual enthusiasm when the work of 
the commission was mentioned on the floor, and unani- 
mously adopted the report of the committee on this subject, 
which said: 

“This work not only deserves but demands the keenest 
interest and heartiest codperation of subordinate unions, 
and we feel that all members should familiarize themselves 
with the commission’s aims and objects, what it is accom- 
plishing and what it seeks to accomplish in the future. 
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delegates left to devote their attention to business, but it 
seems impossible to force that view on any convention. 
The delegates are impressed by the entertainment afforded 
them and influenced by cities which wish to secure the con- 
vention in future years, consequently the proposition to 
make Indianapolis the permanent convention city was nega- 
tived, on the ground that it was inexpedient “ at this time.” 

Closely allied with this issue is one to acquire property 
in Indianapolis and make it a headquarters for the exclu- 
sive use of the International Typographical Union for office 
purposes. The International Union now pays $4,000 a 
year rent for its offices, and the executive council presented 
a plan whereby a building could be obtained by yearly 
payments of a trifle more than is now paid the landlord, 
the money to be borrowed from the old-age pension fund. 
The officers did not urge the delegates to adopt this plan, 
but it was rejected after a full discussion of the expe- 
diency of unions owning property. 


MISSOURI RIVER PIRATES, 


Its purposes are to meet certain requirements in the print- 
er’s lifework that never could be perfected but for the tech- 
nical training which it affords through these channels.” 

The commission in its report stated that it was unable 
to develop a system of estimating as instructed by a pre- 
vious convention, and suggested that the matter be left 
over until such time as employing printers had standard- 
ized ‘a cost system, as costs must necessarily be the base of 
profitable estimating. The convention referred to the com- 
mission a proposition which contemplates a course of study 
in English, punctuation, etc., especially for machine opera- 
tors. The commission will investigate the feasibility of 
such a course and report at the next convention. 


AN OFFICE BUILDING AND PERMANENT CONVENTION CITY. 


While meetings of the International Typographical 
Union are very largely social affairs, there is an element 
in the organization, with President Lynch as chief spokes- 
man, which thinks that there should be fewer conventions, 
the social features be eliminated or greatly modified and 


OFFICERS’ WORK AND SALARIES. 


The growth of the organization naturally directed atten- 
tion to the work done by the officers. Such duties as attend- 
ing arbitration board meetings and so on can not be well 
measured in time or money’s worth, though there seemed 
to be a disposition at Minneapolis to give them more weight 
than has been done heretofore. The officers’ reports dis- 
closed that an immense and always increasing amount of 
mail matter is sent out of headquarters. During the fiscal 
year there were mailed from President Lynch’s department 
49,845 official communications, 18,472 circulars and 5,285 
packages of printed matter, including organizing and 
health campaign pamphlets, etc. Secretary Hays’ report 
showed even greater activity in this respect, there being a 
total of 134,770 pieces, classified as follows: Typewritten 
letters, 54,975; postal cards, 11,986; papers (exclusive of 
those mailed by printer), 12,330; organizing literature, 
packages, 8,266; supplies, packages, 9,096; miscellaneous 
(receipts, circulars, etc.), 37,144. 

Their multifarious duties, the manner in which they 











discharged them, and the high cost of living convinced the 
convention that the officials should have more money. The 
president and secretary now receive $2,000 a year and the 
membership will be asked at the next referendum election 
to increase the amount to $3,000. 


WAGE-SCALE ZONES. 


Last year’s convention instructed the executive coun- 
cil to investigate wage-scale conditions and consider the 
advisability of establishing competitive scale zones, making 
the centers of these zones in cities where the best scales 
existed, and to provide for a graduated series of scales in 
all cities and towns within each competitive zone. The 
council looked into the matter, which, it said, presented a 
complex problem, and asked “ What is a competitive zone, 
and where does competition begin and end? It is known to 
the members of the council that Milwaukee, Chicago and 
Kansas City compete with Seattle, Portland and Spokane, 
and it is also known to them that Denver competes with 
many cities in the East. Are we to direct that the high 
scales shall not be increased until the low scales are 
brought up to a competitive point more in keeping with 
conditions than at present?” Arguing along these lines 
the council reached the conclusion that it is not possible to 
establish competitive zones or to equalize wage-scales 
through any plan that may be evolved. This conclusion 
was concurred in by the convention. 


THE HOME AND TYPOGRAPHICAL JOURNAL. 


Once the subject of acrimonious debate at the yearly 
sessions, the Union Printers’ Home now goes on in the 
even tenor of its way. Superintendent Deacon’s reports 
show steady improvement and extension of the usefulness 
of the institution, while the delegates in the quietest man- 
ner possible put their O. K.’s to committee reports that 
approve and applaud all the doings of the superintendent 
and board of trustees. 

The Typographical Journal was reported to be in a 
flourishing condition. The excess of receipts over expendi- 
tures amounted to $522.44. This publication is menaced 
by a rule of the Postoffice Department, which gives trade- 
union journals that secure subscribers in the manner the 
Journal does the option of rejecting advertising or being 
deprived of what the solons at Washington insist on calling 
“second-class privileges.” Owing to some technicality in 
connection with the time or manner of entering, the 
Typographical Journal management hopes to sidestep this 
ruling, but for fear that it could not, the convention 
authorized the officers to draw on the general fund to cover 
any extra expense which might be imposed by the postal 
authorities. 

PROMOTION OF HEALTH. 


President Lynch expressed himself as being satisfied 
with the progress made for better sanitary conditions, 
though he said “ more hearty codperation on the part of 
individual members and among local officers would insure 
much greater progress. We can prolong the average life 
of our membership materially if we make working condi- 
tions all that they should be, and we are justified in insist- 
ing, and radically insisting, on reasonable comfort for our 
members in their daily employment.” 

Nevertheless, what has been done is gratifying, for 
Mr. Lynch says: “It has brought and is bringing good 
results. Many composing-rooms have been remodeled and 
better sanitary conditions established, while nearly every 
new composing-room is all that it can be made in a sani- 
tary way. Many of the composing-rooms in the jurisdic- 
tion as compared with the composing-rooms of ten, fifteen 
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or twenty years ago are as a parlor to a junk-shop.” The 
convention evidently was impressed with Mr. Lynch’s opin- 
ion about the lethargy of union members, because it was 
moved to adopt an addition to the general laws requiring 
presidents of local unions to appoint three members, whose 
duty it shall be to visit offices and make a report of their 
findings regarding sanitary conditions. 


GETTING PUBLICITY. 


For some years officers of the typographical union have 
been seeking to reach the public ear through the use of 
printers’ ink. Having no money for the purpose, this of 
necessity had to be done in a quiet and halting way, and 
the text for most of the printed notices have been the 
Union Printers’ Home, the old-age pension and the I. T. U. 
Course. President Lynch, in his report, stated that if trade 
unions understood the art of publicity they would occupy 
a much higher position in the public mind than they do. 
One of the speakers at the convention urged the delegates 
to make advertising a feature of union work. He reasoned 
that an organization whose members are earning $50,000,- 
000 a year can afford to pay from $250,000 a year to $500,- 
000 for advertising purposes, and said, if the good works of 
the typographical union were properly placed before the 
people, public opinion would come to the side of the union 
in such a flood as to be irresistible. The delegates, how- 
ever, did not see their way clear to propose an increased 
tax for that purpose, but they did commend what had been 
done in the way of advertising the union, and urged local 
unions and their members to pay more attention to the 
question and be more active in supporting the officers in 
the publicity work they are doing. 


ARBITRATION. 


Labor Commissioner Kellogg, of the American News- 
paper Publishers’ Association, addressed the convention, 
complimented the organization upon achieving a member- 
ship of fifty thousand, and opined that the clarion cry of 
the officers to move on to the sixty-thousand mark must be 
an inspiration to all the members. He believes the repu- 
tation of the organization for conservatism is deserved, 
and warned the delegates of the tendency of most men to 
become radical in the use of their strength as they become 
stronger, telling the printers that “ radicalism will defeat 
your ends and destroy your influence.” Mr. Kellogg 
directed attention to the fact that the arbitration agree- 
ment between the publishers’ association and the union has 
less than two years torun. He said his association believed 
in the agreement and desired a renewal of the contract 
with some modifications, and asked the members to keep 
this matter in mind, so that they might be able to handle it 
intelligently in the near future. 

The Committee on Arbitration received the endorse- 
ment of the convention when it said, “‘ We believe that the 
amicable relations existing at the present time between the 
American Newspaper Publishers’ Association and the 
International Typographical Union have only been secured 
by a safe and masterly administration. It is the 
earnest hope and desire of the committee that these rela- 
tions shall continue, believing that the member who looks 
before he leaps endorses this pacific policy from the bottom 
of his heart. We are also of the belief that the results thus 
far accomplished are sufficient to convince the membership 
of its real value and we, therefore, give our hearty endorse- 
ment of the policy followed by our executive officers as set 
forth in the executive council’s report.” 

As this committee expressed the opinion that under the 
publishers’ agreement “a great deal more had been accom- 
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plished, without strife and friction, than could be procured 
by drastic means,” it was to be expected that President 
Francis, of the Printers’ League, would not appeal to it in 
vain. The committee secured the approval of the conven- 
tion to a proposition empowering the officers “ to enter into 
a contract with the Printers’ League of America along the 
same lines as the Newspaper Publishers’ Asscciation for a 
period of at least five years.” 

There was a number of appeals against decisions of the 
executive council, but in every instance the council was 
sustained. The most important of these was one from the 
New York branch of machine tenders, who set up a plea 
for a measure of trade autonomy. The contention found 
even less favor in the eyes of the convention than it did 
with the executive council. 


THE NEXT CONVENTION. 


Twelve months ago Salt Lake City and San Francisco 
unions announced that they desired the convention in 1911. 
Each organization appointed a committee which kept the 
claims of its respective city before the membership in 
various ways. After delegates were elected, their support 
and votes were sought by letter, circular and personal solici- 
tation, where that was possible. Every former resident 
of ’Frisco or Salt Lake City was urged to “ go to the front ” 
for his favorite city, wherever he might happen to be. 
When the delegates began to move on Minneapolis, scouts 
of the contesting unions hurried to the meeting-points to 
electioneer for their town. The Salt Lake union had two 
representatives at Chicago to meet the Eastern and Middle 
Western delegates en route to the convention city. At that 
place electioneering activity reached high-water mark. 
Delegations from the contesting cities opened headquarters, 
where refreshments were on tap and dispensed with a lib- 
eral hand. The trend was toward ’Frisco from the first, 
but the Mormons entertained and cajoled and pleaded until 
the last moment. San Francisco was selected by a vote of 
171 to 70, and the convention will be held there next 
August. 





EMPLOYING PRINTERS AND ORGANIZATION. 


After a careful survey of the field, it does not require a 
very astute observer to see the need in America for a more 
compart and virile organization of employing commercial 
printers. True, there is a national body—the United 
Typothete of America — with locals in many cities; but 
in the same cities there are several other employing print- 
ers’ organizations, the memberships of which have but 
small representation in that body. The result is that when 
a national meeting is convened a minority rather than a 
majority of the country’s employing printers are associ- 
ated in an effort to better conditions in the trade. What is 
needed is one strong association which commands the sym- 
pathy of all employing printers, with branches in every 
city and State, meeting at regular periods for the discus- 
sion of trade topics and matters bearing directly on the 
trade’s welfare. 

To bring about such an organization it would not be 
necessary to eliminate those now in existence. Amalgama- 
tion should be the process adopted. There should be no 
tearing down, but rather an effacement of pet hobbies and 
individual authority and a building up of the democratic 
spirit of majority rule. Until the employing printers are 
willing to cast in their lot with the wishes of the greater 
number of the trade’s members, there will be little chance 
for the building up of a national organization which shall 
draw into its fold men of every shade of opinion on mat- 
ters affecting the industry as a whole. 
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WOMAN’S AUXILIARY. 


Eight years ago the Woman’s International Auxiliary 
of the Typographical Union was organized. Some enthusi- 
asts hailed this as a new and much-desired adjunct to the 
union movement, as it signalized the entrance of woman 
into the fray. As often happens with enthusiasts, these 
were doomed to some measure of disappointment. The 
auxiliary has not grown as was expected. It has had the 











MRS. CHARLES HERTENSTEIN, 


President, International Woman’s Auxiliary. 


infantile troubles usual to new organizations, and these 
have perhaps hindered its growth. 

But the women have enthusiasm and tenacity. They 
meet every year, compare notes, see that a little progress 
has been made and pray for more next year, for the auxil- 
iary has a chaplain and “ prayer” is an item in the order 
of business. 

There were seventeen delegates entitled to seats at Min- 
neapolis, when the president, Mrs. Charles Hertenstein, of 
St. Louis, read her address. Madame President expressed 
regrets “that we do not grow faster,” still, she was grati- 
fied at the substantial progress being made. In her opin- 
ion, no substantial arguments were urged against the 
organization, and the reason for its slow growth is not 
opposition but cold indifference. To build up the auxiliary 
requires faith, hope and encouragement at this stage of its 
history, but Mrs. Hertenstein told her auditors that the 
time was not far distant when those who had borne the 
brunt of the fight will have reason to feel gratified and 
proud of their accomplishments. 














During the year the auxiliary at Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia, tried to “ line up ” the other auxiliaries in an effort 
to defeat President Lynch of the International Typo- 
graphical Union, who was seeking reélection to his office. 
It appears that in the course of his day’s work Mr. Lynch 
was called on to make a decision, and the result was not 
pleasing to several Los Angeles printers, whose wives 
immediately foregathered and, in the name of their aux- 
iliary, opened a campaign against the big president. Mrs. 
Hertenstein regarded this action as a violation of the auxil- 
iary’s laws and asked the offending organization to rescind 
its action. It refused to do so and its charter was sus- 
pended, as in the opinion of Mrs. Hertenstein the aux- 
iliary must avoid doing anything that will involve it with 
any part or faction of the typographical union. The law 
was changed so as to make it very clear that local auxilia- 
ries must not interfere in International Typographical 


Union affairs in the manner the Los Angeles auxiliary 
attempted to do. 

Among the questions discussed was the old-age pension 
fund of the union. It has occurred to the women folk that 
there is an element of injustice in having the pension cease 
at the death of the husband. As one protestant put it: 
“Very often it is due largely to continued sacrifice on the 
wife’s part that the husband: is able to read his title clear 
to a right to claim a pension. The withdrawal of 
this money has in many cases left the aged widow no bet- 
ter support than that afforded by the cold charity of a 
public institution.” At first it was decided to present the 
matter to the typographical union, but on second thought 
that action was deferred until a future date, though there 
is no doubt that on some near day the union will have to 
deal with this phase of the subject. 

The International Auxiliary has set for itself the task of 
erecting a monument in Evergreen cemetery at Colorado 
Springs, Colorado, where former inmates of the home are 
buried. The required amount has not been raised, and it 
was decided to keep the fund open and solicit subscriptions 
for another year. 
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One of the features of an auxiliary convention is the 
experience meeting. A delegate reported that the members 
of her local have a flower fund, visit the sick of their own 
organization and the typographical union. Nearly all the 
delegates report that they are particularly interested in 
boosting the label. One said that the local union provided 
her organization with a meeting-room and sent a check for 
the rent whenever it was due, and another reported a money 
grant from the union, but for the most part the unions 
appear to take very little monetary interest in the woman’s 
organization. A Western delegate reported that the women 
in her town had started an agitation and succeeded in hav- 
ing two big firms patronize home printing-offices. Another 
reported that they had prevailed upon the leading depart- 
ment store of the town to quit selling a line of patterns 
which is being boycotted by the typographical union. 

It appears that the auxiliaries raise funds by holding 


social functions, such as dinners, cake sales in department 
stores, card parties, and other forms of amusement dear to 
the feminine heart. 

The officers of the international organization are elected 
by referendum vote, and those now presiding over the 
destinies of the International Auxiliary are as follows: 
President, Mrs. Charles Hertenstein, of St. Louis; first vice- 
president, Mrs. John D. Kane, of Louisville; second vice- 
president, Mrs. W: H. Ingalls, of Denver; chaplain, Mrs. 
C. E. McKee, of Indianapolis, and guide, Mrs. R. J. Low- 
ther, of St. Louis. 





AFTER WALT MASON. 


A lot of things command attention, much more than we 
can just now mention; but it may be well worth our while 
to think a little on the style that printers have of doing 
things, particularly when it brings the matter of their scat- 
tering prices that threaten to create a crisis, and when 
they won’t take count of cost and kick about the money 
lost, I think that they must surely come to anchor in an 
a-sy-lum. 
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PROLESS ENGRAVING 


Z Cy CZ 


BY S. H. HORGAN. 





Queries regarding process engraving, and suggestions and 
experiences of engravers and printers are solicited for this de- 
part t. Our technical research laboratory is prepared to inves- 
tigate and report on tters sub For terms for this service 


address The Inland Printer Company. 
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Brief Answers to a Few Correspondents. 

R. D. A., Boston: To prevent the heat of the enclosed 
arc-lamps from cracking the varnish on the paintings you 
are reproducing in three-color: Fix an electric fan so that 
it keeps a strong current of air on the painting and thus 
keep the varnish cool while you are photographing. 
Raymond W. Oneal, Jr., Fruitvale, Oakland, California: 
These “ Process Engraving Notes” are not published in 
book form afterward; the only way for you to get them is 
through THE INLAND PRINTER. J. G. Hoover, Chicago, will 
find information concerning the swelled gelatin process in 
THE INLAND PRINTER for February, 1909, page 757. 


Danger in Formic Acid. 

“ Foreman,” Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, writes: “ Tak- 
ing the tip from the ‘ Process Engraving Notes,’ last month, 
I immediately put formic acid into use in place of acetic acid 
for loosening negative films before turning. I found, as you 
stated, that the formic acid would do the work quicker, but 
the helper I put on the job told me that the new acid was 
“eaten de skin off me han’s.” So I put another boy at 
work at it, with the same result —the formic acid does 
destroy the skin, where one is putting their hands in it all 
day. Answer.—“ Foreman” deserves the thanks of all 
readers for this timely warning of the danger of formic 
acid. It is one of the valuable features of this department 
that readers can exchange views and relate experiences. 
This acid was recommended to this department for nega- 
tive turning, but if there is any danger to the health and 
comfort of the workman in its use we had better stick to 
our old acquaintance, acetic acid. 


Why Collotype Is Not in General Use. 

W. H. Marshall, Concordia, Kansas, asks: ‘“ Why is 
collotype printing not more generally used? I understand 
the results with that process surpass in quality that of 
other processes, besides being cheaper to equip a small 
plant with that process than with half-tones. What are 
the drawbacks or disadvantages with this process? Am I 
correctly informed that the results are superior for ‘.uree- 
color work or ordinary printing to the photoengraving 
process? I am thinking of putting in a small plant for 
experimental purposes?” Answer.— You were correctly 
informed that the results from collotype are superior to 
half-tone for three-color printing. The late Mr. Bierstadt, 
of New York, proved that. In Berlin and Vienna the finest 
possible three-color printing is done in that way. The 
drawback to the process in this country is the climate, 
though excellent work is being done in Detroit. The print- 
ing surface in collotype is a gelatin film, which has the 
property of giving off or absorbing moisture from the air. 
As the success in printing from this gelatin film depends 
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on it having exactly the same amount of moisture all the 
time it is being printed from, it can be understood how dry 
weather and wet weather will affect the plate. A press- 
room can be artificially built in which an artificial atmos- 
phere with exactly the same amount of heat and moisture 
can be maintained the whole year through, and without 
such a pressroom collotype will not be a commercial suc- 
cess in this changeable climate of ours. 


Discoverer of the Action of Light on Bichromated 
Gelatin. 


In the address by the writer at the Buffalo convention 
of photoengravers, on “ The Future of Photoengraving,” 
printed in the July INLAND PRINTER, page 587, is this 
statement: “It was in 1839, also, that Mungo Ponton 
discovered that the action of light caused bichromated 
gelatin to become insoluble in water, the principle on which 
all processwork is based.” The erudite editor of the 
esteemed British Journal of Photography, Mr. George E. 
Brown, writes: “In your address there is one little point 
in photographic history in which I see you are in error, 
namely, the statement that Mungo Ponton discovered the 
insolubilizing action of light on bichromated gelatin. It 
was Fox Talbot who was the first to publish anything on 
this point, though the statement is often made in the text- 
books that it was Ponton.” Answer.— In 1881 the present 
writer talked with Mr. John Ponton, son of Mungo Ponton, 
in reference to his father’s work in photography, and it 
was undoubtedly from him he got the information that 
Ponton was the first to use bichromated gum or gelatin in 
photography. John Ponton was then a newspaper man in 
western Pennsylvania, and the publication of this para- 
graph may attract his attention and bring out some facts 
to settle forever this most important point in the beginning 
of processwork. 


Combination Pencil and Pen-and-Ink Drawing. 


Miss Gladys S. Jamieson, Sydney, New South Wales, 
Australia, writes: “I am taking the liberty of asking for 
some information about an illustration by Angus Mac- 
Donald, on page 204 of THE INLAND PRINTER for May, 
1909. I notice in the reading-matter it is stated that the 
landscape is done with pencil and the automobile with 
pen and ink. I do commercial work myself, and, of course, 
saw the possibilities in an illustration of that kind, as, up 
to the present, I have seen nothing like it here in Aus- 
tralia, but when I tried it I was unable to get it repro- 
duced. Would you be kind enough to let me know what 
kind of paper and pencil is required, also if there is any 
special way of reproducing such a drawing?” Answer.— 
The article which this artist-reader in far-away Australia 
refers to is titled: ‘The Commercial Artist; His Use and 
Abuse.” Referring to the drawing in question, it says: 
“The method used — that of rendering the featured object 
in different mediums (in this case pen and ink for the 
automobile and pencil for the landscape) is specially 
effective.” Now, the only trouble with the statement in 
parenthesis is that it is not true. The whole drawing was 
made in pen and ink, the difference being that the pen lines 
in the background were kept separated from each other 
with a fixed regularity and in the automobile they were 
allowed to join so as to give a dark effect. A combination 
of what looks like pencil and pen drawing is frequently 
made by drawing on rough Whatman’s or other granular 
surfaced paper with lithographers’ black crayon, or any 
intensely black crayon, and fixing it so that it will not rub 
and then drawing with pen and ink on the same paper. 
Crayon and pen drawing can be reproduced together, when 
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they are both of the same intensity of black, but gray ver can not be blamed for any subsequent failure; but if 
pencil and black pen and ink can not be reproduced suc-_ direct prints on metal are supplied, however good they may 
cessfully without much skilful staging on the part of the be, if anything subsequently goes wrong, the poor engraver 
photoengraver. is sure to be held responsible. It is to be hoped that if, as 
seems likely, offset work comes into demand, process houses 
Cost of a Minimum Half-tone. will see the necessity of preserving satisfactory prices.” 

So important in the proceedings of the International 
Association of Photoengravers’ convention at Buffalo was 
the question of the cost of photoengraving, that a com- The paragraph in this department of THE INLAND 
mittee consisting of the most able photoengravers in this PRINTER for June, page 427, regarding the saving which 
country was appointed to consider the introduction of a could be made in supplies by a systematically kept stock- 
standard cost. system. This committee consists of Messrs. room, has been taken advantage of by the Powers Engra- 
Anderson, of the Consolidated Engraving Company, New ving Company, of New York city, who write to say that 
York city; Blogg, of the Alpha Engraving Company, they have already accomplished a saving of $200 a month 
Baltimore, Md.; Stinson, of Gatchel & Manning, Phila- in supplies. They have a stockroom which looks like a 
delphia, Pa.; Mears, of the Buckbee-Mears Engraving country store, with ample shelves, drawers and receptacles 
Company, St. Paul, Minn.; and Blanchard, of the Suffolk to keep the several hundred different articles required in 
Engraving Company, Boston, Mass. Mr. George E. Bene- photoengraving, as well as the art department. This stock- 
dict, of Chicago, IIl., also moved the following resolution, room is in charge of a regular clerk, and nothing is deliv- 
which was seconded by Mr. George Meinshausen, of Cin- ered from it without an order from the person using it. 
cinnati, Ohio: Each photographer, for instance, is charged with the 

‘“‘ WHEREAS, The evidence presented by expert account- amount of silver and iodin he uses, and so with the other 
ants at this, the fourteenth annual convention of the Inter- supplies, so that it is easy to determine who are the waste- 
national Association of Photoengravers, shows beyond ful ones. The supplies being purchased in large quantities 
question that the cost of making a minimum square half- brings about another big saving, and, further, as the 
tone is not less than $2; and Powers Engraving Company is a “continuous perform- 

“ WHEREAS, We are Satisfied that no photoengraver has_ ance,” working night and day, they never can run short of 
an advantage in cost of material, labor, rent, etc., that will any article needed. Supplies can also be weighed and 
make a material reduction in the cost of a minimum square ___ tested in this stockroom, which prevents any fraud in the 
half-tone; we, therefore, declare that it is the consensus of quality of the goods purchased. The stockroom has already 
opinion of the delegates here assembled that there can be paid for itself. 


A Photoengravers’ Stockroom. 


‘no profit in selling minimum square half-tones at $2 each; 





and, further, we are convinced that there is an actual 
money loss on every minimum square half-tone sold at less 
than $2 each. Therefore, be it 

“ Resolved, That the evidence presented to this conven- 
tion be published in the Secretary’s Bulletin, and a copy of 
the Bulletin sent to every photoengraving concern in the 
United States and Canada.” 
This resolution was carried unanimously. 


Photoengraving for the Offset Press. 


One of the timely subjects discussed at the Buffalo con- 
vention of photoengravers was how they could best assist 
the offset pressman. The esteemed British Journal of 
Photography gives the information so clearly that it is 
reprinted here, in part. Itsays: ‘The commonest require- 
ment for the offset press is the photography of a design, 
either in line or half-tone, in correct position, on a large 
sheet of metal ready for putting on the press and printing 
the edition. Another way is to send them the photoengra- 
ving and allow them to pull their own transfers, or supply 
them with the number of transfers required. The onus of 
properly placing the transfers on the offset printing-plate 
then rests on the transferrer employed by the printing- 
press owner. The best sort of transfers are undoubtedly 
those pulled from intaglio plates. So that from the design 
a negative should be made and then a positive. This is 
printed on enamel on copper, etched lightly in perchlorid, 
proofs pulled on Scotch transfer paper and supplied. 
There are opportunities, in this method, of helping mat- 
ters at several stages by retouching the negative or posi- 
tive, by burnishing or further etching the copper plate; 
and this is of importance, because, it must not be forgotten, 
there is no chance of improving matters in the printing by 











overlaying, interlaying or underlaying. Photoengravers A PRINTER’S HOME. 
ought to take pains to supply exactly the transfer that Residence of A. H. Duhamel, foreman composing-room, Daily Free Press, 
gives the least trouble. If this transfer is good, the engra- Burlington, Vermont. 
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PROOFROOM 





4A 


BY F. HORACE TEALL. 


Questions pertaining to proofreading are solicited and will 
be promptly answered in this department. Replies can not be 
made by mail. 


On the Division of Words. 


P.R., New York, asks: “Do you think it worth while for 
a proofreader to be very particular about word-divisions? 
Are there not many words that may be properly enough 
divided in either of two ways on the same syllable? Do 
authors often pay much attention to the subject of divi- 
sion?” Answer.— These are all questions that have always 
bothered printers, and probably will always be troublesome, 
largely because of differences in determining just where 
one syllable ends and the next begins. Persons hear various 
words differently, and often one is really unable to deter- 
mine positively even for himself. An editor of a literary 
weekly, who was the only editor I ever knew who paid much 
attention to such things, made a practice of dividing after 
the vowel, where most American printers close the sylla- 
ble with a consonant. This made inte-rest right under his 
ruling, but one day he marked it inter-est on his proof, 
and when asked about it he said he was “in a state of 
flux.” He was unable to determine positively which way he 
wanted it. Working for such an editor, a proofreader would 
have to be particular, for such a man always watches details 
very closely and insists on having his latest decisions obeyed, 
reserving to himself alone the right to overrule them. Gen- 
erally speaking, however, the proofreader who is not over- 
nice about divisions is much wiser than the one who is 
always ready to change whatever he can. In other words, 
it is generally far better to be watchful for opportunity not 
to make corrections than it is to make a great many that 
are not positively necessary. 

One can hardly answer the first question without includ- 
ing much that relates to the other questions as well. But 
it is not so important to keep the three questions abso- 
lutely separate as it is to make a reasonable response to 
the one question of which they are phases, What shall the 
proofreader do? And that question is not easily answered. 
Many different classes of work present differing circum- 
stances that must be allowed to govern the workers’ practice. 
Even in the cheapest work, divisions made with some show 
of reason are much better than the many utterly defenseless 
ones that often appear; but much printing is done on which 
the work of correcting anything but positive errors is sim- 
ply impossible. Newspaper work is almost always needed 
too soon to admit any delay for fussy correction. Punctua- 
tion, capitals, and division must be quickly passed along, 
and often must go as the compositor makes them, only too 
frequently very bad. Between such work and the most par- 
ticular work, where time is seldom as important as accuracy, 
every possible variation of circumstance exists. The proof- 
reader who best adapts himself to the particular demand of 
his immediate environment is the one most likely to succeed 
therein. One can not afford to be fussy in some places, and 
he can not be really careless anywhere. He can anywhere, 
however, allow some word-divisions to pass uncorrected 
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even when he is sure they are not the best, thus avoiding 
the making of extra work that is not strictly necessary. Of 
course the decision must rest with the individual worker 
and be governed by the immediate circumstances. With 
allowance for these natural restrictions, some general facts 
may be noted advantageously. 

Many words may be divided in either of two ways on 
the same syllable, since two pronunciations are almost 
equally good. The difference is usually in the sound of a 
vowel, some people making it long and some short. Deposi- 
tion and discrepancy are two such words, although they 
have almost settled into one way and lost the other, accord- 
ing to the dictionary records. The first syllable of the first 
of these two words is dep- in nearly all dictionaries now, 
but they usually give de- as second choice, because many 
good speakers pronounce it so. The other word is pro- 
nounced discrep’-ancy and dis’cre-pan-cy, the latter not so 
often now as formerly. Such differences are current in 
many words, and neither way is absolutely wrong. Of course 
the proofreader who has to be uniform in his work — as one 
may have to be occasionally — should follow the dictionary 
chosen as authority, and keep a full record of the words, if 
any, that are to be changed from such treatment. 

A general rule is exemplified in our two words that is 
more widely accepted now than any other, but is frequently 
misunderstood. It is that a short vowel (as e in met) shall 
have a consonant after it in the syllable, and that a long 
vowel (as e in me) ends its syllable, with some exceptions. 
Some people who know and apply this rule carry its applica- 
tion too far. In fact, as I think, the dictionaries carry it too 
far. I have seen in supposedly good print such divisions as 
espec-ial and divis-ion, and it must have been thought by 
those who made them that this rule was followed in doing 
so. But another fact is forgotten in doing this. Espec- does 
not spell the sound espesh, but cial does spell the sound 
shal; divis- does not spell the sound divizh, but sion does 
spell the sound zhon. In such cases the aspiration (add- 
ing the h) is inherent in the combinations ci, si, ti, etc., 
before another vowel, and these letters should always be 
kept together. In the dictionaries this is generally done, 
but words like measure are erroneously divided meas-ure, 
pleas-ure, etc., instead of mea-sure, plea-sure, etc., as they 
should be. 

Some very bad divisions are quite commonly seen in 
print, of a kind that should not pass uncorrected through 
any proofreader’s hands anywhere. Such are cap-able, 
Am-erican, decept-ive, admir-able, origin-ally, mount-ain, 
inflor-escence, necess-ity, and of course the list could be 
multiplied many times. A little touch of common sense 
should make these impossible. Where the common sense 
has to be furnished by the proofreader, and the type must 
be changed to get decent division, the matter should be 
settled by reference to the dictionary if it is ever questioned. 

A full set of rules may be found in the latest Webster, 
the New International. It corrects some faults of the pre- 
ceding edition, the International. (There is another dic- 
tionary that uses the name Webster, called the Webster 
Imperial, that is not here referred to, and should not be 
confounded with either International.) These rules still 
contain some things that do not seem right to me, but they 
are decidedly the best I know. The subject could not be 
exhausted in anything less than a book of some size. With- 
out such a book, the dictionary is the preéminent guide, 
though none yet made is reasonable all through, as I think. 

Occasionally an author is somewhat particular as to 


word-divisions, but most authors and editors are not. The 


proofreader must usually take some risk in this respect, 
until he learns to suit his author or editor. 
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MACHINOMPOSITION 
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BY JOHN S. THOMPSON. 





The experiences of ing hine operators, machinists 
and users are solicited with the object of the widest possible 
dissemination of knowledge concerning the best methods of 
getting results. 

Damage to Matrices. 

An operator writes: “ Will you kindly tell me what is 
damaging the matrices, of which I enclose some? The thin 
ones are the worst. Is the trouble at the distributor or 
box?” Answer.— The damage is from several causes. Thus, 
the hyphen is due to the operator sending in tight lines. 
The lower-case “i” has its lower back ear bent by striking 
the rail in the line-intermediate channel. This can be 
avoided by sending the elevator up with less force. The 
ear of another thin matrix is bent in the box; the cause 
would not be ascertained without examinatiou. You should 
have a copy of “ The Mechanism of the Linotype.” This 
book is invaluable to operators, as with it a study of the 
machine is possible. 


Broken Faces on Descenders of Letters. 


A Toronto (Canada) operator writes: “In reference 
to fault of lower-case ‘e’ in font of six-point, would say 
that, although not able to remedy matter entirely, I have, 
thanks to your advice, made no little improvement. I 
found that, although pot-spring appeared to be working all 
right, compressing one-fourth of an inch when high place 
on cam came under the roller, it gave better results by 
being shortened at front end, thereby increasing pressure 
on mold and matrices. Another matter I would like your 
advice upon and one which I think perhaps no other oper- 
ator in your experience has questioned you upon, as my 
machine is a Canadian double-magazine and differs in some 
respects from the American. It has bothered me since 
installation, a couple of years ago. In setting six-point 
matter, either face, there seems to be a kind of rebound of 
the mold just as mold is pulling away from matrices after 
the cast, and descenders, as ‘y,’ ‘p,’ ‘q,’ etc., have tails 
crushed on face of slug.” Answer.—A new pot-lever spring 
should give better results, and will not need to compress 
that much. Descenders are mashed by the first elevator 
dropping before the matrices are entirely stripped from 
the slug. It can be corrected to some extent by adjusting 
the down-stroke of the elevator, so that the elevator will 
rise but a sixty-fourth of an inch when it rises to make 
alignment. 

Keyboard Practice. 


A New York correspondent writes: “Can you tell me 
whether there is a book giving the fingering of the most 
common words to develop speed on the Linotype? I have 
your ‘Correct Keyboard Fingering,’ and the words there 
given (pages 9-14) give me so much assistance that I 
understand how great would be the benefit derivable from 
a larger book. For instance, at the close of your little book 
you give fifty-four words as important to practice on, but 
what’s the use of practicing if one has not the right finger- 
ing? Some years ago the Remington Typewriter Company 
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(back about 1886) printed a small book with several hun- 
dred basic words, the fingering of each being given like 
this: 

£224 24 2:9 

THEN THERE 


I do not know if I fingered these right, but that is the 
idea of the principle they went on. It was very helpful 
indeed. Too bad if no such book exists for the Linotype.” 
Answer.— The plan you refer to is not applicable to oper- 
ating of a linotype keyboard; that is, the holding of a cer- 
tain finger always for a certain key. We find that one 
becomes familiar with the principles of operating in a short 
time, by using the fingers of each hand alternately when 
possible, and by practicing the most commonly used words. 
The reading of copy word by word, instead of taking a line 
or sentence, is advisable, as this plan involves the necessity 
of seeing the keys and develops a steady motion, not obtain- 
able where the operator reads ahead. 


Controlling Lever Adjustments. 


A Western operator writes: “I am having a trouble 
here that seems to be of a very peculiar nature. The 
controlling-lever jerks forward when a line is sent in, and 
the controlling-lever has no spring to it when it is thrown 
in; machine being in normal position. Using my own 
language, the controlling-lever is ‘ dead’ when the machine 
is stopped by the stopping-pawl of automatic-safety pawl. 
I will describe incidents which happened when first noticed. 
The machine is a low-base Model 5, and had a safety device 
attached, or rather a safety pawl, on the vertical starting- 
shaft to prevent injury to mold or liners in case of using a 
wrong ejector-blade. This pawl was held in place by a flat 
spring, the spring being attached on the right-hand side of 
vertical starting-lever bracket (facing machine from back). 
One day that spring broke and it gave a loud bang. Sent 
for another spring, but received one of a different make, 
and also a blue-print showing a slightly differently designed 
safety pawl, and also a spring on the left-hand side of 
vertical starting-lever bracket. Am as yet running with- 
out the safety attachment. Ever since this accident I am 
having above described trouble. Every adjustment in con- 
nection with the clutch, pawls, controlling-lever, etc., is 
O. K. The clutch leathers are not gummy. One thing I 
am sure is that the machine travels too far before stopping, 
for the collar is pushed way out and against the bearing 
when machine stops after casting a line; this explains the 
‘lifeless’ controlling-lever. I have attached a piece of 
brass, one-eighth of an inch thick, on the upper part of the 
lower automatic stopping-lever (198 BB), where it strikes 
the vertical starting-lever shaft, and the trouble is almost 
entirely obviated. Is this the right place to fix it?” 
Answer.— It may be possible that the screw between the 
two parts of the stop-lever has worked loose. If the screw 
is loose, turn it in until the forked lever comes about one 
thirty-second of an inch from the collar when the clutch is 
in action. To go through this operation, shut off your 
power, draw out starting-lever, back machine a trifle from 
normal, then turn in on your screw so the forked lever is 
one thirty-second of an inch from the collar. This should 
remedy the trouble. 


Clutch and Matrices. 


A North Dakota operator writes: “I have carefully 
followed your instructions. I found my adjustments of the 
friction-clutch all O. K., that is one thirty-second of an 
inch between collar and forked lever, and fifteen thirty- 
seconds of an inch between collar and bearing. To be sure 
that my fifteen thirty-seconds of an inch adjustment was 
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O. K., I procured a friction-clutch setting-gage from the 
Mergenthaler people, which I received the other day. I 
found that it fits snug between collar and bearing. Every- 
thing is clean. The driving-pulley runs about seventy 
revolutions per minute, and that ‘rebound’ of which I 
wrote you before has practically subsided and only occurs 
once in a while now, but the controlling-lever and vise- 
automatic still have that sharp jerk. I realize that you are 
placed at a great disadvantage in giving advice by mail, 
but this trouble certainly has the best of me. I have 
applied so many times for help, that I hardly possess the 
nerve to apply for any more, but I know of no other thing 
to do. Enclosed find a German ten-point matrix with the 
right-hand wall of the lower blackface character crushed 
in. When cast blackface, hair-lines sometimes make their 
appearance. All the matrices are affected thus, and it’s 
got me going. It can not be done by the spacebands, but 
must happen in assembling. The assembler works fairly 
well, and I do not know what to do. This latter trouble is 
worrying me greatly and your diagnosis will be thankfully 
accepted.” Answer.— The wall of the matrix can scarcely be 
damaged in assembling, as the lower-left side of matrices 
are cut away, which prevents a contact between the matrix 
in the assembler and the incoming one. The trouble you 
have with the controlling-lever is not serious, and we 
believe it is within your power to correct; possibly you 
have overlooked some of the things suggested. At any rate, 
keep the surface of pulley and leather clean; that is, free 
from oil or any gumming substance; also, the space 
between the collar and journal should not be less than 
fifteen thirty-seconds of an inch when the clutch is in 
action, nor should the space between the forked lever and 
collar be greater than one thirty-second of an inch when 
clutch is in action. 


Porous Slugs and Distributor. 


A Brooklyn operator writes: “(1) Enclosed please find 
some sample slugs which I am getting from the late style 
No. 5, and I would be very much pleased if you will give 
me a little information on the subject, as I am having 
quite a lot of trouble and am losing much time. On the 
eight-point slug of any length I get almost perfect slugs 
and can run all day without a stick. Also can I do the same 
with a pica slug of any measure, but as soon as I put on the 
ten-point body my troubles commence. I enclose herewith 
sample of eight-point slug and two tens. The good ten- 
point slug enclosed shows what I get when I start out. I 
get from fifteen to twenty of these; then one sticks in the 
mold, and when ejected looks like the poor ten-point slug 
enclosed. It seems to be very porous and lacks enough 
metal to stand up. I have tried every means known to 
myself to remedy this, but of no avail. Some time agoI was 
getting fine slugs, then one day the pot got out of line and 
I began to get back squirts. I remedied this difficulty imme- 
diately, and now the pot seems to line perfectly. I have 
taken out the molds, scraped them off thoroughly, so as to 
guard against any possible collection of metal having any- 
thing to do with my poor slugs, replaced them in the same 
position; have taken out all the metal in the pot, and 
cleaned the well thoroughly; opened up all the holes 
therein; have taken care with my metal and the plunger is 
cleaned daily and polished with emery-paper and then oiled 
very lightly, but still I get the poor slugs. Now, what 
puzzles me and puts me in the air as to a remedy for the 
defect is the fact that I can get a very good slug from the 
eight-point and a good one from the pica, from thirteen ems 
up, but when it comes to the ten-point there is a hitch. 
Kindly examine the slugs I send you, and I trust that your 
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experience and advice will be able to clear me of what is 
a very annoying, yet, I suppose, simple defect. (2) And 
then, one more and I will rest my case. We have here a 
twelve-point bold, the ‘m’ quads and leaders of which are 
a little over a pica in thickness. It is impossible to make 
them distribute without continually stopping the distribu- 
tor. The other matrices that we have seem to work O. K. 
and I have very little trouble with them, the distributor 
stopping to the minimum. These quads and leaders seem 
to leave the bar too late and either catch on the lower-front 
roll or the back roll. I filed out a couple of the matrices 
and they seemed to run better, but did not do this with any 
more, as I knew they should drop without doing anything 
out of the ordinary with them. I moved the bar a trifle to 
see if that would help, but it then threw off the matrices 
that were dropping perfectly and did not seem to aid the 
defective ones. Can you give me a pointer if I have made 
myself clear enough?” Answer.—(1) From what you 
state regarding the method you employ in cleaning plunger, 
we believe you should have a new one now. After you 
have the new plunger you should clean it, using a wire 
brush, but no emery-cloth whatever. If possible, clean it 
out of doors, as the dust you brush off is poisonous. The 
pot is not adjusted to proper height, nor is the mouthpiece 
in correct place sidewise. Your ten-point liners may be 
sprung. You should see that they line perfectly with the 
face of the mold. The mold should be occasionally removed 
and cleaned, but not with emery-cloth. We believe that 
when you have a new plunger and have it clean and have 
your pot set right, you will have no more trouble. (2) You 
should avoid experimenting, as was shown by your moving 
of the distributor bar. Possibly if you alternate your keys 
so that the em quads and leaders are separated by figure 
quads and leaders, it may help, because if your distributor 
screws are running even normal the top of a thick character 
will be touched by the bottom of the next thick character as 
it drops. To determine cause of trouble, remove the plate 
from the magazine entrance, and as the quads and leaders 
distribute note the cause of the trouble. You may find that 
the top ear is caught by the lower screw; if so, it may be 
necessary to change the timing of this screw by moving its 
pinion one tooth forward. However, this may not be pos- 
sible on your machine. 


Recent Patents on Composing Machinery. 


Control Mechanism for Low-quad Mold.—J. S. Bancroft and M. C. 
Indahl, Philadelphia, Pa., assignors to Lanston Monotype Machine Company, 
Philadelphia, Pa. Filed July 8, 1909. Issued June 28, 1910. No. 
962,411 
H. Scharf, Montreal, Canada, assignor 


Magazine-changing Device.— W. 
Filed January 20, 1908. 


to Mergenthaler Linotype Company, New York. 
Issued July 5, 1910. No. 963,077. 


Typesetting and Distributing Machine.— J. S. Duncan, Chicago, IIl., 
assignor to Addressograph Company, Chicago, Ill. Filed October 5, 1908. 
Issued July 5, 1910. No. 963,692. 

Type-bar.— F. H. Richards, Hartford, Conn., assignor to American Typo- 
graphic Corporation of Arizona. Filed September 21, 1901. Issued June 
28, 1910. No. 962,857. 

Type Matrix.— G. W. Clarke, San Francisco, Cal., assignor of one-fourth 
to J. B. Eastman and one-fourth to F. M. Wright, San Francisco, Cal. 
Filed November 27, 1903. Issued July 26, 1910. No. 965,155. 

Adjustable Linotype Mold.— T. S. Homans, Brooklyn, N. Y., assignor to 
Mergenthaler Linotype Company, New York city. Filed January 7, 1910. 
Issued July 26, 1910. No. 965,300. 

Typecasting Machine.— E. H. Frey, Cleveland, Ohio. 
1908. Issued July 26, 1910. No. 965,448. 

Monoline Machine.— B. A. Brooks, New York city, assignor to Bandotype 
Company, New York. Filed March 12, 1907. Issued July 12, 1910. No. 
964,205. 

Typecaster.— A. E. 
positvpe Company, Baltimore, Md. 
12, 1910. No. 963,790. : 

Typecaster and Composer.— W. Nicholas and William Ackerman, New 
York city, assignors to United States Graphotype Company, New York city. 
Filed February 26, 1908. Issued July 19, 1910. No. 964,677. 

Typecaster and Composer.— W. Nicholas and William Ackerman, New 
York city, assignors to United States Graphotype Company, New York city. 
Filed May 22, 1909. Issued July 19, 1910. No. 964,679. 


Filed March 28, 


Miller, Baltimore, Md., assignor to National Com- 
Filed January 16, 1909. Issued July 
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TRADE NOTES 





Brief mention of men and events associated with the printing 
and allied industries will be published under this heading. Items 
for this department should be sent before the tenth day of the 
month. 


A New “ Peerless’’ Catalogue. 

The Peerless Printing Press Company, Palmyra, New 
York, has recently issued a new catalogue descriptive of 
the Peerless press and the Peerless Gem paper-cutter. 
The catalogue is well gotten up and contains many illus- 


MeMing, after two others had unsuccessfully tried to hold 
the “bird” after having it in their grasp. The officers of 
the general committee having the management of the affair 
were J. R. Moreford, chairman, Al Hammond, secretary, and 
Fred A. Stockwell. 


Strike at Battle Creek. 


At the Ellis Publishing Company, the Gage Printing 
Company, the Daily Moon office, the Good Health plant, 
the Loring Lane Publishing Company, and the Phoenix 
Publishing Company, a strike was recently called by the 
Battle Creek Typographical Union, according to newspaper 
reports. The object of the strike is to establish the eight- 
hour day. The Enquirer Publishing Company, of which 
C. W. Post is the head and who has a $50,000 damage suit 
pending against the Typographical Journal, is said to have 
granted the union’s demands. The Journal Publishing 
Company has been working on the eight-hour schedule for 
some time. 











EMPLOYEES OF THE CURTISS-WAY COMPANY, THE BIG PRINTING CONCERN OF MERIDEN, CONNECTICUT, IN THEIR ANNUAL OUTING 
AT SAVIN ROCK, RECENTLY. 


trations of working parts. It is printed in black and light 
green on white stock, the cover being printed in black and 
embossed on red stock. The typography and presswork 
are exceptionally good. 


Spokane Printers’ Wayzgoose. 


The second annual wayzgoose of the Spokane ( Wash.) 
allied printing trades was held at Medical Lake on Sunday, 
July 24, and, although many lemons were handed out 
(forty gallons of lemonade having been given away), the 
success of the gathering, both from the standpoint of 
attendance and genuine enjoyment, was complete. In fact, 
it was generally agreed that no Spokane outing of this 
character ever approached the success of this wayzgoose. 
“ Boss” printers, typos, pressmen, stereotypers and book- 
binders intermingled in the most democratic fashion in all 
kinds of sports and games, and the enjoyment was so appar- 
ent that the continuation of these annual picnics is assured. 
The exciting feature of the day was the catching of the slip- 
pery goose, the honor of which was carried off by J. H. 


Heavy Loss to Fashion Magazine. 

The publication of Paris Modes, a fashion magazine, 
has cost John S. Huyler, a wealthy candy manufacturer, 
more than $300,000, according to reports. Thomas J. 
Gaines, Jr., who organized the publishing company, is a 
nephew of Mr. Huyler, and called upon his uncle freely for 
funds to finance the proposition, which fact was brought 
to light through the bankruptcy proceeding recently insti- 
tuted before Stanley W. Dexter, referee. It is said that 
Mr. Huyler was so disgusted with the fashion-magazine 
business that he has turned over to Mr. Gaines all of the 
promissory notes held by him. 


To Study Printing Methods Abroad. 

Harry B. Haines, business manager of the New Print- 
ing Company, Paterson, New Jersey, and John M. Powers, 
vice-president of the Powers Photoengraving Company, of 
New York city, recently sailed for Europe, with the pur- 
pose of making a thorough study of the printing and pho- 
toengraving industries in Scotland, England, France, Ger- 
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many, Holland and other countries. Both Mr. Haines and 
Mr. Powers expect to secure many ideas which will be of 
value to their respective businesses, and it is reported that 
the former gentleman intends to arrange for the extensive 
importation of foreign advertising novelties in printing. 


Name Changes with Growth. 


The name of the well-known Chicago program-printing 
company of F. T. Peterson has been changed to Peterson & 
Kimball, and new and enlarged quarters have been secured 
in the new Kimball building, 327-335 La Salle street, where 
the company now has ten thousand square feet of floor- 
space. This concern makes a specialty of theatrical and 
publication printing, and in their new quarters have made 
substantial additions to their equipment in the way of Lino- 
types, large Miehle presses, typecasting machines, etc. The 
plant now runs both night and day. Frank T. Peterson is 
president and Wilbur S. Kimball secretary of the company. 


Printers After the Dead-beat. 


The dead-beats in Peoria, Illinois, who have been work- 
ing the employing printers of that city, will be compelled 
to turn their attention to some other industry, if the plans 
of the master printers do not go astray. A meeting was 
called in the early part of August and an association 
formed. A list of dead-beats is being prepared, and when 
completed and distributed among the members, certain 
gentlemen who have been in the habit of getting their 
printing free will get a rather chilly reception when they 
call with a new job for the printer. B. Frank Brown was 
elected president of the new organization, and Ed Smith, 
secretary-treasurer. 


New Detroit Printing-house 


J. S. McMillan, who has been the head of a printing 
company, at Monroe, Michigan, on August 1 opened up a 
printing and duplicate letter business in the Saturday 
Night building, 97-88 Fort street, West, Detroit, having 
purchased the business of the R. & P. Advertising Service. 
Mr. McMillan purposes to equip his plant with new presses, 
type and material and will turn out nothing but high-class 
work. He says he appreciates the fact that Detroit prices 
in general are badly down the scale, but that he will run 
his business on the principle that “A man with brains won’t 
work for nothing, and that printing requires brains.” The 
name of the new Detroit house is the J. S. McMillan Print- 
ing Company. 


Photoengravers’ Strike Benefits Stopped. 


What is said to be the most drastic injunction ever 
granted against a labor union was issued recently by Judge 
Hitchcock, in the Equity Session of the Superior Court, at 
Boston, Massachusetts. The injunction forbids Photo- 
engravers’ Union No. 3 to continue with a strike and pro- 
hibits the payment of strike benefits. The position taken 
by the court is that a strike to be legal must be based upon 
some complaint of the employees themselves regarding the 
terms and conditions of their own employment, and that a 
strike instituted by a general body of men where there is 
no trouble with respect to individual employers, called 
merely for the purpose of compelling employers to sign an 
agreement with a labor union, is illegal. 


The Printer’s Interest in Bill Nye. 


President J. F. Barrett, in a letter forwarding $25 to 
the Bill Nye Memorial Committee, donated by the Ashe- 
ville (N. C.) Typographical Union recently, assured the 
committee of the pleasure it afforded his organization to 
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make the donation, saying, in part: “Bill Nye was a 
printer, a friend of the printer and an especial friend of 
the union printer. Of the countless thousands of 
readers who have laughed over the writings of our 
departed friend, the printer was the first to laugh. He 
took the diamond in the rough, as it were, and prepared 
Bill Nye’s manuscript for the enjoyment of the public, 
and we claim an interest in every laugh, in every rippling 
smile of thorough enjoyment which his writings furnished, 
because we were instrumental in preparing his work for 
the reading public.” 


Rich Harvest for Printers. 


The fighting insurgents and regulars and the new 
primary law have contributed much to the prosperity of 
Kansas printers and publishers. During the recent Repub- 
lican primary campaign the local newspapers were fairly 
loaded with display advertisements portraying the ability 
and integrity of this and that candidate, and the billboards 
were inadequate to hold the posters turned out. In addi- 
tion to this, circulars were ground out by the ton. The fact 
of the matter is, almost every printer in the State was kept 
busy in an effort to “ save the nation.” And the “ saving” 
business was a most healthful recreation from a material 
standpoint, at least. If the Kansas primary campaign is 
an indication of what is to take place politically through- 
out the country, “insurgency ” is bound to become popular 
with printers everywhere. 


Photo-printing Machine. 


C. F. Potter, Jr., prominently identified with a local 
printing and lithographing firm, says the Minneapolis 
(Minn.) Journal, but for two years resident in the West, 
has presented to W. G. Nye, commissioner of the Commer- 
cial Club, a proposition to establish in Minneapolis a fac- 
tory for the production of the G. M. Dye photo autopress. 
Mr. Potter, while at Lamar, Colorado, found the inventor, 
G. M. Dye, operating a machine that prints photographs 
from an original negative at the rate of twenty a minute, 
or 1,200 an hour. The machine is electrically operated. 

The invention, Mr. Potter says, means as much in the 
revolutionizing of photography as the invention of the 
linotype machine has meant to typesetting. It is said to 
have attracted much attention at the recent photographers’ 
convention at Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


Another State Ben Franklin Club. 


The Ben Franklin Club movement is steadily gaining 
ground. While city organizations are being effected 
throughout the country, plans are under way in a half- 
dozen different States to create state bodies. Several 
already have been organized, and the signs point to a com- 
plete organization of every State in the Union in the course 
of a year or two. When this is accomplished, a national 
association, cementing the efforts of the state organiza- 
tions and bringing about an orderly nation-wide move- 
ment in the interests of good business methods in the 
printing industry, would be surely welcomed by every 
American printer whose heart is in his work. 

On July 29, at the Commercial Club, St. Paul, the Asso- 
ciation of Ben Franklin Clubs of Minnesota was organ- 
ized, E. K. Whiting, of Owatonna, being elected its first 
president. L. S. Whitcomb, of Albert Lea, was named sec- 
retary; R. F. Lawson, Minneapolis, corresponding secre- 
tary, and Fred Schilplin, treasurer. A vice-president was 
elected for each congressional district. On the evening pre- 
ceding permanent organization the Commercial Club ten- 
dered the printers a banquet, at which speeches were made 

















by Eli S. Warner, president of the Commercial Club; 
William J. Hartman, president of the Chicago Ben Frank- 
lin Club; Eugene Turner, of Philadelphia; Walter J. 
Driscoll and J. K. Grondalh. Mr. Hartman made the prin- 
cipal address, which was a strong appeal for the adoption 
of a cost system, and in which he told of his own experience 
as well as the experiences of other printers in relation to 
the system of costs and how profits had been increased in 
every department by the establishment of a good cost 
system. 

A committee was appointed to work out a satisfactory 
cost system, to be presented at the next meeting, which 
will be convened at Minneapolis on October 14. 


Digging Up the Past. 


Dan K. Shaver, who printed Greene’s Iowa law reports, 
away back in 1852, and who is said to be the oldest printer 
in the State, says the Cedar Rapids Republican, recently 
visited his old comrade, Captain J. O. Stewart, at Cedar 
Rapids. Captain Stewart was Mr. Shaver’s “ devil ” while 
engaged in printing the reports and inked the forms for 
his superior, who received a land warrant for his services. 
The land which Mr. Shaver took up in Johnson county, 
which cost him 87% cents an acre, is now held at $85. The 
sons recently figured out that their father received $143 a 
day while printing the reports. The work was all done by 
hand press, but the work was said to have been first-class. 
While in the city it was Mr. Shaver’s ambition to find one 
of these old copies, and, after diligent search, in which he 
found a number of reprints, an original print was found in 
the possession of Attorney Charles Harrison. The vol- 
umes were considerably weathered, but the printing is as 
clear and legible as though it were run off the press a week 
ago. 

Condemns Misleading Ads. 


The following resolution was unanimously adopted by 
the Cincinnati Ben Franklin Club, at its meeting of July 28: 


WHEREAS, Many manufacturers of machinery, appliances and material 
for use in the printing business have been guilty of the pernicious practice 
of advertising the results obtained under special conditions as the day-by- 
day product of machinery, or saving from use of appliances and material ; 
and 

Wuereas, Such misleading advertising and claims have been the cause 
of serious loss to individual printers and detrimental to the trade in gen- 
eral; now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That in the judgment of this club such practices are repre- 
hensible and to be reprobated, and in every way to be discouraged, and the 
Ben Franklin Club of Cincinnati hereby expresses its emphatic disapproval 
of all such practices, especially the advertising of such fictitious production 
to the purchaser of printing, and that this club emphasizes the necessity 
of truthful advertising and the desirability of advertising ‘‘ better quality 
of work and more profit ” from the use of the advertised article, instead of 
the all too prevalent phrase, ‘“‘ decrease your cost, make lower prices and 
get business,” and: that all claims as to the product, economy, etc., should, 
if possible, be incorporated in the contract of sale and made a part of the 
consideration, and that this club correspond with all similar organizations 
and endeavor to correct the evil. 


General Notes. 


THE printing pressmen of Dayton, Ohio, held their annual outing on 
August 7. 

PRINTERS at Nyack, N. Y., have taken preliminary steps to form an 
organization. 

Ir is reported that the Mutual Publishing Company, at Raleigh, N. C., 
will erect a new home. 

Fire caused damage to the extent of $33,000 recently to the San Antonio 
(Tex.) Printing Company’s plant. 

A two-story addition is being added to the printing-plant of the Weeb 
Publishing Company, of St. Paul, Minn. 

At St. Paul, Minn., the McGill-Warner Printing Company is erecting 
a new home at Eighth and Sibley streets. 

On July 30 the fifth annual outing of the Wynkoop-Hallenbeck-Craw- 
ford chapel was held at Bochin’s Southfield Hotel, New Dorp, Staten Island. 

Tue Curtis Publishing Company, publisher of the Ladies’ Home Journal 
and the Saturday Evening Post, recently installed in its plant at Philadel- 
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phia the Mechanical Chalk Relief Overlay Process, for which Watzelhan & 
Speyer, New York city, are American representatives. 

Bips for the construction of the new building for the Bureau of Engra- 
ving and Printing, for which the last Congress appropriated $2,000,000, will 
shortly be asked. 

M. Hvuesincer & Son, owners of the Iowa Publishing Company, of Des 
Moines, have purchased the Iowa Publishing Company, of Davenport, and 
will unite the two concerns in Des Moines. 

Aw ad. print-shop has been established at Springfield, Ohio, by Charles 
E. Morris, J. C. Canny and C. C. Warwick. The new firm will produce 
advertising matter designed for special purposes. 

Tue Reynolds-Parker Printing Company, of Sherman, Tex., has taken 
over the bookstore of Richards & Sanders. The consolidated company has 
been granted a charter and capitalized for $25,000. 

A DEDICATION celebration, with music, dancing and refreshments, is 
planned for September 8 by the Dean-Hicks Printing Company, Grand 
Rapids, Mich., whose new modern home was recently completed. 

THE Omaha (Neb.) branch of the United Typothete, which has been 
inactive for a long period, was revived at a recent meeting of the local 
Commercial Club. In the future regular meetings will be held. 

THE annual outing of the employees of the Baker Printing Company, 
Newark, N. J., was held at Annadale Beach, Annadale, Staten Island, on 
July 30. A shore dinner was served and various games indulged in. 

WinnipEG Bracu was the destination of the sixth annual excursion of 
employees of the Stovel Printing Company, of Winnipeg, Man., on Satur- 
day, August 6. Everybody was in high spirits and a most royal time was 
had. 

W. A. Garraprant and Hiram Gross, two popular young printers of the 
Kimball Printing Company, Waterloo, Iowa, have purchased the plant of 
the Fassett Printing Company, of that city, and will conduct a high-ciass 
job-prirting business. 

At Peoria, Ill., two of the largest printing concerns in the city, the 
Duroe Printing & Publishing Company and the Bee Hive Press, have been 
consolidated. Fred E. Beall is the president of the new organization, which 
will be known as the Duroc Press. 

LAKE MINNETONKA was the scene of the annual picnic of the employees 
of the Brown & Bigelow Printing Company and the Pioneer Printing Com- 
pany, of St. Peul, Minn. More than one thousand were in attendance, and 
sports of all kinds were indulged in. 

BEGINNING with the September issue, the Bookkeeper Magazine will be 
known as Business and the Bookkeeper, this announcement having been made 
recently by the Business Man’s Publishing Company, Ltd., Detroit, Mich., 
which concern publishes the magazine. 

JupGE BourLanpD, of Fort Worth, Ark., recently issued a restraining order 
enjoining the city from enforcing an ordinance which provides that the union 
label shall appear on all of the city’s printing. The application was made 
by the Weldon, Williams & Lick Printing Company. 

THE employees of the J. B. Savage Company, printers, lithographers 
and blank-book makers, Cleveland, Ohio, enjoyed their annual outing at 
Silver Lake, on August 20. Baseball and other athletic games were the 
order. Among the prizes offered was a year’s subscription to THE INLAND 
PRINTER. 

Davip FERGusoN, the new supervisor of the City Record of New York, 
is frying the ‘‘ phat ’’ out of the city’s printing. The Civil List, which is 
issued every six months as a supplement to the City Record, has just been 
completed at a cost of $5,650. The cost of its printing for the- same six 
months last year, with a smaller number of copies, was $9,215. 

On July 29 and 30 the Ben Franklin Club, of South Dakota, held an 
interesting and profitable meeting at Huron. Cost of handling stock was 
one of the principal subjects discussed, and much information was gleaned 
from the papers read by F. I. Ellick, of Omaha, Neb., and Charles R. Par- 
shall, of Sioux Falls. W. R. Ronald, Mitchell, was elected president, and 
Frank Nash, Canton, secretary. 

Own August 9, in Lincoln Park, Worcester, Mass., the Pilgrim Publicity 
Association of Boston enjoyed its second annual field and ladies’ day. The 
baseball game, which was termed a “ gladiatorial combat,’’ was_partici- 
pated in by publishers, printers, solicitors, agents, advertisers and others, 
all in one great travesty, entitled ‘‘ The National Game as It Ain’t.” It 
was described as a “ bloody contest in which Boston endeavored to defeat 
the whole world, while fair maidens encouraged their champions to more 
valiant endeavors.” 

Capt. JoHN B. MitcHELL, who was seventy-six years of age on August 26, 
says the Louisville Journal, is believed to be the oldest printer in Indiana 
who works at the case every day. He is employed on the New Albany 
Press and never misses a day, holding his own with many of the younger 
printers. He was postmaster of New Albany under Grover Cleveland, and 
in his day was one of the most successful politicians in Floyd County. 

Mr. Mitchell says he is good for many more years at the case and would 
not swap his job for any political position which might be handed him. 


Recent Incorporations. 


Colonial Printing & Publishing Company, Boston, Mass. Capital, $5,000. 
President, John Membrino. 

The Odd Fellows’ Publishing Company, Richmond, Va. 
Incorporators: C. Pohlig, president. 

Essex Engraving Company, Boston, Mass. 
ators: President, W. L. Van Sicklin. 

Morrison Publishing Company, Portland, Me. 
porators: C. E. Eaton, A. F. Jones. 

The Atlantic Coast Printing Company, Norfolk, Va. 
Incorporators: R. E. Reed, president. 


Capital, $10,000. 
Capital, $12,000. Incorpor- 
Capital, $150,000. Incor- 


Capital, $20,000. 


Engravolithic Company, Camden, N. J. Capital, $100,000. Incorpo- 
rators: J. A. MacPeak, W. F. Eidell, I. C. Clow. 

The Reimers Company, Fort Worth, Tex. Capital, $60,000. Incorpo- 
rators: C. D. Reimers, H. W. Hyers, A. W. Grant. 

Allen Book & Printing Company, Troy, N. Y. Capital, $50,000. Incor- 
porators: A. M. Allen, J. R. Collier, J. A. Lavender. 

The Lawrence Publishers’ Corporation, Birmingham, Ala. Capital, 
$25,000. Incorporators: Brooks Lawrence, president. 

Sharon Publishing Company, Sharon, Mass. Capital, $1,500,000. Incor- 


G. A. Dennett, F. H. Trafton, R. B. Earle. 


porators: 
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Reynolds-Parker Company, Sherman Tex. Capital, $25,000. Incorpo- 
rators: L. J. Reynolds, H. B. Abney, N. J. Richardson. 

The Ellis Brothers Printing Company, El] Paso, Tex. 
Incorporators: W. Y. Ellis, H. Y. Ellis, F. E. Hunter. 

Hooker Advance Publishing Company, Hooker, Okla. 
Incorporators: C. F. Rose, J. R. Blake, J. M. Browning. 

Tuscaloosa News Publishing Company, Tuscaloosa, Ala. 
Incorporators: 8S. F. Clabaugh, R. T. Nabours, H. Morrow. 

Progressive Electrotyping Company, St. Louis, Mo. Capital, $13,000. 
Incorporators: W. O. Witter, E. L. Fath, J. J. Van Hottegen. 

Union Farmers’ Publishing Company, Charlotte, N. C. Capital, $25,000. 
Incorporators: J. Z. Green, W. C. Crosby, H. Q. Alexander. 

Schlau, Burnett & Co. (printing and publishing), Chicago, Ill. Capital, 
$10,000. Incorporators: H. R. Schlau, M. S. Burnett, S. B. Weinberger. 

The Poffenbarger Printing Company, Peoria, Ill. Capital, $12,000. 
Incorporators: J. C. Poffenbarger, A. A. Poffenbarger, L. A. Poffenbarger. 

Newark Printing & Bindery Machine Repair Company, Newark, N. J. 
Capital, $25,000. Incorporators: F. J. Schweitzer, J. S. Baker, H. Cameron. 

Prompt Printing & Publishing Company, Cleveland, Ohio. Capital, 
$15,000. Incorporators: J. E. Britton, A. Tadloo, J. R. Pomeroy, H. Hart, 
0. O. Voorman. 
Publishing Company, Birmingham, Ala. 
Smith, G. M. Cruikshank, R. G. 


Capital, $100,000. 
Capital, $10,000. 


Capital, $10,000. 


Capital, $100,000. 


Ledger 
Hiden, T. B. Smith, 


Incorporators: J. J. 
A. A. Smith. 

Yew Publishing Company, Richwood, W. Va. Capital, $5,000. Incor- 
porators: E. C. Bennett, L. D. McCutcheon, J. K. Ward, C. B. Cox, G. L. 
Umbarger, W. L. Starbuck, L. Craig, J. J. Wolverton. 





CONVENTION OF THE EMPLOYING COMMERCIAL 
PRINTERS OF TEXAS. 


The sixth annual convention of the Employing Com- 
mercial Printers of Texas, which was held on August 5 
and 6, at Galveston, was attended with marked success 
from many viewpoints. Delegates were in attendance from 
almost every city and town in the State, and the enthusi- 
asm displayed indicates that Texas printers are destined 
to play more than a State’s part in the national awakening 
of the trade to the necessity for more scientific business 
methods. 

President Courts’ address was listened to with close 
attention. Among other things, he said: 


Your officers have felt that the introduction of cost systems will do more 
than any other one thing to interest and instruct the printer and make him 
a fair competitor, and results in localities where it has been installed prove 
that their conclusions were correct. It is hoped that more interest will be 
taken in this work, until there is not a printer but what will be informed 
as to the cost of his work. The public, as a whole, are willing to pay a 
fair price for services rendered, but there has been such variation in prices 
that they naturally call for bids on their work to find where the bottom is. 

During the past year there has been printed, published and distributed 
a very large amount of literature along the lines of cost systems and ascer- 
taining the cost of printing, and while this may not have brought visible 
results it has been educational and caused every printer to give some thought 
as to how to better his condition and to get better prices for his work and 
raise his rating with the bank a little above that of the milliner, and the 
sooner that each and every one of you, no matter the size of your plant, 
introduces and installs a cost system, the better it will be for you. 

President George L. Berry, of the International Print- 
ing Pressmen’s and Assistants’ Union, who was an invited 
guest, urged a practical codperation plan between labor 
and capital. Mr. Berry said that the only way by which 
the interests of an industry could be brought together was 
through application of the union shop, because a union 
shop comprehends the collective bargaining and advance- 
ment ‘of the “community of interests” theory. Where 
industry is most depleted, the speaker declared, trades- 
union workers are invariably demoralized. In speaking of 
the necessity of collective bargaining in the interests of the 
trade as a whole, President Berry said: 

The trades unions of this country must realize the necessity of respon- 
sibility and must be big enough in operation of their organization to meet 
fairly and squarely the issues and enforce the discipline in cases where the 
membership has erred. The public is a vitally interested party in the fight 
to bring together the employers and trades unions, and society has a well- 
rooted opinion that conciliation and arbitration is the proper procedure in 
determining questions in dispute between the two elements of industry. 

Neither of these elements can with full respect to their positions fail to 
recognize the practicability of conciliation and arbitration. These, to be 
successful, however, must be guaranteed by both sides with responsibility 
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for a fulfilment of the terms arrived at. It has been pretty well proven 
that strikes and lockouts can be averted if proper consideration is given 
the cases in dispute. 

J. E. Grinstead, of Kerrville, who is the author of the 
association’s motto, “ Don’t throw rocks at the other fel- 
low’s hook,” made a strong plea for fraternity among 
printers, and urged that an effort be made to get the small 
printer into the organization. 

President Wilson H. Lee, of the United Typothete of 
America, and Secretary Franklin W. Heath, of the same 
organization, were in attendance and addressed the con- 
vention. Mr. Lee explained the work of the Typothete 
and urged a closer union among printers, stating that a 
hearty coédperation was the only means through which the 
trade could hope for better conditions. Mr. Heath gave a 
stereopticon lecture on “The Printer and the Dollar,” 
which made a “hit.” The wit and humor which character- 
ized the lecture, together with the illustrations, were 
greatly enjoyed by every one. 

The following officers were elected for the ensuing year: 

President — Forrest T. Morgan, Austin. 

Secretary — Ennis Cargill, Houston. 

Treasurer — Robert Clarke, San Antonio. 

Vice-Presidents — J. E. Grinstead, Kerrville; E. A. Adey, Houston; 
A. J. Embree, Belton; E. A. Nordhaus, San Antonio; H. C. Weiss, Beau- 
mont; C. D. Reimers, Fort Worth; H. E. Byrne, Tyler; W. J. 
Galveston. 

Executive Committee — J. E. Hill, Waco; G. M. Courts, Galveston ; 
L. B. Clegg, San Antonio; M. D. Fort Worth; Henry Dorsey, 
Dallas; E. A. Thompson, Denison; Sam Hargreaves, Dallas; F. W. Erhard, 
Galveston. 

Sergeant-at-Arms — Henry Reese, Gonzales. 

The selection of next year’s meeting-place was left in 
the hands of the Executive Committee. 


Knapp, 


Evans, 








A PRINTER’S HOME. 


Residence of W. H. Deshaw, assistant foreman composing-room, Daily Free 
Press, Burlington, Vermont. 
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Invitations to the Second International Cost 
Congress. 


The following suggestion to insure a record-breaking 
meeting at the Second Printers’ International Cost Con- 
gress, announcement of which appears on another page of 
this issue of THE INLAND PRINTER, has been received with 
enthusiastic favor. The suggestion comes from Mr. F. Y. 


Norris, credit manager of the J. W. Butler Paper Com- 
pany. 
J. W. BUTLER PAPER COMPANY, 
CHICAGO. 
Established 1844. 
Mr. J. A. Morgan, Chairman, 11 South Water street, Chicago: 

Dear Mr. MorGan,—It occurs to me that much can be accomplished 
toward getting a large attendance at the Second International Cost Congress 
of Employing Printers if each of the supply houses will not only invite, 
but urge its customers to attend. 

On the theory that one invitation from each of five different sources 
is better than five invitations from one source, I would suggest that, if, in 
addition to the invitation the printer gets from you, the convention be 
called to his attention by the paper-houses, typefounders, ink-houses, elec- 
trotypers, etc., it will mean more to him; he will be more interested ; 
he will at least not forget that such a gathering is to be. 

The supply house likes a good customer. A ‘‘ good customer ”’ is a pros- 
perous one. ‘‘ Prosperity ” is what is left after deducting expenses from 
gross profits. If you can show the printer where he can increase gross 
profits and decrease expense he should be vitally interested, and he will be 
if you get him to thinking about it. The supply house is interested in 
this, too, and should use the means at its command to have the largest 
I assure you I will do what I can. 

Yours very truly, 


attendance possible. 


July 28, 1910. (Signed) F. Y. Norris. 


Photoengravers’ Costs. 


BY GEORGE H. BENEDICT. 


In Mr. Horgan’s report of the convention of the Inter- 
national Association of Photoengravers, at Buffalo, June 
27, 28 and 29, he makes a little mistake in explaining the 
effort I made, by means of two charts, to show the cost of 
producing half-tones and the comparative number of cuts 
of the varying sizes turned out. 

To have the charts mentioned in his report indicates 
that the subject was interesting (to him at least), and I 
presume it was to some of the delegates. 

As there were, perhaps, only one in five of the photo- 
engravers in the United States and Canada at the conven- 
tion, I assume that the other four of the five may likewise 
be interested in the attempted explanation of the cost of 
half-tones. I am, therefore, sending you miniature repro- 
ductions of the two charts exhibited in Buffalo, and, to 
make the matter perfectly clear, I am also sending the his- 
tory of the movement that resulted in getting up the 
charts, with the figures used in their compilation. 

In July, 1907, representatives of sixteen firms in Chi- 
cago met for one hour each week to discuss the conditions 
of the business and, if possible, discover why so many 
things were wrong and what remedies, if any, could be 
applied. They began to find that the other fellow was not 
altogether bad, and that a little of the right kind of talk 
soon cleared up the atmosphere, and there were sixteen 
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good whole-souled photoengravers who were willing to 
listen to reason and do a little work in trying to lift the 
business out of the mire. It was agreed to go into the 
matter of costs thoroughly. A public accountant was 
employed; his report was analyzed by a committee and 
the conditions that existed was given in the following 
report: 

“Your committee, in submitting the following, wish 
first to explain that they have taken your auditor’s report 
as a basis. Considering that his report covers the cost 
and output of five representative firms, three union and 
two nonunion shops, the output, aggregating 31,312 cuts, 
containing 551,698 square inches of half-tones, handled 
during a period of six months, we must conclude that the 
averages of cost and production must be nearly, if not 
absolutely, correct.” 

The report shows that 9.8 cuts, averaging 17.62 square 
inches each, or 173 inches, is the average output per cam- 
era per day. The average cost of operation per camera is 


RE cn cplscoeseexdbeedekeaseewes $11.60 
PHRORMENY C08E onic ccc cccéeccccecees S48 
PE iicuwaktweneceecesbaneewuns 4.54 (2% cents per sq. in.) 





MOONE cccnencsceuenweancdudadees $18.88 per camera per day. 


The average shop cost is, therefore, $1.91 per cut, or .1096 
cents per square inch. 

To determine the relative cost of the smallest and the 
largest sizes under consideration, we have taken twelve 
minimums and six 8 by 10’s as the probable output per 
camera per day. 

Taking up the minimums, we find the labor, secondary 
and material cost is $17.51 per day. To this we must add 
the managing, selling and other expenses not included in 
the secondary costs, or, adding $6.30, we have a total cost 
of $23.81 for twelve minimums, which is $1.99 each, or .199 
cents per square inch. It is, therefore, evident that we 
have not only been sacrificing the profit on this size cut, 
but have actually handed the customer with every mini- 
mum half-tone a cash contribution of the difference 
between the billing price and $1.99, and your auditor’s 
report shows that over one-half of the 31,312 half-tones 
made by the five firms were minimums. 

For the other extreme of six 8 by 10’s, the labor, sec- 
ondary and material cost is $27.02 per day; adding over- 
head charges of $6.30, we have a gross cost of $33.32 for six 
8 by 10’s, which is $5.56 each, or .0695 cents per square 
inch. It is, therefore, evident that the square inch cost of 
ten-inch half-tones is nearly three times greater than 
eighty-inch half-tones. 

TABULATION OF COST OF OPERATION AND OUTPUT PER CAMERA 








PER DAY. 
12 minimums, 9.8 average, Six 8 by 10’s, 
120 sq. in. 173 sq. in. 480 sq. in. 

EOE CHE sac ccienwasex $11.60 —.096* $11.60 —.067* $11.60 —.024* 
Secondary cost ......... 2.75 —.022* 2.74 —.015* 2.74 —.005* 
Serer ree 3.17 —.026* 4.54 —.026* 12.68 —.026* 
Met Ce COGb i 5 ccc cccsind $17.51 —.145* $18.88 —.109* $27.02 —.056* 
Office expense ........... 6.30 —.052* 6.30 —.035* 6.30 —.013* 

Witel: C0tBi iccc caanded $23.81 $25.18 $33.32 

Cost per Gibi cececuas 1.99 —.199* 2.57 —.145* 5.56 —.069* 





(*) indicates cost per square inch of each item. 
To determine the cost of intermediate sizes we have 


assumed that the sum of the square-inch cost, plus the 
average-cut cost, is double the cost of a cut of any size, but 


* Note.— The item of secondary cost covers all shop expenses not 
included in labor or material, such as rent, light, water, insurance, taxes, 
depreciation, etc. 
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we find it necessary to have recourse to two arbitrary 
factors, namely $1.50 each cut plus 5 cents per square 
inch, instead of $1 plus 5% cents per square inch. This 
method gives $2 each as the cost of ten-inch cuts and $5.50. 
each as the cost of 8 by 10’s; your auditor’s figures being 
$1.99 and $5.56 for these sizes. 

The cost of intermediate sizes is indicated by the curved 
lines on the diagram below; the dotted lines are the results 
of the cost records of another photoengraving plant. 
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While the estimate of the product per camera per day 
may not be accepted by all photoengravers, and probably 
will not be by the photoengraver who had no record of his 
own output for comparison, it should be remembered that 
this estimate is not based on the possible product, but on 
the goods actually delivered. 

The diagram should make it clear to any photoengraver 
that, unless he can disprove the accuracy of these figures 
by his own records, he should, for his own good, accept the 
evidence that he is losing money on every minimum cut 
sold for less than $2, and that, if it were not for the hand- 
some profit on large cuts, the loss on the small cuts would 
soon put him out of business. 

Consider this: If twelve minimum half-tones per day 
per camera is an average day’s output, the income, at 
$1.50 each cut, will be $18 per camera per day. To make 
six 8 by 10 half-tones per camera per day, at 15 cents per 
square inch, will produce $72 per camera per day. 

As an evidence that the square-inch rate calls for a 
cash contribution with every small cut delivered, the fol- 
lowing figures, taken from the monthly reports of a firm 
that keeps individual-cost records on every job turned out, 
are submitted: 

Month. Net Profit. 

$1,014.52 
1,233.03 
910.00 
773.65 
695.81 
962.88 


Loss. 
$527.09 
609.23 
565.08 
649.05 
634.93 
291.38 


Profit. 


August 
September 
October 
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The gross profit for six months was $9,066.64; thirty- 
eight per cent of this amount, or $3,476.76, was the actua! 
loss on portions of the output (the profit on large cuts con- 
tributed to the buyers of small cuts), leaving a net profit 
of $5,589.89 on the six months’ business. 

What better evidence can be offered that the square- 
inch rate is the curse of photoengraving. 

As the cost of making half-tones varies with the size, a 
scale of prices based on cost must necessarily be a sliding 
scale. The objection to a sliding scale seems to be that ii 
will reduce the price for large cuts. 

Photoengravers ask: If the buyers of large cuts are 
willing to pay 15 cents, why deliberately reduce the price; 
why not leave the price for large cuts at 15 cents and 
increase the minimum charge? 

There are just three consistent reasons: First, an 
equitable scale of prices must be based on the cost of pro- 
duction; second, when the loss on small cuts has been cut 
out, there will be no need of anxiety concerning the price 
for large cuts; third, you do not make as many large cuts 
as you imagine — you have the copies in mind instead of 
the cuts. 

As an evidence of the comparatively small number of 
large cuts made, here are some figures taken from the 
reports of another concern that has an accurate record of 
every cut made. These figures cover a total of 22,805 half- 
tones, aggregating 352,034 square inches, of which, 

14,332 cuts, or 62%, were minimums. 
4,663 cuts, or 20%, 10 to 20 square inches. 
1,845 cuts, or 8%, 20 to 30 square inches. 
956 cuts, or 4%, 30 to 40 square inches. 
401 cuts, or 2%, 40 to 50 square inches. 
149 cuts, or 0%, 50 to 60 square inches. 
166 cuts, or 0%, 60 to 70 square inches. 
54 cuts, or 0%, 70 to 80 square inches. 
239 cuts, or 1%, over 80 square inches. 
,840 cuts, or 91%, were under 30 square inches. 
357 cuts, or 6%, 30 to 50 square inches. 
369 cuts, or 2%, 50 to 80 square inches. 
239 cuts, or 1%, over 80 square inches. 
A comparison of the per cent of cuts and inches of output 
is shown in the diagram below: 
62% 
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If a photoengraver has no records of his own output to 
compare with these figures, what better evidence can he 
ask than this diagram to be shown that the large cut is 








only a phantom and should not be considered as a factor in 
deciding on any plan to reform the method of charging for 
photoengravings? 


Supply Houses for the Square Inch Charge. 


Photoengravers who conduct open shops will hold a con- 
vention in Toronto, Canada, beginning September 4. The 
Executive Committee of the Photoengravers’ Association 
have taken advantage of the occasion to invite representa- 
tives of supply houses to meet with them, to discuss the 
effect on the trade of the application of the square-inch 
measurement to metals, instead of the present weight stand- 
ard, for which change there is an agitation among some 
supply houses. If the change is made it may then be com- 
petent for the engravers to charge for engravings by the 
pound. 

Where the Money Goes. 


The spicy “ magazine of newspaper comment,” Point- 
ers, the representative of the Great Western Type Foun- 
dry, Kansas City, publishes the following from C. L. 
Hobert, of Progress, Holden, Missouri, in its July issue: 

One of the reasons why job printers make no money from jobwork is 
their ignorance of cost. For the benefit of those who think that labor and 
stock comprise all the cost of a job, let me submit the following “ fifty- 
seven varieties ’’ of additional expense: 


1. Advertising 30. Pencils. 

2. Bad-weather delays. 31. Pens. 

3. Binders’ cloth. 32. Telephone. 

Brooms. 33. Postage. 

5. Cleaning. 34. Postoffice-box rent. 

6. Commercial club dues. 35. Power. 

7. Commissions. 36. Proof delays. 

8. Depreciation. 37. Proof paper. 

9. Devil. 38. Proprietor’s salary. 
10. Donations. 39. Public contributions. 
11. Drayage. 40. Rent. 

12. Errors in estimating. 41. Repairs. 
3. Express. 42. Rubber bands. 
14. Freight. 3. Soap. 
15. Fuel. 44. Stationery. 
16. Gage-pins. 45. Spoilage. 
17. Inks. 46. Strawboard. 
18. Interest on investment. 47. Street sprinkling. 
19. Insurance. 48. String. 
20. Laundering towels. 49. Superintendence. 
21. ‘“‘ Lost in transit.” 50. Tabbing glue. 
22. Lubrication. 51. Taxes. 
23. Long-distance telephone calls. 52. Telegrams. 
24. Light. 53. Towels. 
25. Machinery delays. 54. Traveling expenses. 
26. Messenger service. 55. Tympan. 
27. Nails. 56. Unexpected rise in stock. 
28. Night-work. 57. Wrapping paper. 
29. Paste. 


Many of these are only 10-cent items; but, like “ the little foxes that 
spoil the vines,” they count by the end of the year. In No. 56 only one- 
eighth of a cent raise in book paper after you have given the fair association 
your bid for the annual catalogue and premium-list and before you get the 
order means about 40 cents. In No. 2 a blizzard will cut the working 
capacity of the shop sometimes fifty per cent. Under No. 7 a cigar may 
sometimes swing a job, yet is 5 cents commission just the same. No. 29 
is the most inconsequential, involving only a few spoonfuls of flour from 
the home larder and made by the wife (whose time is worth nothing), 
yet, when we remember the number of millionaires who got their start by 
saving dimes it is well enough to consider, it. Nos. 18 and 8 receive little 
consideration from many, and last, but not least —let the angels weep — 
some men have no more idea than a fishworm of No. 38. C. L. Hopert, 

Progress, Holden, Missouri. 


P. S.— Since writing the above the “devil”? tapped the till for $10, 
which makes another classification.— H. 

Pointers endorses this article, but offers a few minor suggestions: No. 
22 should be underscored or divided into two numbers — Refreshments and 
Oil; No. 20 might be eliminated entirely. The items of Ice, Gasoline, 
Lye, Rags for washing presses, expenses due to Mistakes, Carelessness and 
Ignorance, and perhaps some others, might be added. The P. S. is probably 
all right, but if the amount the devil is charged with purloining had been 
placed at 30 cents it would sound more plausible. 
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QUESTION BOX 








This department is designed to furnish information, when avail- 
able, to inquirers on subjects not properly coming within the scope 
of the various technical departments of this magazine. The publi- 
cation of these queries will undoubtedly lead to a closer under- 
standing of conditions in the trade. 

All requests for information demanding a personal reply by mail 
should be accompanied by a self-addressed, stamped envelope. 


Aluminum. 


(725.) “ Kindly advise me from whom I can buy small 
strips of aluminum, say 2 inches wide and 18 inches long or 
larger?” Answer.— The Aluminum Company of America, 
84 Van Buren street, Chicago. 


Linotype Metal. 


(730.) “I desire to buy one thousand pounds of lino- 
type metal, and have had the Blatchford metal recom- 
mended to me. Would you kindly inform me as to what 
concern manufactures this metal?” Answer.—E. W. 
Blatchford Company, 230 North Clinton street, Chicago. 


Goddess of Justice Blindfolded. 


(726.) “Have you or can you tell me where I can 
secure a print of the ‘ Goddess of Justice,’ in which she 
is represented as being blindfolded and with a sword in 
one hand and scales in the other?” Answer.—Curtis & 
Cameron, Pearce building, Boston, Massachusetts. We 
understand this may also be procured from the Congres- 
sional Library, Washington, D. C. 


Cutting Corners of Post-card Albums. 


(727.) “Could you please tell me what concern does 
the grade of work of cutting the different corners for post- 
card albums, so as to slip in the cards in the corners?” 
Answer.— You undoubtedly could have the corners cut by 
a local bookbinder or pressman. The Ideal Specialty Com- 
pany, 541 West Jackson boulevard, Chicago, manufactures 
post-card albums, and we understand will do any part of 
the work. 

Disputed Measurement. 


(729.) ‘“ There is some dispute as to the number of 
ems in the enclosed machine composition work. Will you 
kindly report your measurement of the job?” Answer.— 
According to our way of measurement— which is the 
usual custom — the job contains 62,156 ems. Our operator 
would be credited with setting that much and we would 
charge accordingly. The last page we figure as double- 
price matter. 

**Red Lion.”’ 


(732.) “Can you give me information as to the term 
‘Red Lion,’ as applied to the printing business? The fore- 
man remarked ‘ Red Lion’ last night, and no one in the 
shop knew what he was talking about.” Answer.—We 
have no knowledge of this having been used in connection 
with the printing business. It may be that it has local 
significance. If you will kindly inform us as to the cir- 
cumstances under which your foreman used the term, we 
may be able to trace its origin. 
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This department is exclusively for paid b 
ments of advertisers, and for paid descriptions of articles, 
machinery and products recently introduced for the use of print- 
ers and the printing trades. Responsibility for all statements 
published hereunder rests with the advertiser solely. 


NEW KEYSTONE SPECIMEN-BOOK. 


The new catalogue and specimen-book that has just 
been issued by the Keystone Type Foundry of Philadelphia 
is one of the most complete and practical books of its kind 
that has ever been issued. The pages are 9 by 12 inches 
in size, and the book consists of 650 pages printed on a 
heavy sized and supercalendered stock. This new speci- 
men-book is the first concrete demonstration that gives the 
publisher and printer a proper idea of the growth of the 
Keystone Type Foundry during the past five years. 

The specimen-book is very thoroughly indexed and is 
made up into departments which greatly facilitate the 
showing of type-faces and other material, and which will 
assist the printer and publisher in making a satisfactory 
selection. 

The first department is confined to a mass of informa- 
tion for the printer regarding type and printing material, 
together with a full set of examples showing imposition of 
forms. 

The body-type is shown in three different ways: first, 
a comparative showing of lower-case alphabets, complete; 


second, a showing in a regular newspaper measure of thir- 
teeri ems, and lastly, a showing of the same faces in book 
measures of eighteen and thirty-two ems. 

The job-faces are shown in sequence, from the smallest 
to the largest, but the particular point which will interest 
the buyer of type is the fact that nearly every face is 
shown in practical examples of ordinary job-composition, 
and these pages are printed in two colors throughout the 
book. It is plain to be seen that in designing this specimen- 
book the Keystone held before them the average limitation. 
of the average office, and their idea in making up these 
display pages was to show their customers how the several 
faces could be used in the best manner by the average 
printer, by following the ordinary rules covering several 
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classes and kinds of display. The effects of these samplec- 
pages are good and in no case are they bizarre. The pub- 
lication of a specimen-book of this size, with the practical 
examples printed in two colors throughout, represents cor- 
siderable extra investment, which shows that the Keystone 
Type Foundry are reasonably certain that the money so 
invested will be amply returned, not only to themselves but 
also to their customers. 

Immediately following the showing of body and job 
faces is a complete list and showing of the accents sup- 
plied by the foundry for all job and body faces in Bohe- 
mian, Danish, Norwegian, Dutch, French, German, Hunga- 
rian, Italian, Polish, Portuguese, Spanish and Swedish 
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printing. This section of the book contains a complete list 
of all accents as used in the several languages, and each 
face and size of Keystone type for which accents are sup- 
plied is designated by the exact number of accents that 
have been cut to date. This particular showing in the book 
in connection with a C. I. F. price-list, which will be issued 
shortly, will make it possible for the Keystone Type Foun- 
dry to circulate this book in every country in the world 
and show the printers and publishers of such countries the 
cost of their goods delivered in certain quantities at the 
most available port of entry in each country. The publica- 
tion of this list of accents in connection with the C. I. F. 
price-list is the first real, consistent effort made by any 
typefoundry in this country to further the sale of their 
goods abroad along those lines which have proven so suc- 
cessful in other lines of merchandizing. 

Following the department of accents is the complete 
showing of borders and ornaments, and cast and electrotype 
initials and cuts. This is practically in two colors through- 
out, and. occupies 78 pages. 

The section showing brass goods includes all the special- 
ties manufactured by the Keystone and is a very large line 
in itself, occupying 38 pages. 

The last department is about the most complete cata- 
logue of printing material, tools, supplies and machinery 
that has ever been published as part of a typefoundry 
specimen-book, or as a special publication. This section 
covers 180 pages and is set throughout in six-point Harris 
Roman. It contains a complete showing of Keystone spe- 
cialties, such as Paragon steel chases, Paragon brass gal- 
leys, Standard brass and zinc galleys, a full line of special 
and regular iron composing-room furniture, made from 
special designs, by a force of draftsmen kept constantly 
employed by the Keystone people in improving the working 
conditions among the best class of printers and publishers 
throughout the country. This is the most complete show- 
ing of this class of furniture that has ever been made and 
is fully illustrated by half-tones, each article being fully 
described with all specifications. 

The machinery section shows a full line of Cottrell new 
series, high-speed, four-roller two-revolution presses, the 
Cottrell “ Eclipse,” the Cottrell new series single-revolu- 
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tion presses, for which the Keystone Type Foundry are 
general selling agents. 

The first edition of this new Keystone specimen-book is 
being circulated to a special list, but it will undoubtedly be 
followed by a second edition for general distribution. 





A NEW VANDERCOOK PROOF PRESS. 


There is now on exhibition in Chicago a new press of 
much promise, and which is attracting a great deal of 
attention from printers in that city. The inventor, R. O. 
Vandercook, calls it the “ Composing-room Cylinder.” It 
is specially designed to take perfect proofs of forms of all 
sizes up to that of the largest newspaper page, in the quick- 
est possible time. The new press is fed like a pony cylin- 





THE VANDERCOOK “‘ COMPOSING-ROOM CYLINDER.” 


der, and delivers the sheet automatically, while the ink 
distribution possesses certain novel features calculated to 
increase the economic operation of the machine. Large 
forms can be slid on and off the bed with ease, and no 
lock-up is required. 

At an exhibition of the machine, at which a representa- 
tive of THE INLAND PRINTER was present, a full page of 
the Chicago Evening Post was run off, giving a perfectly 
printed sheet, without any make-ready, while sheets run 
through several times showed perfect register. The news- 
paper form was then taken off and an envelope corner-card 
substituted, entirely unsupported by furniture. A perfect 
proof of this little form was obtained without change of 
tympan or inking arrangement. A severe test was then 
made, when a single forty-eight-point letter was put on the 
press, which inked and printed the unsupported character 
to perfect register without any change of adjustment after 
printing the full newspaper page. 

There is a brass plate on the bed of the Composing-room 
Cylinder, which is easily removed, so that type can be 
printed direct from the galleys without any special adjust- 
ment. The saving in time in this arrangement is very 
great. The press is so constructed that the bed full of mis- 
cellaneous forms can be proved at one time, separate pieces 
of paper being laid on each form as desired. Further, the 
whole bed can be filled with mailing-galleys and printed to 
register on one sheet, which may afterward be cut into 
strips by a paper-cutter. For this special purpose the 
press will prove extremely useful to publishers who have 
large mailing-lists. 
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The most surprising feature of the new machine — 
particularly to those who have seen its excellent work — is 
its simplicity of construction and operation. There are 
absolutely no complicated parts, and every portion is easy 
of access, the inventor depending for the perfection of his 
idea on certain mechanical movements which have been 
worked out by him with much care and precision. The 
accompanying illustration, while small, gives an accurate 
idea of the press, which is certain to become popular in the 
modern printing-office. 





MILLER SAW-TRIMMER COMPANY MOVES TO 
ALMA, MICHIGAN. 


On September 1 the Miller Saw-Trimmer Company, of 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin, moved to its new location at Alma, 
Michigan, where it has had erected one of the most modern 
and complete plants of its kind in the United States. The 
factory is located on spur tracks from the Ann Arbor and 
Pere Marquette railroads, and is of fireproof brick and steel 
construction. The marvelous growth of this concern, the 
name of which has become so familiar to the printing 
trades, has made it necessary to increase its productive 
capacity, and the new plant will have approximately four 
times the floor-space of the old plant at Milwaukee. The 
capital stock of the company was recently materially 
increased, and it is the intention to manufacture not only 
saw-trimmers, but also other devices for the printing trade, 
among which is an automatic-feeding device for platen 
presses of the Gordon type. 

A reorganization of the company has been effected 
under the laws of Michigan, and in the future it will be 
known as “ The Miller Saw-Trimmer Company of Michi- 
gan.” The reorganization brings into the printing field 
several new personalities, among whom are A. M. Wright, 
president of the Advance Threshing Machine Company, and 
Francis King, of the extensive clothing establishment of 
Browning, King & Co. The officers of the new company are: 
President, Francis King; vice-president, F. H. Petrie; sec- 
retary and treasurer, Harry G. Miller. The latter still 
retains a controlling interest. 

The marked increase in the business of the company 
necessitated the reorganization and a greater factory 
capacity. As an indication of the company’s growth, the 
sales for 1910 have increased one hundred and twenty per 
cent over those for the same months last year. 





AN EFFECTIVE TYPE-CASE CLEANER. 


A clever printer has invented a new form of type-case 
cleaner, which does its work quickly, with no noise and 
without disturbing the type, and which makes no dust 
while in operation. It is known as the Vacuo-Bellows, and 
embodies the principles of the vacuum cleaner, with the 
advantage that it is very light, perfectly dust-tight, and so 
simple in construction that any boy can operate it effect- 
ively at the first attempt. It consists of an air-tight steel 
cylinder, fitted with a piston, the head of which is con- 
structed with soft rubber packing to insure a perfect 
vacuum when the piston-rod is withdrawn. A wide air- 
tube of sheet steel connects the cylinder with the nozzle, 
the latter being perforated with fine holes, and attached 
to the air-tube by a universal joint, so that complete 
freedom in manipulating the device is maintained, no mat- 
ter whether the case is on the frame or low down in the 
rack. A tightly fitting metal box supports a canopy of 
thick felt and surrounds the perforated nozzle, so that when 
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the vacuum pressure is established, everything in the type- 
box small enough to pass through the perforations in the 
nozzle is drawn into the cylinder and forced into a cham- 
ber containing a small dampened sponge. All the dust is 
collected in this one spot, and by removing the sponge and 
rinsing it occasionally, the machine is kept in perfect run- 
ning order. 


VACUO-BELLOWS TYPE-CASE CLEANER. 


Showing the canopy and felt hood, which prevents dust arising when in 
use. The cylindrical projection on the side of the air chamber is the sponge 
cup where the dust is collected and moistened. 


The accompanying illustrations convey a correct idea 
of the Vacuo-Bellows and its operation, which is briefly as 
follows: The left hand grasps the cleaner at the universal 
joint in the nozzle, and holds the felt canopy down over 
several type-boxes. The right hand forces the handle of 
the valve-rod forward, when a powerful jet of air is driven 
against the contents of the box. As the rod is withdrawn, 
the vacuum takes up the dust completely and “ stores ” it 
in the sponge-packed chamber, which may be opened and 
cleansed from the outside. It is while the dust is being 





THE VACUO-BELLOWS IN USE. 


The construction of the nozzle permits the upper case to be cleaned without 
removing it from the frame. 


agitated in the boxes that the suction is applied, and in 
this respect the device is superior to an ordinary vacuum 
cleaner, which works by suction alone, the contents of the 
boxes being moved about either by hand or with a brush 
nozzle. 

The machine is handsomely finished in oxidized-copper 
effect, and, being of few parts and of strong metal through- 
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out, should last for years with ordinary care. It sells fx 
$10, and is made by the Feeny-Nossett Manufacturin.: 
Company, makers of type-case cleaners, Muncie, Indian: 





** SWAN”? COATED BOOK-PAPER. 


We show herewith a reproduction of the cover of a 
handsome booklet, recently gotten out by the West Vir 
ginia Pulp and Paper Company, to further the interests of 
its Swan book-paper. The booklet consists of sixteen pages 
and cover, all printed on Swan paper, and contains all 
classes of letterpress in black and colors. The work is 
excellent throughout and is a credit to Rogers & Co., 


whose imprint it bears. The West Virginia Pulp & Paper 
Company is one of the largest manufacturing concerns 
in the United States, having thirteen mills in operation 
in different localities, with twenty-three modern paper 
machines. The superiority of its output is in evidence in 
the excellent printing quality of the paper shown in this 
booklet. 





UNIQUE PRIZE COMPETITION FOR MASTER 
PRINTERS. 


The American Type Founders Company has hit on a 
new idea in prize contests, and one which promises most 
interesting results. It specially interests the employing 
printers, although open also to employees. Awards of 
$100, $75, $50, $40, $30, $20 and $10 — $325 in all —are 
offered for booklets which excel in advertising effective- 
ness, typographic style, technical excellence, and appro- 
priateness of type-display and size and selection of paper 
and cover-stock. All contestants are to use the same copy. 
This copy for a booklet has been carefully prepared with a 
view to being an excellent advertisement for all printers 
in cities of all sizes. It is expected that the contestants 
will utilize the competing booklets in their respective ter- 
ritories as a means of procuring orders, so that, even if not 
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so fortunate as to win an award, they may be benefited in 
a greater degree by their own advertising. In fact, the 
object of the competition is to stimulate advertising for 
printing orders and to improve advertising ideas in the 
printing trade. 

The competition closes October 1, 1910. Full particu- 
lars, with the conditions and copy for the booklet, are 
printed in the August issue of the American Bulletin, pro- 
curable at any branch of the American Type Founders 
Company. There are no restrictions on the size and the 
shape of the competing booklets. The names of the seven 
successful printers, with their portraits, will be published 
in the November issue of the American Bulletin. 





EMBOSSING DE LUXE BY A CHICAGO FIRM. 


Some fine specimens of embossing, both blind and in 
colors, have been received from the Chicago Embossing 
Company (Incorporated), of 126 North Union street, Chi- 
cago. After much experimenting and a careful study of 
the best foreign methods, this company has succeeded in 


SPECIMEN OF HIGH EMBOSSING FROM BAS-RELIEF OF C. BEATY. 


producing embossed work one-half to three-quarters of an 
inch in depth, the effect being that of true bas-relief, with 
remarkable sharpness of outline and delicacy of modeling. 
One of the richest specimens of this embossing that we 
have seen is used in the “ Woodcraft ” book, the large cata- 
logue of the Skandia Furniture Company, of Rockford, 
Illinois, and which has been favorably commented on by 
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numerous trade journals. In addition to making catalogue 
covers for the trade, the Chicago Embossing Company is 
issuing some attractive and timely novelties in bas-relief, 
made of composition material, and specimens of various 
kinds, together with estimates, will be sent to printers and 
others who are interested in the better kind of embossing. 
The company was organized in November, 1908, as a part- 
nership, and although the beginning was small, it has 
developed into a corporation having one of the most com- 
pletely equipped embossing plants in the West. The 
engraving department is under the personal supervision 
of Oscar Fischer, secretary and treasurer; the embossing 
and printing is in charge of John Zitka, president, while 
A. W. Zitman, the vice-president, looks after the sales and 
general business management. The company has secured 
the services of C. A. Beaty, a prominent Chicago artist, a 
specimen of whose work is reproduced herewith. 





DEVELOPMENTS IN THE LINO-TABLER SYSTEM. 


Two new and remunerative classes of employment, one 
for hand compositors, the other for linotype operators, are 
the result of the introduction of the Lino-Tabler system, 
recently invented by Ashton G. Stevenson, of Chicago, into 
the printing-houses of the country. A rapidly increasing 
demand for printers and operators versed in the art of 
tabular composition and make-up has made it necessary 
for the Chicago Lino-Tabler Company to give special atten- 
tion to plans for placing this class of workmen in touch 
with employers who have installed the system. 

While strong points of the new tabular system are its 
extreme simplicity, and the readiness with which operators, 
hand compositors and stonemen grasp its possibilities, the 
fact remains that a high degree of proficiency will be more 
quickly attained by those with a natural aptitude for tabu- 
lar work, but it is claimed for the Lino-Tabler system that 
a very short time is sufficient for operators without expe- 
rience to become expert tabular men. 

Linotype and combination plants in various cities are 
having their entire batteries of linotype machines equipped 
with Lino-Tabler matrices, while others have the system 
installed for only part of their machines. When the claim 
of the company that “the system makes straight matter of 
tabular matter ” is taken into consideration, it is not diffi- 
cult to realize the degree of speed with which a four- 
machine plant, for example, will cause a stack of tariff or 
other tabular copy to melt into slugs, to which the applica- 
cation of the vertical rules is practically instantaneous. A 
leading Chicago printing-house, whose composing-room 
superintendent has an international reputation for progres- 
siveness in introducing practical time-economizing meth- 
ods, has just completed a railroad tariff of nearly seven 
hundred pages, on which, owing to the short time in which 
it was necessary to complete the work, both linecasting 
and separable typecasting composing machines were used 
on precisely the same character of matter. In addition to 
the great saving of time on the machine, as between the 
line-cast and individual-type methods, it was demonstrated 
that the sixteen-page forms of Lino-Tabled matter could 
be locked up in very much less time than the type-forms, 
while in the pressroom the make-ready time was consid- 
erably less, and the absence of drop-outs and work-ups 
rendered a speed of 1,700 impressions an hour entirely 
practicable. Owners of plants in which both classes of 
composing machines are operated are now enabled, through 
the use of the new tabular system, to throw their entire 
equipment into operation on the same contract, thereby 
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equalizing the pressure on the departments, and elimina- 
ting much of the overtime, with its attendant disadvan- 
tages, quite generally as unsatisfactory in the various 
mechanical departments as in the “ front office.” 

An interesting table of comparative costs of the differ- 
ent methods of composition is being prepared by the Lino- 
Tabler company, and a forecast of the results which have 
been found appears in the company’s announcement on the 
frontispiece of this issue of THE INLAND PRINTER. 





PACIFIC COAST ADVERTISING CONVENTION. 


On June 22 to 25 an advertising convention was held in 
San Francisco, which proved a marked success, every indus- 
try vying with competitors in attractive display. To stimu- 
late the interest of advertisers, the management arranged 
a competition for a silver cup, to be awarded to the most 
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meritorious exhibit. The San Francisco branch of the 
Keystone Type Foundry carried off the prize. They had a 
complete printing exhibit, and in their own boom literature 
made a specialty of the Panama-Pacific Exposition, repro- 
ducing the advertisement from the Washington (D. C.) 
Post, telling why San Francisco should get the exposition. 
An illustration of the cup is. shown herewith. 





CREMAIN, A NEW COMPOSITION GOLD LEAF. 


For several years metal-leaf beaters have been trying 
to produce a substitute for real gold leaf which will be non- 
tarnishing. Numerous beaters of composition gold leaf 
have introduced supposedly untarnishable substitutes for 
real gold, but it is said that, with one exception, these have 
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proven to be of questionable value. There are seyeral 
manufactured tissues intended to replace to some degree 
the use of gold, but these are not beaten metal, which is the 
only satisfactory method of producing a successful leaf. 
They are made from bronze, mixed with liquid and sprayed 
out in sheets and allowed to dry. These are difficult of 
application and are at best indifferent substitutes for the 
genuine metal. 

After a great deal of experimentation, Cramer & Main- 
zer, of Fuerth, Bavaria, have succeeded in producing a 
composition gold leaf, which is said to be positively non- 
tarnishing. It has been submitted to various tests in the 
past few years and has stood them all, no tarnishing being 
apparent even after prolonged exposure to the atmos- 
phere, both indoors and out. The new leaf, which is called 
“Cremain,” is put up either nontarnishing on one side 
only, or on both sides. It is a beaten metal leaf, soft and 
pliable and of perfect working qualities, and is applied 
with an ordinary reduced fish-glue size. 

James H. Furman, 36 La Salle street, Chicago, is the 
sole agent for “ Cremain ” in the United States, and he has 
already introduced the new product in some of the largest 
binderies in the country, with the greatest satisfaction to 
the users. A large stock is carried, from which prompt 
shipments can be made. Mr. Furman is seeking repre- 
sentatives in the principal American cities, and the indica- 
tions are that the new composition leaf will enjoy a wide 
sale. 





AN EFFECTIVE AUTOMATIC ROLLER-CLEANSING 
DEVICE. 


The Samuel Crump Company, of 10 Vandewater street, 
New York city, is making an attachment for rotary news- 
paper, magazine, flat-bed and multicolor presses, which 
concurrently cleans the rollers, distributors and the form 
while the press is running, without removing the composi- 
tion rollers, as they are afterward set off and allowed to 
remain in the press. 

The distributing mechanism is utilized to transfer kero- 
sene or benzin to kill the color, and, at the same time, 
scrape it out from any convenient composition roller in the 
train, and drain the color and solvent into a can. The usual 
time required for cleaning the form, rollers and distributors 
varies from one to three minutes; to this must be added 
the time required for handling the press for other pur- 
poses. The makers claim that nothing in handwork com- 
pares with this attachment in effectiveness and speed, and 
the use of rags is entirely eliminated. The quantity of 
solvent required is materially reduced, and the running 
time of the press is largely increased. Several of these 
attachments are in use in New York city, where they are 
giving the greatest satisfaction. A detailed description of 
the device may be had on application to the inventor, 
Mr. Samuel Crump, at the New York office of the company. 





ONE-LINE SPECIMENS OF LINOTYPE FACES. 


The Mergenthaler Linotype Company has just issued 
a compact catalogue of one-line specimens of linotype 
faces, which makes a condensed specimen-book of prac- 
tically all the faces up to the time of printing the book, 
containing more than five hundred different faces, includ- 
ing one-letter, two-letter, Rogers tabular, foreign, head- 
letter and advertising-figure faces. ‘Recent improvements 
in the Linotype machine have so broadened its scope that 
it now accepts matrices and casts slugs from five-point to 
thirty-six-point in size. Among the foreign faces shown 
are German, Greek, Hebrew, Russian, Servian and Arabic. 





THE INLAND PRINTER 


WANT ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Prices for this department: 40 cents for each ten words or less; mini- 
mum charge, 80 cents. Under “ Situations Wanted,’’ 25 cents for each ten 
words or less; minimum charge, 50 cents. Address to be counted. Price 
invariably the same whether one or more insertions are taken. Cash must 
accompany the order to insure insertion in current number. The 
insertion of ads. received in Chicago later than the 15th of the 
month preceding publication not guaranteed. 














BOOKS. 


“COST OF PRINTING,” by F. W. Baltes, presents a system of accounting 

which has been in successful operation for many years, is suitable for 
large or small printing-offices, and is a safeguard against errors, omissions or 
losses; its use makes it absolutely certain that no work can pass through 
the office without being charged, and its actual cost in all details shown. 
74 pages, 6% by 10 inches, cloth, $1.50. THE INLAND PRINTER COM- 
PANY, Chicago. 








FOR SALE — Volumes XVI to XLV, inclusive, INLAND PRINTER, excel- 
lent condition; sent prepaid to any part of United States for $50 cash 
or postal money-order. JOHN M. MURRAY, Inglewood, Cal. 





PAPER PURCHASERS’ GUIDE, by Edward Siebs. Contains list of all bond, 

flat, linen, ledger, cover, manila and writing papers carried in stock by 
Chicago dealers, with full and broken package prices. Every buyer of paper 
should have one. 25 cents. THE INLAND PRINTE R COMPANY, Chicago. 





PRACTICAL FACTS FOR PRINTERS, by Lee A. Riley; just what its name 

indicates: compiled by a practical man, and said to be the most prac- 
tical little book ever offered to the trade; 50 cents) THE INLAND 
PRINTER COMPANY, Chicago. 





Complete cost system and 


PRICES FOR PRINTING, by F. W. Baltes. 
Pocket size. $1 by mail. 


selling prices. Adapted to any locality. 
THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, Chicago. 





SIMPLEX TYPE COMPUTER, by J. L. Kelman. Tells instantly the number 
of picas or ems there are in any width, and the number of lines per inch 
in length of any type, from 5% to 12 point. Gives accurately and quickly 
the number of ems contained in any size of composition, either by picas or 
square inches, in all of the different sizes of body-type, and the nearest 
approximate weight of metal per 1,000 ems, if set by Linotype or Monotype 
machine. Price, $1. 50. THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, Chicago. 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES. 





CAPITAL WANTED to 

mailer; have working drawings and patterns ; 
built; have also combination rotary addressing job-press planned. 
A. B. B. HUNKINS, Mason City, Towa. 
EASTERN AGENC Y— Undersigned | can represent | a \ few: more manufacturing 

concerns of first-class machinery for the printing trade; correspondence 
solicited. FRANK NOSSEL, 88 Park Row, New York. 


manufacture the perfected Hunkins newspaper 
also a complete machine 
Address 


FOR SALE — Good cuneey newspaper and job outfit in a growing town in 
southern Idaho. x9 { 





FOR SALE — Half rareaea in established publishing house and job-office; 
best town in South. OWNER, 320 S. 60th st., Birmingham, Ala. 





FOR SALE — On account of ill-health, which makes change of climate nec- 

essary, the plant and business of the MELTON PRINTING COMPANY, 
Dallas Tex., is for sale; a modern equipped plant, good condition, invoice 
$13,000, doing highest-class work in the city, known throughout the State 
for its high-class product; would sell all or part to good business manager 
who could take complete management for year or two. 


money-maker ; 





FOR nae — Ptaengrering plant ; 
easy terms. K 966. 


equipment high-class ; 





MACHINE PHOTOGRAVURE — The trade supplied; engraved rollers and 

plates for intaglio printing by my new and improved Rapid Photogravure 
Process — superior quality. For particulars and instructions address K 953, 
care New York Office, Inland Printer. 
NEWSPAPER AND JOB OPPORTUNITY ; Massachusetts town, nearly 10,000 

population; weekly newspaper, established 1887; new job outfit — 16 
by 21 and 7 by 11 presses; all town printing and legal advertising; $300 
worth of town ads. in August; only printing-office in town; finest chance 
ever; previous editor was member of Legislature, etc.; four cities within 
few miles; dozens of new houses going up; will sell for $2,500 cash, or 
part can be arranged on easy terms. K 954. 











OWNER WISHING TO RETIRE offers for sale the Bishop Press, Kansas 

City, Mo.; a modern equipped plant doing an unsolicited and profitable 
business, amounting to $24,000 per year; have facilities for larger volume 
of work, which can be had by soliciting; $12,000 part cash, balance on 
ree og terms. Address THEODORE BISHOP, 14th and Oak sts., Kansas 
‘ity, Mo. 
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PRINTING-OFFICE — Wanted, capable and experienced printer to purchase 

half interest in large job- ‘office ; town of 85,000 population, close to 
New York and Philadelphia markets ; practically new equipment: good 
business, which can be largely increased. Reply, with references, to K 943. 


PRINT-SHOP FOR § 

equipped plant, almost new ; 
growing rapidly; splendid location ; 
purchaser ; splendid chance for good, practical man; 
for selling. Write WALTER ERNST, 1144 “J” st., 





SALE in progressive California town of 32,000; well 
doing average monthly business of $650 
will take part cash, balance to suit 

other interests reason 
Fresno, Cal. 





SMALL JOB-OFFICE FOR SALE Can be used in connection with a coun- 
try weekly or any other mercantile business; invoice on application ; 
cash price, $350; Address LYNNE WALKER, Waverly, Iowa. 


Publishing. 
WE SELL periodical-publishing businesses; trade papers from $2,500 up. 


Ask for bulletin. HARRIS-DIBBLE COMPANY, Masonic bldg., New 
York. 

















FOR SALE. 


rebuilt Nos. 3 and 4 Smyth book-sewing 
JOSEPH E. 





BOOKBINDERS’ MACHINERY ; 
machines, thoroughly overhauled and in first-class order. 
SMYTH, 108-128 N. Jefferson st., Chicago. 


FOR SALE 
condition and complete without molds. 
GRAPH COMPANY, Cleveland, Ohio. 





ines, in first-class 
THE AMERICAN MULTI- 





FOR SALE — 32 by 47 Optimus 2-revolution, 4-roller, front sheet delivery, 

air springs; 25 by 35 Potter drum, 2-roller, air springs, tapeless, 
back-up motion; Latham wire stitcher, 4% to 14 "flat only; Montague & 
Fuller embossing machine, 16 by 21, with complete inker attachment ; 
17-inch Sheridan roller backer, “ Perfection”; Brown folding-machine, 3 
and 4 fold, paster, trimmer, 28 by 42 sheet; Hickok ruler, 32-inch, feint 
line; all machines guaranteed in fine condition, good as new. BRONSON 
& SON, 409 Dearborn st., Chicago. Large list of printers’ and binders’ 
machinery and materials at our house, Chattanooga, Tenn. 





HOE LITHO PRESS — Stone 24 by 34 inches; condition perfect ; 
low. McCOY & BRANDT, 410 House bldg., Pittsburg, Pa. 


price 





IRON STEREOTYPE BLOCKS (196), sold in sets of 16, size 5 7-16 by 

856 inches outside; 5 by 8% largest plate, 4% by 75 smallest plate; 
these blocks may be cut down to 2-em picas narrower and 1-em pica shorter ; 
guaranteed on 30 days’ trial at $2.50 per block; wood blocks same sizes, 
90 cents each. A. F. WANNER & CO., 342 Dearborn st., Chicago, III. 





PATENT HOOKS — We have hooks and blocks, all guaranteed in good shape, 

at the following low prices: Eureka hooks, 6 by 6 ems, each 45 cents; 
Pony narrow-margin hooks, 6 by 7 ems, each 35 cents; Morgans & Wilcox 
hooks, 8 by 8 ems, each 25 cents; Quetsch register hooks, 6 by 8 ems, each 
35 cents; Ideal register hooks (Rouse), 6 by 6 ems, each 25 cents; Mor- 
gans & Wilcox register hooks, 5 by 8 ems, each 25 cents; Challenge metal 
hooks, 8 by 9 ems, each 20 cents; 200 wood blocks, sizes from 3% by 5 
to 8 by 11 inches. A. F. W ANNER & CO., 342 Dearborn st., Chicago. 








43 by 56 COTTRELL, 4-roller, 2-revolution press; good condition, now 

running; replacing with a perfecting press. One Latham 32-inch Rival 
ower cutter; good condition; replacing with larger machine. THE 
STEEG PRINTING & PUBLISHING CO., New Orleans, La. 





HELP WANTED. 


ARE YOU LOOKING FOR WORK? — File your name with The Inland 

Printer Employment Exchange and it will reach all employers seeking 
help in any department. During the past few months we have received 
calls for the following: Job printers, 10; machinist-operators, 4; linot; 
operators, 5; monotype caster, 1; superintendents and foremen, 10; wh 
around men, 2; rulers and forwarders, 11; salesmen, 2; stonemen, 2; 
compositors, 17; wood engraver, 1; artist, 1; pressmen, 5; proofreaders, 
3; stereotyper, 1; electrotype finisher, 1; office man, 1. Registration fee, 
$1; name remains on list as long as desired ; blanks sent on request. THE 
INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, 120 Sherman st., Chicago. 


Artists. 














WANTED — Artist who understands general newspaper work, including car- 
toons, lay-out, retouching, etc., to take charge art department; splendid 
opportunity for competent man. ‘Address GRIT, W illiamsport, Pa. 


Bookbinders. 


WANTED — A nonunion bindery foreman; one who has had experience in 

large edition and catalogue binding and a general line of machines for 
commercial work; references required regarding ability and habits; per- 
manent position with good wages and every opportunity for advancement to 
right man; location in the Central States. I 938. 











WANTED — First-class finisher, 
charge of modern bindery; open shop. 
317 Camp st., New Orleans, La. 


competent to act as foreman and take 
DAMERON-PIERSON CO., Ltd., 





WANTED — Ruling-machine apprentice; one that has had about two years’ 
experience; permanent position and good chance for advancement ; 
Pacific coast city. I 935. 








“OROTYP”— 


Have You Tried It 





the most exacting requirements, 


results, let us send you a can ON APPROVAL. 





WE OFFER YOU A PERFECT 
Ania wich vil snd rnd (GOLD INK 


and secure a rich, brilliant effect. If you are anxious to produce perfect 


Four shades: Light Gold, Deep Gold, Aluminum, and Copper 
MANUFACTURED BY 

THE CANADIAN BRONZE POWDER WORKS 

MONTREAL TORONTO VALLEYFIELD 

Agents DISTRIBUTING AGENT FOR UNITED STATES 


Wantea JAS. H.FURMAN, 36 La Salle St., om IL 
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HELP WANTED. 


Compositors. 








educated job-printer, capable of 
good position for right party; 
Address W. A. PARKER, 


COMPOSITOR WANTED — High-class, 

doing type founder’s specimen work ; 
specimens of work with application will save time. 
300 cannes. ed av. = Jersey. City, N. J 





WANTED - 
8 hours; 


specialists on high-class commercial work ; 


"Two compositors, 
send samples. K 926. 


pe rmanent situations to right men; 





Engravers. 





good open- 


WANTED — Engraver capable of taking charge of small plant; 
Regina, Can. 


ing for right man. THE STANDARD PUBLISHERS, Ltd., 


Foremen, Managers and Superintendents. 








WANTED — A live man for superintendent of large specialty-printing estab- 

lishment in New England employing 350 hands; must have thorough 
technical knowledge and experience in printing and printing mechanics, and 
the ability to get production; state fully qualifications, references and 
salary expected. K 951. 





WANTED — A man to take charge of printing establishment in a growing 
Southern city; must be competent and experienced in making estimates ; 
one preferred who will invest some money. K 969. 


LINOTYPE INSTRUCTION — Twelve weeks’ very thorough operator-machin- 
ist course, $80; great demand for operators at the present time; large, 

well-equipped school; hundreds of graduates. Write for date of next open- 

ing. EMPIRE MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE SCHOOL, 419 First av., New 

York. 

N. E. LINOTYPE SCHOOL, 7 Dix place, Boston, Mass. 
run solely as school; liberal hours, thorough instruction ; 

succeed. Write for ‘particulars before — 





Four-machine plant, 
our graduates 








MISCELLANEOUS. 





HAVE 2,000 high-grade electrotyped cuts—trade and ornamental — for 

-sale at 10 cents each; regular 25-cent to 75-cent kind. Send for proofs. 
Money back if wanted. Early orders get the pick. GRAMLICH & BAU- 
HAHN, 1999 Clinton av., New York city. 








SITUATIONS WANTED. 


DO YOU WANT HELP FOR ANY DEPARTMENT? — The Inland Printer 

Employment Exchange has lists of available employees for all depart- 
ments, which will be furnished free upon receipt of stamped, self-addressed 
envelope. THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, 120 Sherman st., Chicago. 








Artists. 





WANTED — Foreman for open shop composing-room running three Linotype 
machines and 15 to 20 people; modern, up-to-date equipment; appli- 
cants must be orderly and systematic, able to lay out all classes of fine 
catalogue work, tariffs, railroad and general book and job composition. 
Apply, with references, to K 488. 
Lithographer. 
WANTED — Lithograph designer and engraver; one who has had expe- 


rience on colorwork preferred; permanent position and good wages to 
right man; references regarding ability and habits required. I 554. 














Miscellaneous. 


LAY-OUT AND “DUMMY” MAN WANTED — The advertiser is a large 

specialty corporation, operating a small printing-plant of its own, han- 
dling about $200,000 worth of printing a year, much of which printing 
takes the form of booklets, catalogues and folders; the advertising depart- 
ment is in need of an expert lay-out and “ dummy ” man who has had 
experience in printing, but particularly a man who has handled the higher 
grade of catalogue, booklet and folder work. Please forward complete data 
in your first letter, stating your age, experience, amount of compensation 
required and samples of your work, together with references. All applica- 
tions will be considered as confidential, but immediate action is necessary. 
I 903 


TO PRINTERS — We need a foreman for the composing-room —a_ good, 

live, energetic and earnest man who knows his business and can handle 
men. 
A pressman who can make ready on and operate two Miehles, and demon- 
strate he is worth more than the scale. 

A proofreader who can find the errors and ,O. K. the margins. 

We employ union labor and offer exceptional terms to high-class men. 
If you believe you are worth more than the average, and want steady work 
and advancement with a growing concern, write us. We operate an up-to- 
date plant in Chicago. K 963. 











Pressmen. 


FIRST-CLASS all-around commercial artist would like to change; capable 
of taking charge; can handle Ben Day; colorwork; good estimator; 
10 years’ experience; married, sober; engraving house preferred. K 971. 


Bookbinders. 


BOOKBINDER — All-around operator, adjuster, machinist; every variety 

folding and feeding machines, cutters, trimmers, sewers, wire stitchers, 
etc., can figure and improve defects better than the average crack; not 
seeking highest wages, but appreciates credit for knowing emphatically 
that machines are not the acme of perfection; I am not swelled nor chesty, 
but willing and ambitious anywhere, any time; can furnish a variety of 
help, general bookbinders, etc.; also fair printing impressor. FRANK 
PORLIER, 211 W. 16th st., New York city. 











SITUATION WANTED as superintendent, manager or foreman of a book- 
bindery, by a practical binder with years of experience; thoroughly 
understands bookbinding in all its branches. K 932. 





WANTED — Position as finisher and foreman in a well-established bindery ; 
am thoroughly competent; Middle or Western States preferred. K 967. 





Engravers. 





FIRST-CLASS PHOTOENGRAVER, competent in all that includes engra- 
ving, desires to make a change. I 936. 





experienced in commer- 


WANTED — Position by all-around photoengraver ; 
BOX 61, Sulli- 


cial and newspaper work; newspaper shop preferred. 
gent, Ala. 





Foremen, Managers and Superintendents. 





capable of assuming complete charge 


AS SUPERINTENDENT or foreman ; 
would consider investment in grow- 


of plant; , and hard worker ; 
ing concern. K 929 





PLATEN PRESSMAN — understanding half-tone colorwork, having executive 
ability; steady work; union. P. 0. BOX 593, Troy, N. Y. 





Proofreaders. 





PROOFREADER — Thoroughly qualified to handle all classes of work; per- 
manent position to competent man. Address, with references, WILLIAMS 
& WILKINS COMPANY, 2427-29 York road, Baltimore, Md. 


' Salesmen. 








WANTED — By a printing company located in the Central States, an expe- 

rienced salesman; references as to habits and ability required; every 
opportunity to a good man. In answering, please state salary desired. 
I 518. 








INSTRUCTION. 


A BEGINNER on the Mergenthaler will find the THALER KEYBOARD 

invaluable; the operator out of practice will find it just the thing he 
needs; exact touch, bell announces finish of line; 22-page instruction book. 
When ordering, state which layout you want — No. 1, without fractions; 
No. 2, two-letter with commercial fractions, two-letter without commercial 
fractions, standard Junior, German. THALER KEYBOARD COMPANY, 505 
“P” st., N. W., Washington, D. C.; also all agencies Mergenthaler Lino- 
type Company. Priée, $4 


A LINOTYPE SCHOOL AT HOME — The Eclipse keyboard, complete, at $4, 

includes best Linotype keyboard course on market; starts the beginner 
on right path; will make a “ swift’? out of the operator who lacks speed ; 
either standard or two-letter arrangement; circular on request. ECLIPSE 
KEYBOARD COMPANY, 117 South Bonner st., Dayton, Ohio. Following 
agencies: Empire Linotype School, 419 First av., New York city; A. E. 
Moissan, Box 1118, Winnipeg, Man., Canada. 











FOREMANSHIP by practical printer ; 
FOREMAN, care A. Russ, 246 Hudson av., Albany, N. Y 


has handled < branches of trade. 





FOREMAN, with thorough understanding of high-grade printing and of 
supervising it in composing-room, pressroom and bindery, desires engage- 
ment. K 492. 





MANAGER OR SUPERINTENDENT wants position; I have had wide expe- 

rience in all branches of the printing business and am thoroughly posted 
and familiar with present-day methods of manufacturing; have had 20 
years’ experience as manager; am a good executive and can successfully 
handie employees as well as customers. I 939. 





MANAGER — Practical printer, estimator, solicitor wants position in book, 
catalogue or commercial job-printing plant; good references; married; 
age 28; want to locate West. K 831. 





SUPERINTENDENT OR MANAGER, practical in all branches of printing 

and lithography, also steel and copper; desire to locate in or near New 
York city; high-class references and exceptional ability; at present located 
West : charge of large plant; expert systematizer, cost-keeper and organ- 
izer. K 509. 





WANTED — A position as foreman of composing-room; have had a wide 
experience, having served in positions of responsibility in some of the 
large offices of the country; references furnished upon request. K 964. 





Newspaper Men. 





anager of 
can make any plant 
Address ELBERT 


WANTED SITUATION 

large daily; can cartoon and a positive Pn: Se 
pay; correspondence solicited with a view to change. 
MORG AN, 69 Fourth st., N., Fargo, N. D. 




















MAKE MONE 


after washup or when changing impressions. One-screw ink feed. One-screw roller contact. Will not mark the print. 
Minimizes danger of offset by reason of uniform inking. Can be taken apart in a few seconds, with the fingers, without 
screw-driver or wrench, Will do the work of a long fountain without its disadvantages. Itisa producer of RESULTS— 
More Impressions and Better Work. For Chandler & Price, Challenge, and all Gordon Presses. 


Get a descriptive circular from your dealer or send to us. 


by attaching NEW CENTURY FOUNTAINS 
to your jobbers. The perfection of fountains. Will increase 
press output from 3,000 to 5,000 a day on steady runs. No readjusting 


THE WAGNER MFG. CO., Scranton, Pa. 
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SITUATIONS WANTED. 
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Cylinder Presses. 





Operators and Machinists. 





LINOTYPE MACHINIST — Do you want a man who can raise the standard 

of efficiency of your plant to a high level and keep it so at a minimum 
cost? Can handle electrical work and other printing-office machinery ; 
15 years’ experience; married; do not drink; wish to connect myself with 
a growing, progressive firm. If you appreciate the work of a reliable, 
steady, ambitious man, who is always ready and willing to please his 
employer, then write me. K 955. 





LINOTYPE MACHINIST of 12 years’ experience, 
any size plant; practical man; can rebuild; 
references furnished. K 970. 


open for engagement on 
temperate, steady, union ; 





M. ACHINIST- iw ATOR — Fast, ‘cle an man; + first- class on care of me achines ; 
union. K 45 





Paper-box Makers. 





SITUATION WANTED as superintendent or foreman in paper-box factory ; 

thoroughly understands all branches, including label and catalogue work ; 
have at present charge of printing and cutting department; desire change ; 
good references; age 32, married. I 941. 





Pressmen. 


BY PRESSMAN-MACHINIST — Been 
trades ; 
ditions. 





foreman at both 
desires change; state con- 


journeyman and 
holding machinist foremanship now ; 
WILL D. CANDEE, Bakersfield, Cal. 
FOREMAN OF PRESSROOM, nonunion, efficient in every 
full knowledge of running a large plant successfully, 
at present edo desires a change ; 
ferred. K 895 


" respect, “having 
highest references, 
Eastern or Western coast cities pre- 





NONUNION PLATEN PRESSMAN — Young man, 
half-tone, vignette and color work; 9 years’ 
will work for moderate wages. K 948. 


thoroughly competent ; 
experience; temperate and 








experience on high- aeuite 
Address, stating particulars, 


PRESSMAN, A-1 cylinder and Gordon; 
work; capable of taking charge; 
G. N. MARSH, General Delivery, 


10 years’ 
union. 
Taylorville, Tl. 





PRESSMAN, cylinder; working foreman; New York or vicinity; union. 
K 949. 





W ANTED — A position by a first-class practical pressroom foreman; 15 
years’ experience as foreman; a good, economical manager; have good 

executive ability, and will guarantee to run pressroom on a strictly business 

and profitable basis; best references; sober and steady; union. K 962. 





Salesmen. 


SITUATION WANTED as salesman. 

16 years’ experience, good habits, 
represent your interest? 
ferred. K 625. 





Would a practical photoengraver of 
character and personality qualify to 
Personal interview solicited. Central States pre- 








BUSINESS DIRECTORY. 





Bookbinders’ and Printers’ Machinery. 


DEXTER FOLDER COMPANY, Pearl River, N. Y. Folding machines, auto- 
matic feeders for presses, folders and ruling machines. 2-11 








Bookbinders’ Supplies. 


SLADE, HIPP & MELOY, Incpd., 139 Lake st., 
makers’ supplies. 





Chicago. Also paper-box 
1-11 





Calendar Manufacturers. 





NEW LINE of bas-reliefs, published by H. E. Smith Company, Indianapolis, 
Ind. 12-10 


BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER, 183-187 Monroe st., Chicago. Bab- 
cock drums, two-revolution and fast new presses. Also rebuilt machines. 
7-11 





Electrotypers and Stereotypers. 
141 E. 





McCAFFERTY, H., 25th st., New York. 





Electrotypers’ and Stereotypers” Machinery. 





HOE, R., 
typing 


& CO., New York and London. 
and electrotyping machinery. 


Manufacturers of printing, stereo- 
Chicago offices, 143 Dearborn st. 
11-10 





MURRAY MACHINERY COMPANY, Kansas City, Mo. All kinds of electro- 
typing, stereotyping and photoengraving machinery. 3-11 


THE 
Eastern Office, 





OSTRANDER-SEYMOUR CO., General Offices, Tribune bldg., 


Chicago. 
38 Park Row, New York. Send for catalogue. 11 





W be AMS-LLOYD MACHINERY COMPANY, office and 
26-128 Federal st., Chicago. Eastern representatives: 
Ma anes Company, Boston-New York. 


salesrooms, 124- 
United Printing 
2-11 





Embossers and Engravers — Copper and Steel. 


FREUND, WM., & SONS, est. 1865. Steel and copper plate engravers and 
printers, steel-die makers and embossers. Write for samples and esti- 
mates. 43-49 Randolph st., Chicago. (See advt.) 3-11 











Embossing Composition. 


STEWART’S oe BOARD — Easy to use, hardens like iron; 6 by 9 
inches; 3 for 40c, 6 for 60c, 12 for $1, postpaid. THE INLAND 
PRINTER COMPANY, Chicago. 








WESTERN EMBOSSING COMPANY. Every description of hot-die emboss- 
ing. Post-cards, labels, catalogue covers, leather, cut-letter signs, adver- 
tising novelties. Send for estimate. Office and works, 2954 aes 2 Be a 

Chicago, Ill. (See advt.) 





Embossing Dies. 


YOUNG, WM. R., 121-123 N. Sixth st., Phliadelphia, Pa. 
embossing dies, brass, steel, zinc; first-class workmanship. 


Engraving Methods. 





Printing and 
6-1 








ANYBODY CAN MAKE CUTS with my simple transferring and etching 
process; nice cuts from prints, drawings, photos are easily and quickly 
made by the unskilled on common sheet zinc; price of process, $1; all 
material costs at any drug store about 75 cents. Circulars and specimens 
for stamp. THOMAS M. DAY, Box 12, Windfall, Ind. 9-10 





Gummed Papers. 


IDEAL COATED PAPER CO., Brookfield, Mass. 
guaranteed noncurling gummed papers. 


JONES, SAMUEL, & CO., 7 Bridewell place, London, E. C., Eng. = ue 
cialty is noncurling ound paper. Write for samples. 





Imported and domestic 
5-11 








Gummed Tape in Rolls and Rapid Sealing Machine. 


JAMES D. McLAURIN CO., INC., 63 Park Row, New York city. ‘ Bull- 
dog” and “ Blue Ribbon » brands gummed tape. Every inch —_ 
6-11 





teed to stick. 





Ink Manufacturers. 
AMERICAN PRINTING INK CO., 2314-2324 W. Kinzie st., Chicago. 


RAY, WILLIAM H., PRINTING INK MFG. CO., 735 
York. 





3-11 





-7-9 E. 9th st., New 
9-10 





Job Presses. 





Case-making and Embossing. 


SHEPARD, THE H. 0O., CO., 120-130 Sherman st., 
mates. 





Chicago. Write for esti- 
1 


GOLDING MFG. CO., Franklin, Mass. 


Golding Jobbers, $200-$600; Em- 
bosser, $300-$400; Pearl, $70-$214; 


Roll-feed Duplex, Triplex. 8-11 





Live-stock and Poultry Cuts. 





Chase Manufacturers. 


BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER, Chicago. 
chases. 





Electric-welded steel 
7-11 





Copper and Zinc Prepared for Half-tone and Zinc Etching. 


AMERICAN STEEL & COPPER PLATE COMPANY, 
New York; 114 Federal st., Chicago ; 
Mo. Satin-finish plates. 





THE, 116 Nassau st., 
Mermod-Jaccard bldg., St. Louis, 
6-11 





Counters. 


HART, R. A., Battle Creek, Mich. Counters for job-presses, book-stitchers, 
etc., without springs. Also paper-joggers, ‘‘ Giant ’”’ Gordon press-brakes. 
Printers’ form-trucks 5-11 








CHAS. L. STILES, Columbus, Ohio. Live-stock and poultry cuts. 8-11 





Machinery. 
BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER, Chicago. 





New; rebuilt. 7-11 





Mercantile Agency. 


THE TYPO MERCANTILE AGENCY, General Offices, 160 Broadway, New 
York; Western Office, 184 La Salle st., Chicago. The Trade Agency of 
the Paper, Book, Stationery, Printing and Publishing Trade. 7-11 








Motors and Accessories for Printing Machinery. 


SPRAGUE ELECTRIC COMPANY, 527 W. 34th st., New York. 
equipments for printing-presses and allied machines a specialty 





Electric 
8-11 








CRAMAIN-G 


than half that of Genuine Gold. We will gladly s 
to any reputable concern upon request. 





“CRAMAIN-GOLD” 


OLD HAS beensubmitted tomany extremetests, for 
morethan a year, and with invariable success. 


IS a b 1, sof liable, and 
CRAMAIN-GOLD perfect ane Gaia his cost fe 


ip a trial pack on approval 


A_NON-TARNISHING METAL LEAF 


Bookbinders will be interested to know of this new product, 
which will hold its brilliancy and original tone indefinitely. 
° MANUFACTURED BY 
Cramer & Mainger, Fuerth, Bavaria. 
Sole Agent and Distributor in the U. S. 


JAMES H. FURMAN, * “4 SALLE STREET 


Reputable representatives wanted in all principal cities. 
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he School of 


Paper Cutters. 





DEXTER FOLDER CO., Pearl River, N. Y., manufacturers of automatic 
clamp-cutting machines that are powerful, durable and efficient. 2-11 





GOLDING MFG. CO., Franklin, Mass. Lever, $130-$200; Power, $240- 
$600; Auto-clamp, $450-$600; Pearl, $40-$77; Card, $8-$40. 8-11 





OSWEGO MACHINE WORKS, Oswego, New York. The Oswego, Brown & 
Carver and Ontario — Cutters exclusively. 4-11 





SHNIEDEWEND, PAUL, & CO., 631 W. Jackson blvd., Chicago. 7-11 





Photoengravers. 





BLOMGREN BROTHERS & CO., 76-82 Sherman st., Chicago. Photo, half- 
tone, wood engraving and electrotyping. 11-10 





INLAND-WALTON ENGRAVING CO., THE, illustrators, engravers and elec- 
trotypers, 3-color process plates. 120-130 Sherman st., Chicago, 12-10 





NATIONAL ENGRAVING COMPANY, Sioux Falls, S. D. Designers and 
engravers. ‘‘ Cuts that talk.’ 2-11 


Photoengra- 
1-11 


THE FRANKLIN COMPANY, 346-350 Dearborn st., Chicago. 
vers, electrotypers and printers. 





Proof Presses for Photoengravers and Printers. 





SHNIEDEWEND, PAUL, & CO., 631 W. Jackson blvd., Chicago. 7-11 


Photeengrevers” Machinery and Supplies. 





THE OSTRANDER-SEYMOUR CO., General Offices, Tribune bldg., Chicago. 
Eastern Office, 38 Park Row, New York. Send for catalogue. 1-11 


WILLIAMS-LLOYD MACHINERY COMPANY, headquarters for photoengra- 

vers’ supplies. Office and salesrooms: 124-126-128 Federal st., Chicago. 

Eastern representatives: United Printing Machinery Co., Boston-New York. 
2-11 





Photoengravers’ Screens. 





LEVY, MAX, Wayne av. and Berkeley st., Wayne Junction, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 3-11 





~ Photogravure and Photogelatin Printing. 





HENRY & CO., 18 Spruce st., New York. ‘ Let us put you on our mailing 
list.” 10-10 





Presses. 





GOSS PRINTING PRESS COMPANY, 16th st. and Ashland ay., Chicago, 
manufacturers newspaper perfecting presses and special rotary printing 
machinery. 1-11 


“Practical— 
practical—practical, rings 
through every page of 

The American Printer 

Its articles are written by men who have learned 

in the dear school of experience—men who speak 3 

with authority—men whose words will put dollars 

and cents into the pockets of employers and em: 
ployees—makers, buyers and sellers of printing. 

You should be reading this magazine. It’s the only 

journal of its kind—planned and carried out on a 

scale attempted by no other publication. 

The many reproductions of fine printing and engraving 
which appear on its pages are alone worth far more 
than the subscription price. Every department that 
concerns the up-to-date printing office receives ade- 
quate treatment. Composition, Commercial Art, 
Paper, Ink, Designing, Process Engraving, 

| Business System, Bookmaking—all are handled 

* in an intensely practical way. 

As an advertising medium The American 
te Printer is ina class by itself. It gives nodupli- 
cation of circulation. The greatest sell- 
ers of printing machinery and 
printing-office equipment 
use its columns 
liberally, for it yields them greater returns for their money than any other 
publication in the world. Write today for sample copy. If you have any- 
thing to sell that 1s used in the modern printshop, get our rate card. 
Subscription price of The American Printer 1s $2 00 a year—three months 50 cents. 


Oswald Publishing Company, 25 City Hall Place, New York City 





HOE, R., & CO., New York and London. Manufacturers of printing, stereo- 
typing and electrotyping machinery. Chicago office, 143 Dearborn st. 
11-10 








THOMSON, JOHN, PRESS COMPANY, 253 Broadway, New York; Fisher 
i i. ¥. 10-10 


253 
City, N 





BINGHAM BROTHERS COMPANY, 406 Pearl st., New York; also 521 
Cherry st., Philadelphia. 10-10 








BINGHAM’S, SAM’L, SON MFG. CO., 316-318 S. Canal st., Chicago; also 
514-518 Clark av., St. Louis; First av. and Ross st., Pittsburg; 706 
Baltimore ay., Kansas City; 52-54 S. Forsythe st., Atlanta, Ga.; 151-153 
Kentucky ay., Indianapolis; 675 Elm st., Dallas, Tex.; 135 Michigan st., 
Milwaukee, Wis.; 919-921 4th st., So., Minneapolis, Minn.; 609-611 Chest- 
nut st., Des Moines, Iowa. 3-11 





BUCKIE PRINTERS’ ROLLER CO., 396-398 S. Clark st., Chicago; Detroit, 
St. Paul, St. Louis; printers’ rollers and tablet composition. 6-11 


MILWAUKEE PRINTERS’ ROLLER CO., 372 Milwaukee st., Milwaukee, 
Wis. Printers’ rollers and tablet composition. 1-11 





WILD & STEVENS, INC., 5 Purchase st., cor. High, Boston, Mass. Estab- 
lished 1850. 2-11 





Printers’ Supplies. 


BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER, 183-187 Monroe st., Chicago. 





Stereotyping Outfits. 





A COLD SIMPLEX STEREOTYPING OUTFIT, $19 and up, produces the 
finest book and job plates, and your type is not in danger of being ruined 
by heat; simple, better, quicker, safer, easier on the type, and costs no 
more than papier-maché; also two engraving methods costing only $5 with 
material, by which engraved plates are cast in stereo metal from drawings 
made on cardboard; ‘* Ready-to-use” cold matrix sheets, $1. HENRY 
KAHRS, 240 E. 33d st., New York city. 11-10 





Typefounders. 





AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO., original designs, greatest output, most 
complete selection. Dealer in wood type, printing machinery and print- 
ers’ supplies of all kinds. Send to nearest house for latest type specimens. 
Houses — Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington, D. C., 
Richmond, Buffalo, Pittsburg, Detroit, Cleveland, Cincinnati, St. Louis, 
Chicago, Kansas City, Denver, Dallas, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Portland, 
Spokane, Seattle, Vancouver. 8-11 





BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER, Chicago. Superior copper-mixed 
type. 7-11 





HANSEN, H. C., TYPE FOUNDRY (established 1872), 190-192 Congress 
st., Boston; 43 Center st. and 15 Elm st., New York. 10-10 





INLAND TYPE FOUNDRY, standard line type and printers’ supplies. St. 
Louis, New York, Chicago and Philadelphia. 11-10 











FOR NIGHT TRAVEL 


Between CHICAGO, ST. LOUIS and 
KANSAS CITY choose 
“The Only Way” 


Chicago & Alton R. R. 


Electric block signals, electric search headlights, 
electric lighted trains, over a completely rock- 
ballasted roadway underlaid with boulders and 
underdrained with tile. 

A Railroad with Character 


GEO. J. CHARLTON R. J. MCKAY 
Passenger Trafic Manager General Passenger Agent 











































== CRAMER'S NEW == 
Process Dry-Plates and 
Filters “Direct” Three-color Work 

















Not an experiment but an accomplished fact. 

Thoroughly tested in practical work before being advertised. 

Full details in our new booklet ‘‘ DRY-PLATES AND COLOR- 
FILTERS FOR TRICHROMATIC WORK,”’ containing 
more complete practical information than any other book yet 
published. This booklet sent free to photoengravers on request. 


G. CRAMER DRY-PLATE COMPANY, St. Louis, Mo. 

















THE GOVERNMENT STANDARD 


with Round 


KEYBOARD P APEK Perforations 
for the MONOTYPE MACHINE 
COLONIAL COMPANY, Mecuanic FALts, MAINE 








PRINTERS — You can not afford to purchase new or rebuilt Printers’ 
Machinery, exchange or sell your old without consulting us. 


DRISCOLL & FLETCHER Printers Hachinety Works, 




















«~ PRESS CONTROLLERS 
MONITO AUTOMATIC 


SYSTEM 
. Fills All Requirements of Most Exacting Printers. 
MONITOR SALES DEPT. 

106 South Gay Street, BALTIMORE, MD. 








Cameo Plate Coated Book 


Marks a new era in practical printing. Lustreless, yet takes and transforms half-tones, 
Lends rare charm to one color and multicolor work. Send for free Specimen Book, 


S. D. WARREN & CO., 160 Devonshire St., Boston, Massachusetts 


3, THE PAASCHE AIR 
i §) . BRUSHES are absolutely the best for 









designing, modeling, re- 
touching and finishing drawings for reproduction 
purposes. Professionals as well as amateurs pre- 





—’ fer them. Send for illustrated catalog NOW. 
PAASCHE AIR BRUSH COMPANY 


607 BLUE ISLAND AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Sketched with our “A” 
Mode! Air Brush. 





KNIFE-GRINDING SERVICE 


=> PROM PT AND EXPERT" 
We make a specialty of Paper Cutter and Lithograph Stone Knife Grinding. 
E.C. KEYSER & CO., 404 So. Clark St., CHICAGO. (’Phone, Harrison 7594) 


LOST $8.50 !-YOU MAY BE NEXT 


We tested it on a half-tone which had been thrown in the scrap-box on 
account of a scratch and which we had to replace with a new one at an expense 
of $8.50. After removing the enamel with your outfit we found that the scratch 
had so nearly disappeared that we might have used it and saved the expense of a 
new half-tone. We have found it especially valuable in cleaning old half-tones, 
and in some cases new ones are benefited by its use.— Extract from letter. 


Write Dept. H. J. FRANK JOHNSON, BATTLE CREEK, MICH. 


“Roughing” for the Trade 


ig i E, and should be 

among: to fill orders from those desiring this class of work. Three-color half- 
me pictures, gold-bronze printing, and, in fact, high-grade work of an 
character, is much improved by giving it this sti ciel elles. All wor! 
given prompt attention. Prices on application. ‘orrespondence invited. 


THE HENRY O. SHEPARD COMPANY 


120-130 Sherman Street CHICAGO 



















THREE-COLOR WORK. 


Engravers and Three-color Operators earn #20 to $50 per week. Only 
College in the world where these paying professions are taught successfully. 
Established sixteen years. Endorsed by Tnternational Association of Photo- 
Engravers and Photographers’ Association of Illinois. Terms easy; e 

nexp . Graduat laced in good positions. Write for catalogue, an 
specify course in which you are interested. 
ILLINOIS COLLEGE OF PHOTOGRAPHY or 
BISSELL COLLEGE OF PHOTO-ENGRAVING 


L. H. Bisset, President. 





881 Wabash Avenue, 
Effingham, Ill. 











Auld’s No Mottle Paste 

















THE BLACK-CLAWSON CO. 











3 Chilled-Iron Roller INK MILLS 


Sizes —6 x 18, 9x 24, 9 X 32,9 X36, 12x 30and 16x 40 inches. 
“ With or without Hoppers. Solid or Water Cooled. 
Also build Paper and Pulp Mill Machi Platt hi 8 
- Machinery and Bpecial pT te Eaage pe Se 

















Guaranteed to overcome the very worst cases of 
mottling on solids of half-tones, block printing, etc. 
Price, $1.50 per pound. Manufactured by 


HAMPTON AULD 


MANUFACTURER OF INK SPECIALTIES 
Newark, New Jersey, U.S. A. 

















Universal 










® 

=| Wire Loop 
‘ime. 

Universal : 

Loop - Is the cheapest and best device for 
fae % “Stringing ’’ Catalogues, Directories, 
to % of Telephone Books, Prices Current, etc. 
an inch, gp Look Better and Won’t Break or Wear Out! 


Let us send sample and quote you 










ed Roy prices. 
Aaa WIRE LOOP MFG. CO. oaanah 
eA (Successors to Universal Wire Loop Co.) This cut illustrates one 


75 Shelby Street 
DETROIT - = - + MICHIGAN 































DURANT COUNTERS éiaait 


: sg® Our broad line provides the right ma- 
ELF oO% vee chine for every point in the pressroom. 


spectro ilwaukee 
yee’ The W.N. Durant Co."“Wis" 








A Modern Monthly— 
All About PAPER 

















AS PRINTERS’ ADS Do bring orders—hun- 
dreds of printers are proving this with my service of 
3-color cuts and wording. Easy to print 
inanyshop. 12th year. Samples Free. 
CHAS. L.STILES, COLUMBUS, O. 


fy 








Paper Testing 


We have facilities for making chemical, microscopical and 
physical tests of paper promptly and at reasonable prices. 





We can be of service to the purchaser by showing him 
whether he is getting what he has specified. 


Wecan be of service to the manufacturer in disputes where 
the report of a third party is likely to be more effective. 





Electrical Testing Laboratories 
8OTH STREET and EAST END AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 














SUMMER ROLLERS 


TEVANEIGEER ROMUER Gai": 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


We use the latest up-to-date GATLING GUN 
system in casting, with the finest steel moulds, 
and make solid, perfect rollers by the best 
formulas. 


q 
a 
q 
q 
q 
( 
( 
4 
q 
3 
q 


( 

WE MAKE 
THE BEST 
THAT CAN 
( 

( 


Established 1868. Cincinnati is sufficient 
; BE MADE address in writing or shipping. 








COST ACCOUNTING 


GENERAL ACCOUNTING 
AND OFFICE SYSTEMS 
SUCCESSFULLY TAUGHT 


Right theory. Correct application. Accurate results. 
The plan is simplicity itself. Guesswork eliminated. 
Not the average cost of all jobs, whether above or 
below the average, but the absolute cost of every job. 
Just the thing for the small and medium-size shops, 
yet comprehensive enough for the largest. 


Resident and Extension Courses. 
Complete Systems Personally Installed. 


Rates on application. Address 


THE SCHOOL OF COSTS 
M. J. BECKETT, MANAGER 
800 Ship Street . . . . . ST. JOSEPH, MICH. 


Successor to Cost DEPARTMENT, J/uland Printer Technical School. 








a HE PAPER DEALER 
DEALER gives the wanted information 
on the general and technical sub- 

ject of Paper 


It will enable the printer to keep 
posted on paper, to buy advanta- 
geously, and tosave 
" money on his paper 
purchases. No dollar could be 
spent more profitably for a year’s 
reading. Printed on enamel book 


paper. 
SPECIAL OFFER— Enclose a dollar bill, or stamps, 


or money-order, in your letter- 
head, and remit at our risk, and receive the paper for 
the balance of 1910 and all of 1911 and also a copy of 
our book, “Helps to Profitable Paper Selling.” 




















Ghee PAPER DEALER 


155 WASHINGTON STREET, CHICAGO 





























High-grade Type Metals for 
High-grade Users—Our 


LINO 
MONO 
STEREO 
ELECTRO 


ALSO 


Autoplate and Compositype Metals 


Are used by such papers as 


Philadelphia Bulletin 
Philadelphia Inquirer 
Philadelphia Record 


Buffalo Express 
Cleveland Press 
Atlanta Journal 


and hundreds of other prominent publications. 


THE NEW YORK WORLD has used our Stereo- 
type Metal exclusively for the last four years, during 
which time they have consumed over 


600,000 POUNDS! 
What further proof is needed that we make 
The Best Type Metals? 


‘ag. | Merchant&EvansCo. 
é PHILADELPHIA 


Baltimore Kansas City 
Chicago Denver 








) 
€ New York 
Pat. Off.” Brooklyn 























FOR PRINTERS 
SRA 


SN 
NON-EXPLOSIVE 


S: 
Yytho=9-= 
SS 6 TARCOLIN Bookler 


WS DELETE CHEMICAL CO 
726 WILLIAM STREEEN CAME 





Best Detergent for cleaning and preserving Rollers. 








COPPER AND ZINC PLATES 


MACHINE GROUND AND POLISHED 


CELEBRATED SATIN FINISH BRAND 


FOR PHOTO;ENGRAVING AND ETCHING 


MANUFACTURED BY 


THE AMERICAN STEEL & COPPER PLATE Co. 


116 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK, N.Y. 














Repairing 


Printers’and Lithographers’ 
Machinery 


Erecting and Overhauling all 
over the country 


The B. & A. Machine Works 
317-319 South Clinton Street, CHICAGO 














Send for 
circular. 





y 
The INLAND PRINTER CO., Chicago and New York. 














National Steel ana 
Copper Plate ©, 











We cater to the Printing Trade 
in making the most up-to-date 
line of 


Pencil and Pen 


Carbons 
for any Carbon Copy work. 
Also all Supplies for Printing Form Letters. 
MITTAG & VOLGER, Inc. 


PARK RIDGE, NEW JERSEY 
MANUFACTURERS FOR THE TRADE ONLY 





IMPORTANT! 


DO YOU USE THE 


BLATCHFORD 
QUALITY METALS? 


More than 8OO new customers 
ordered Blatchford Metals in 1909. 


E.W. BLATCHFORD CO. 


Chicago New York 











230 N. Clinton St. 5 Beekman St. 











Black and Colours 


For Printing Ink, 
Carbon Paper, etc. 








Soluble in Oils, Wax, Resin, etc. 








WILLIAMS BROS. & CO. 
HOUNSLOW, ENGLAND 


(ed 


Hhading Films 


Are Guaranteed to Remain Transparent, 
are Deep and Do Not Smudge. 


Write for Catalogue 


The American Shading fMlachine Co. 
164-168 Rano St., BuFFALO, N.Y., U.S.A. 














| 









































i HAND 
BALER 


A press like this will help 
you to save a 
your waste pa- eo 

per and to get 
the best prices 
for it. 








BULLETIN F-64 


Sullivan Machinery Co. 
150 Michigan Avenue = CHICAGO 


CARBON 
BLACK 


MADE BY 


GODFREY L. CABOT 


940-941 OLD SOUTH BUILDING 











BOSTON, MASS. 


ECLIPSE. DIAMOND. 
LF. 8.8.B. ACME 











FULTON ST., 


New York Giry. 


U.S.A. 





CLIMAX REGISTER 
HOOKS 


SIMPLY PERFECT 
BECAUSE 


cath PERFECTLY SIMPLE a 
Climax Register Hook, No. 2. Climax Register Hook, No. 2, 


showing renewable 
steel bushing. 
































If you could see 


the pleased smile that invariably comes over the face of an experienced pressman 
the moment he first sees a Climax Register Hook; If you could see the way 
this smile broadens into a satisfied grin the more he examines it; If you could 
see the ease with which a perfect register is secured and maintained with them; 
If you could see the extremely narrow margins which they permit; If you 
could see the simple, solid, substantial hook that does all this, and if you could 
then see the constantly increasing flood of orders — mostly repeat orders —which 
we are continually receiving for them from the foremost printers in America, 


You would believe 


what the users know, that 


CLIMAX REGISFER HOOKS 
ARE SUPREME! 








FoLimax 


NARROW MARGIN 


If you print from plates you need register hooks; 
and if you want the 4est register hook—the hook 








that has “‘made good,” wherever used -— you want the 


ip cas Climax Register Hook. 
ae XVATI tt 














Climax Register Hooks in position for If in doubt, ask the users, they know. 








Sole Makers and Patentees 


H. B. ROUSE & CO., 2214-2216 Ward St., CHICAGO 
The Register Hook People 




















(SOME CORNERS OF OUR CHICAGO FACTORY ) 


“agegpery | 
7 
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ESTABLISHED 1869 


OLDEST IN THE 
WEST 


/ ‘ The Buckie Printers’ Roller Co. 


CHICAGO, ILL. ST. LOUIS, MO. ST. PAUL, MINN. DETROIT, MICH. 


396-398 S. CLARK ST. 1804 PINE ST. 


466 JACKSON ST. 172 GRAND RIVER AV. 














Get rid of your shafting 

and belts 
and you get rid of a lot of 
trouble in your print-shop 








4. 


Westinghouse Motor Driving 2-color Miehle Press 





The way to do it— 
Equip each of your machines with its own Westing- 
house Motor. The application of electric power direct 
to machines puts an end to all transmission troubles 
and losses. It does away with all dirt and grease 
attending mechanical drive. 


Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. Anus 
PITTSBURG, PA. PAA’ 


Sales Offices in all Large Cities. 
For Canada--Canadian Westinghouse Co., Ltd., Hamilton,Ontario 








ON INLAND SEAS 


SAKE LINES 


Zeteys ~, 


YourRVACATION TRIP ' 


LL the important ports on the Great Lakes are 
reached regularly by the excellent service of the D. 
& C. Lake Lines. The ten large steamers of the. 
fleet are of modern steel construction and have all the 
qualities of speed, safety and comfort. 
he D. & C. Lake Lines operate daily service between 
Detroit and Cleveland, and Detroit and Buffalo, four trips 
per week between Toledo, Detroit, Mackinac and way 
=. and two trips per week between Detroit, Bay City, 
aginaw and way ports. 
bout June 25 a special steamer will leave Cleveland 
twice a week direct for Mackinac, stopping only at Detroit 
every trip and Goderich, Ont., every other trip, 
Send two-cent stamp for illustrated pamphlet and Great 
Lakes map. 
Rail Tickets available on steamers. 
Address LEWIS, G. P. A., Detroit, Mich. 
P. H. McMILLAN, Pres. A. A. SCHANTZ, Gen, Mgr. 


Detroit & Ceveland Nav.Co 




















Wherever Engravings 
are used 


ON 


give satisfaction 


<StPauts 





THE INLAND WALTON ENGRAVING 


1201350 SHERMAN ST. 
CHICAGO 























The WETTER 


NUMBERING Es xc inthe tight way. By 








the right kind of men. In the 


right kind of shop. Works bet- 

ter and lasts longer than others. 
See our advertisement in the March number how to secure a CASH PRIZE for what you 
know in regard to combinations that can be made with NUMBERING MACHINES. 


WETTER NUMBERING MACHINE CO., 331-341 ciasson Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y., U.S. A. 


MODEL 125 


Five-wheel machine to automatically 
number from 1 to 





N@ 12356 


FACSIMILE IMPRESSION 




















Mr. SAMUEL INSULL, SR., Sp. Rep., 34 Queen Street (Cannon Street), Cheapside, E. C., London, England 




















EMBOSSING PAR EXCELLENCE 


Mr. Printer,—Should you have the opportunity to come across some unusual, attractively printed and 
embossed catalogue cover, please trace it to its origin. You will find that we are the makers — if not, send it to 
us and we will improve on it. 

We do designing, furnish catchy ideas, which put the finishing touch to your customers’ advertising literature. 

We also make a specialty of advertising novelties, such as trade-marks, in statuette and bas-relief form in 
our composition material. 

Your correspondence is earnestly solicited. 


CHICAGO EMBOSSING COMPANY, 146 N. Union St., Chicago, U.S. A. 











Prices quoted and samples submitted upon request. 
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THE SWINK TWO-REVOLUTION PRINTING PRESS 


The Swink possesses such degree of merit as to excite the admiration of its users. We have them in large 
Weare receiving duplicate orders. It is beautifully designed, splendidly constructed, 
Guaranteed speed, 1,800 per hour. Built in one size, 27 x 40. 


offices in large cities. 
exceptionally strong and moderate in price. 


We will be pleased to give detailed information upon request. 


THE SWINK PRINTING PRESS COMPANY 


Factory and General Office, DELPHOS, OHIO 

















U. P. M. Automatic Continuous 
Pile Feeder— 


Simple 
Positive 


Reliable 


We will demonstrate to you in 

your own pressroom that this 

feeder accomplishes all that we 
claim for it. 





Chapman Electric Neutralizer 


A guaranteed cure 
for pressroom troubles from 
¥ Static Electricity. 


0 

4 
} 
| 
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ae, ane z a : ; 
sranrre 3 cme Offset eliminated. 
“oils Aosta ; ; ; ; ; 
loMbranzaursiis SA Jogging easily accomplished. 
MAsANZRY oo Ee 


| cares eay = “| Paper does not stick to the pile, 
— catch on the guides or cling 
to the fly. 
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Bed 





L 2 
"ae LET US MAIL YOU 
A PARTIAL LIST OF 
OUR EQUIPMENTS. 











United Printing Machinery Company 
246 Summer Street, BOSTON 12-14 Spruce Street, NEW YORK 
WESTERN AGENT 


WILLIAMS LLOYD MACHINERY CO., 124-128 Federal Street, CHICAGO 


















































FALSE ALARM 


The following has appeared in several publications: 











I he ; ruth S is well known throughout the newspaper world, we i he | ruth 
recently brought out a Stereotype Rotary Press of such 
novel construction and superior advantages that it at 


once attracted universal attention and secured the general 
approval of newspaper publishers. This press is now in use 


\ N in a large number of important offices throughout the country, 
e do not copy; including the New York World, the New York Journal of W e m ake all 
Commerce, the Toronto World, the Milwaukee Daily News, 
the Richmond Times-Despatch, the Vancouver Province, etc. 


we originate, and A close imitation of this machine is now being advertised by 
R. Hoe & Co., New York. Our machine is fully protected by styles of presses, 


for a hundred years United States Patent No. 814,510, issued March 6, 1906, and by 


other patents belonging to us, and in order that no one may 


have been the pio- be unwittingly misled, to suit all kinds 
We Hereby Give Public Notice 


neers in rintin That any party purchasing and using this or any other imita- 
P 2 ror eee of peeneeee 








‘ tion of our press would at once become liable to prosecution 
machinery. as an infringer. 

Having given this full and timely warning, we shall protect 
our rights. DUPLEX PRINTING PRESS CO 


Battle Creek, Mich., June 24, 1910. 

















Strip any press of Hoe Mechanism and Appliances 
and see what is left. 


~HOE~ . 
STAGGERED TUBULAR CYLINDERS. ADJUSTAGLE 


atte ~HOE- , 
ne . [AGGERED TUBULAR CYLINDERS 
x» FOLDING CYLINDERS: 








' , _-HOE -HOE- -HOE- Hoc- 

| REVERSISLE TAPELESS FOLOER ROTATING FANS FAST SPEEO REVERSIOLE 
CYLINDERS AND DELIVERY. AND COUNTING * CENTRAL FOLDER CYLINDERS. 

" TA nL DSC ents: GEER AL COLDER. S 


PATENTED CENTRAL FOLDER QUADRUPLE PRESS 


Capacity, 40,000 16-page Papers per Hour 
ONE OF THE HUNDRED DIFFERENT STYLES WE MANUFACTURE 





The press illustrated above was made by us for the Albany Journal, and similar machines 
are running in many other offices. 





Note equal runs of webs and facility for passing from one side of the machine to the other. 





We are advised by our attorneys that our press does not in any way infringe upon any 
rights of the Duplex Company under the patent referred to. Therefore, we are prepared 
to accept full legal responsibility for all machines sold by us, and we will protect our 
customers and give them the fullest indemnity against any suits for infringement which 
may be brought against them. 





R. HOE & CO., 504-520 Grand St., NEW YORK, N. Y. 


ALSO AT 





7 Water Street 143 Dearborn Street 160 St. James Street 109-112 Borough Road 8 Rue de Chateaudun 
Boston, Mass. Chicago, III. Montreal, Can. London, S. E., Eng. Paris, France 



































Quadruple Folder and Cross Feeder Offset Press with Dexter Feeder Double Sixteen Folder and Dexter Feeder 











Strensth in Numbers 


Two months previous to the date of this Inland Printer there were 1958 of our Feeders, Folders 
and Cutters in use in the offices of successful and progressive printers in Chicago, New York, 
Boston and Philadelphia. All of these machines have been doing profit-making work all the time 
since they were installed. In many cases one machine led to the purchase of another, a successful 


Feeder prompted the purchase of a Folder, and that led to a Cutter; then there came duplicate 








orders. Proved merit in daily operation has sold many of these machines. The salesman’s work 
is halved as soon as one of the ‘Dexter Trio gets fairly at work. After that, the capacity of 
the office is the only limit to re-orders. They are not only good machines, from a mechanical 
point of view — they are profit-makers. And we see to it that they continue to be profit-makers. 
We lose sight of none of the machines we make and install. We follow them with the best 
service ever given by any machine builder. We sell this service with every machine, and it 
is yours at any time for the asking. They must make good, and they do make good. They are 
the best possible at the start, and we make sure that they prove in their operation up to 100 


per cent of possible efficiency. 





We will be glad to figure this all out with you tf you will let us know when it 
will be convenient for you to take up the question of efficiency, which means profit 


Dexter Folder Co. 


Chicago, New York, Boston, Buffalo, San Francisco, Atlanta, Philadelphia, London, Paris, Cape Town, 
Buenos Aires, Melbourne 





l 








Our New Jobbing Folder No. 190 "Dexter Cutters Sheet-feed Rotary Press with Cross Feeder 


























The platen makes a square slide to and from the bed, free from the controlling device. 


The impingement of the sheet upon the form is exceedingly accurate. The platen, 
during the feeding period, is caused to move and reverse very slowly and smoothly. 


The laying-on and removal of sheets is thus facilitated and close registry ensues. 


The revolving main ink-cylinder reciprocates, thereby imparting cross-line, or 
rubbing, distribution to all of the composition rollers. 


The form-inking carriage is driven from rest to ful] speed, and vice versa, by a 
precise accelerating action. 


The crank-pins and shafts are pressed “ home” under a definite, measured load. 
The cylindrical surfaces are ground on “live” centers and all bearings are reamed to 
exact gauge dimensions. 


The aggregate of accuracy, rigidity and strength is such that the make-ready is largely 
automatic and the impression will continue sharp indefinitely. 


The nub of it all is that, for high-grade printing, this machine, when Manned by a 
Master Printer, is a Producer of the Highest Speed and Longest Endurance Obtainable. 





JOHN THOMSON PRESS COMPANY 


Printing and Embossing Press Manufacturers 
TWO FIFTY-THREE BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY FISHER BUILDING, CHICAGO 


CATALOGUE MAY BE OBTAINED FROM EITHER ADDRESS 














OPENS WITH THE FOOT 


The Justrite Oily Waste Can 


For Printers, Engineers and Machine Shops 
EXAMINED and TESTED by the NATIONAL SOAaS OF FIRE 
UNDERWRITERS, and Listed by their C. lting s. 
ADVANTAGES of the JUSTRITE 

The Patented Foot Lever opening device is so convenient 
that it obviates all desire to block the cover open, thereby 
greatly increasing the efficiency of the JUSTRITE can over 
all others. This feature appeals to all users of oily waste or 
refuse cans. 

FOR SALE by leading printers’ supply houses and hardware 
dealers, or write us direct for circulars and prices. 


THE JUSTRITE MFG. CO., 332 s. Clinton St., CHICAGO 


e gs MILLER & RICHARD, Winnipeg and Toronto Patented: 
Canavan Acents} C86. Me STEWART: Montreal 











Read by British and Colonial Printers the World over. AM BITIOUS PRINTERS 


RMriti + ho enj d, helpful literat d artistic printing, 
Che British Printer | | ——Hexcsnobeccrihan oad ——— 
Every issue contains information on trade matters by specialists. The Caxton HMlagasine 


Reproductions in colors and monochrome showing modern 
methods of illustrating. All about New Machinery and Appli- The Caxton Magazine for one year and your selec- 


ances. ‘Trade notes form reliable guides to printers and allied tion of any SIX of these Caxtonesque Brochures, 


traders. Specimens of jobwork form original designs for 
** lifting. ’” ALL FOR ONE DOLLAR 


PUBLISHED BI-MONTHLY. ‘‘Compensation”’—Emer son. **Collectanea’’—Aifling. 
$2 per Annum, post free. Specimen Copy sent on receipt of 35 Cents. **Poor Richard’s Almanack”*—/vranklin. 
**Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam”*—/i/zgera/t. 
PUBLISHED BY **Self-Reliance’’—Zmerson. **Bacon’s Essays.” : 
BLISHE **Everyman.”’ **Essay on Books’’— Montaigne. 
RAITHBY, LAWRENCE & CO., Ltd. THE CAXTON SOCIETY, Dept. I, 
LEICESTER and LONDON eatin ennkcn: tema PITTSFIELD, MASS. 














Equal to a Cost System for 
Saving Money 














THIS 1S 
No JOKE 


Cartoonists 


are missing op- 
portunities every 
day by not using 
the 


Norwich eo 
You will SAVE MONEY by installing 


Film Individual Motor Drive in your plant. 


It has a transparent drawing This system cuts down operating expenses. 
surface and provides the easi- We are experts in this work and build 
est way of making newspaper printing- press motors that are highly 
cuts ever known. efficient and reliable. 








WRITE WRITE FOR OUR PRINTERS’ GUIDE 


The Norwich Film THE TRIUMPH ELECTRIC CO. 


Norwich, Conn., U.S. A. 
LEFRANC & CIE, London and Paris CINCINNATI, OHIO 
































WE WILL BUY 


COPIES OF 


Earharts Color Printer 


IN GOOD CONDITION 




















The Inland Printer Co., 130 Sherman St., Chicago 











Juland Printer Cechniral School 


MACHINE COMPOSITION DEPARTMENT 








No educational feature in connection with the printing trades has surpassed 
the success which has attended this venture. More than 1,100 graduates. 


MECHANISM AND FINGERING TAUGHT 


and so thoroughly that many experienced operators have taken the course 
after working with graduates. 


The compositor who wants to look in at the money-making end of his trade should send postal for 
booklet ‘‘Macuine ComposiTion’’ and learn all about the course and what students say of it. Manipu- 
lation of The Junior Linotype and Thomp Typ ter taught without extra charge. 


INLAND PRINTER TECHNICAL SCHOOL, 120-130 Sherman St., Chicago 
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arce, Kidder Machinery 3%: 





r- 


_. 


SHIPPING RECEIPTS? 


What does the inquiry ‘‘ Please quote on Five Million Shipping Receipts ” or “ Bill of Lading 

Forms” mean when you receive one in the morning’s mail? A big job, a long run, wanted 

in a hurry, and from one of your best customers. You say, Up against it!”” Why? Have 

not got the facilities to handle such work and can not do it cheap enough; again, you could 

not think of tying up the cylinder presses on such work. “Sorry,” you say, ‘‘ Have to let the 

job go.” The next time such an inquiry reaches you, don’t let it go by. Write us, we will 
show you how to do it profitably and quickly. 





J 








4 
Kidder Press Co. *°: Dover, N. H. 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 
GREAT BRITAIN: 


CANADA: 
THE J. L. MORRISON CO. 261 BROADWAY Te” & CO. 


TORONTO GIBBS- BROWER CO., Agents 














The Proof Press with Gripper Feed 











HE POTTER PROOF PRESS 
— equipped with grippers, makes 
possible the proving of the finest 
colorwork in absolute register, and in addition to this, 
takes the very finest possible proof of any class of 
work, as the grippers hold the sheet taut and absolutely 
overcome bellying and wrinkling, thus avoiding any 
slur on the proof. 

In the Potter Proof Press all the principles of 
a cylinder press have been applied for hand operation. 
It not only has the grippers, but also impression trip, 
continuous register rack, reciprocating bed, etc., 
making possible the best proofs in a minimum of time. 

The Potter Proof Press is built in two con- 
venient sizes, namely — 10 x 25” and 1642x 25”. 


Catalogues and samples of work done on the machine 
will be mailed promptly on receipt of request. 





Sold by responsible Typefounders and Dealers 





MANUFACTURED BY 


A. F.WANNER & CO. 


340 - 342 Dearborn Street, Chicago, IIl. 














Che Chandler § Price Press Pyramid 


SHOWING ACTUAL SALES AND DELIVERIES OF THIS RENOWNED PRESS 
FROM DATE OF THE BEGINNING OF BUSINESS UP TO JULY 31, 1910 














1887—311 GORDONS 














1888—367 GoRDONs | 





| 1889 —413 GORDONS | 





| 1890—610 GORDONS | 





| 1891 — 652 GORDONS 





1892 — 657 GORDONS 





1893 — 732° GORDONS 





1894 — 743 GORDONS 





1895 — 1.143 


GORDONS 





1896 — 1,375 


GORDONS 











1897 — 1,086 


GORDONS 





1898 — 1.589 


GORDONS 





1899 — 1.707 


GORDONS 





1900 — 1.763 


GORDONS 





1901 — 1,634 


GORDONS 





1902 — 2,130 


GORDONS 





1903 — 2.358 


GORDONS 





1904 — 2,282 


GORDONS 





1905 — 2,393 


GORDONS 





1906 — 3,002 


GORDONS 





1907 — 3.677 


GORDONS 


(Year of San Francisco Fire.) 





1908 — 1,829 


GORDONS 


(Year of Panic.) 





1909 — 2.794 


GORDONS 








1910—3,124 GORDONS 


TOTAL NUMBER CHANDLER & PRICE GORDONS SOLD 3 & 3 “ | 
AND DELIVERED IN TWENTY-FOUR YEARS .... . % 





























THINK OF IT! 38,371 CHANDLER & PRICE GORDON PRESSES 

Made, Sold and Delivered in TWENTY-FOUR YEARS. Such is the result 

of manufacturing goods of real merit. The Chandler G Price Presses lead! 
Ask your dealer for them and accept no substitute. 





THE CHANDLER @& PRICE CO., Makers, Cleveland, Ohio, U.S.A. 


947 





FIRE RISK 


DECREASED with our STEEL constructed, fireproof waste-paper baler. Will bale 
your waste to advantage and bring very best price. Strong, rapid, permanent, obtaining 
greatest compression with least power. Sanitary conditions improved by keeping prem- 
ises clean. Little floor space required. Long life of press guaranteed. Will pay for it- 
self in a short time. We build a variety of thirty styles and sizes to meet requirements. 
Select a Baling Press as you would high-grade machinery and purchase the best. 


We also build a rapidly operating LABEL CUTTING PRESS. Write for catalogs. 





LOGEMANN BROTHERS CO. 


MILVVAUKEE WIS 





Founded and Edited by H. SNowDEN WARD, F. R. P. S, 


Metal Plate Printing seamen tia 
\ Zea OF) EST 


2 





An up-to-date text-book, explaining in simple language ‘ 

the process of printing from metal plates in the litho- ‘2 TAE PRO CESS 

graphic manner. Complete in every detail. Every % ENGRAVER'S 

printer who is interested in the offset press should read it. %) M 2) neva LY 

Price, $2.00 per copy, post paid. L a (G 
. 2 isneo (ON \ 














PUBLISHED BY 





Deals only with the Illustration side of Printing, but deals with 


The National Lithographer that side thoroughly. Post free, $2 per annum. 


; 68-74 Carter Lane } 
The only lithographic trade paper published 150 Nassau Street Dawsarn & Warp, Lto. i Ludgate Hill § Lonpon, E. C, 


ed NON YORK. ~ Spon & ees epee kon Street, NEw York 
= ’ ’ 


A GREAT BOOK 


WRITTEN FOR PRINTERS BY A PRINTER 
N plain, simple, forceful English. 
BUILDING & ['oiiaie not only for what it 
ADVERTISING says, but because of what it will 


develop in your thinkery—the 


A P RI N Tl N G ideas it will suggest—the stimulus 


and inspiration it will afford. No 

B USIN ESS —— = : — ete 
ard—without loving his business 

BY H. H. STALKER better—conducting it better— 
gaining a clearer conception of the 
essentials of success. Contains several pages of ads. for printers, text 
and illustrations. Worth $10 to any printer—the price is $1, postpaid. 






































SEND FOR THIS BOOK TO-DAY. FOR SALE ONLY BY 


THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 


120-130 SHERMAN STREET CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 












































Latest 


Balance Feature 
Platen Dwell 
Clutch Drive 


Motor Attachment 


(Unexcelled) 











MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 


Boston Printing Press 
& Machinery Co. 


OFFICE AND FACTORY 


EAST BRIDGEWATER, MASS. 

















James White Paper Co. 





BOOK, CATALOGUE AND TARIFF 


MONOTYPE 


COMPOSITION anp MAKE-UP 





TRADE-MARK 
REGISTERED U. S. PATENT OFFICE. 


COVER AND BOOK 
PAPERS 


210 MONROE STREET - - - CHICAGO 





We have unexcelled facilities for the prompt handling of 
intricate composition on large catalogue and book work 
of every description and can deliver pages ready for 
press or locked for foundry. Specimen sheet on request. 
Quality and service guaranteed at a reasonable price. 


WALDEN TYPESETTING CO 


65 PLYMOUTH PLACE CHICAGO PHONE HARRISON 4530 

















Gally “Universal” 
Cutter and Creaser 


Built in Five Sizes— From 20x30 in. to 30x 44 in. 














For cutting and creasing the M. Gally “ Universal” has 
stood the test for many years, is known and recognized 














everywhere as the one reliable and dependable. 


Unequaled in power and strength, simple in construction, and built for service. Adapted 
for either stamping or paper-box cutting. Is so constructed as to insure economical 
maintenance and cperation, therefore must necessarily be a satisfactory press. 


Hundreds are in daily use in all sections of the country. 


Present operators regard the “ Universal” as highly satisfactory and use no other. When 


adding new equipment or replacing, use the “ Universal.” 








WEF SUPPOSE YOU ASK FOR OUR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. THERE ARE 
MANY OTHER MACHINES MENTIONED THAT WILL LIKELY INTEREST YOU 




















MANUFACTURERS 


THE NATIONAL MACHINE COMPANY uartrorp, conn. 























































THE PRESS THAT GETS THE JOB 
The CASIMIR Printing-Press 


with its immense output defying ordinary competition, 
is a veritable magnet which draws large orders of 
printing to it. This press operates at the rate of from 
6,000 to 8,000 impressions per hour, in as many colors 
as are desired, on either or both sides of the sheet, and 
not only does the printing, but all of the various oper- 
ations necessary, such as numbering, collating, per- 
forating, slitting, scoring, gumming, folding, rewind- 
ing, shearing, etc., which is a performance never 
heretofore accomplished. ‘The Casimir Press in 
fact takes the paper from the roll and delivers the 
finished product. The fastest and most economical 
printing-press in the world. 


A few of the many advan- PERFECT DISTRIBUTION OF INK, flat plates or type (not curved plates). 
tages of the CASIMIR < PERFECT REGISTER up to 8,000 impressions per hour. 
e nine: BUILT ON THE UNIT SYSTEM, making possible the addition of extra sections 
Printing-Press are: or attachments at any time. 
Adaptable to most any class of work ; built in three sizes, 7 x 14, 9 x 18, 12x 21, to fit all requirements ; rigid and substantial 
construction ; insures an unyielding impression and long life. Send to-day for catalogue and further details. If samples of 
work are sent, quotations will be made promptly. 


CASIMIR VON PHILP COMPANY, BETHLEHEM, PA., Manufacturers. 


Sole Selling Agents West of and Including Cincinnati: Sole Selling Agents East of Cincinnati: 


A. F. WANNER & CO. ANDREWS & MARSH MFG. CO. 
340-342 Dearborn St., Chicago, III. 540 Pearl St., New York 





























° ARE YOU GETTING ANY OF 
Wake Up, Ye Printers! this cor-out Money: 
WHY LET THE LITHOGRAPHERS GET IT ALL—WHEN YOU NEED BE NO ARTIST OR 
HAVE ANY SPECIAL MACHINERY —EXCEPT A ‘‘ MULTIFORM"’—TO GET YOUR SHARE 


A FEW SPECIMENS OF LETTERPRESS AND LITHOGRAPH CUT-OUTS 


THE “MULTIFORM” RULE-BENDING AND CUTTING MACHINES 
FOR PRINTERS, weeeieniaenn. a cenian in Toner MANUFACTURERS 


Die-making for the Trade. J. A. RICHARDS CO., Albion, Michigan, U. S. A. 
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TheVandercook Proof Presses 








This is a partial list 
of users of the Van- 
dercook Press in the 
city of Chicago alone 





Acme Electrotype Co. 
H. G. Adair. 

American Lumberman. 
Atwell Printing Co. 
Atlas Printing Co. 

S. Th. Almberg. 


Barnard & Miller. 
Blakely Printing Co. 
Roy M. Barcal. 

C. W. Braithwaite. 


Cozzens & Beaton. 

Clark & Ash. 

S. D. Childs & Co. 

Chicago Typesetting Co. 
Central Typesetting Co. 
Corbitt Railway Printing Co. 
W. B. Conkey Co. 


Drovers’ Journal. 
Excelsior Printing Co. 


Faulkner & Ryan. 
Faithorn Printing Co. 


Gunthorp-Warren Printing Co. 


Geo. Hornstein Co. 
Hedstrom-Barry Co. 
Hillison & Etten Co. 
Hack & Anderson. 

W. F. Hall Printing Co. 
W. J. Hartman Co. 


International Harvester Co. 
Wm. Johnston Printing Co. 


Kirchner, Meckel & Co. 
Kenfield-Leach Co. 
Fred Klein Co. 

D. F. Keller & Go. 


Lord & Thomas. 
Lehne & Bergstrand. 


Mahin Advertising Co. 
Mathews Typesetting Co. 


Peterson Linotype Co. 
F. M. Preucil Printing Co. 


Toby Rubovits. 
Regan Printing Co. 
Review Printing Co. 
Rogers & Hall. 


Sears, Roebuck & Co. 
Henry O. Shepard Co. 
System Co. 

Stevens, Maloney & Co. 
Stromberg-Allen Co. 
Sullivan & Blakeley. 


University of Chicago. 


Western Newspaper Union. 
Jas. Watson & Co. 
Winship Co. 

Walden Typesetting Co. 





No machines for 
printers’ use have sold 
as rapidly or have 
more hearty com- 
mendations than the 
Vandercook Presses. 

The simplicity 
and scientific princi- 
ples of construction 
have appealed to the 
best printers every- 
where. 

The Vandercook 
Presses were the re- 
sult of a long series 
of careful experi- 
ments. 












The 11x 25% 
Trip Action Vandercook 
Proof Press, 





The bed and form on all Vandercook Presses remain sta- 


tionary. 


This general principle of construction—to let the work 


‘every description. 


remain stationary and move only the lightest parts of a machine 
‘—is:now being adopted in construction of machine tools of 


It has been found that wherever this principle of construc- 


tion is possible the 
accurate work. 


result is always better, faster and more 


Although the first press was sold in May, 1909, its merit is 


now attested to by h 
The Vandercook 


undreds of users. 


Presses are now built in sizes and models 


to meet all requirements of the composing-room. 








11x17 ‘Trip Action High Side-Arm - - - - $140.00 
12x18 “eé “eé “e se “ce = “ a a 150.00 
11x25% “ “s as oe © ss = s Gee 
¥2%25% °° ee eS els = = “Ree 
17x25% ‘ a oc © Se a = o Se 
12x18 Low Side-Arm .- “+= ss = = 916000 
Peg 8 SS OES s« % - - = = 250.00 


Special presses with automatic inking and sheet-feed attachment built to order. 


Let us know your proofing needs and we will furnish you a machine best suited to your work. 


STOCK SIZES AND PRICES 











12x25 Roller Press - - - - - - - = - $100.00 
With Grippers and Trip - - - - - = - 115.00 
295% 25 Roller Press - - - = - += « = - = 999066 
With Grippers and Trip - - - - - - - 175.00 
With Grippers, Trip and Automatic Inking - - 275.00 


The 11x17, 11x 25%, 12x 18 and the 12 x 25% high side- 
arm presses can be furnished without trip for $10.00 less, 








THE VANDERCOOK PRESS 





559-563 WEST LAKE STREET 
CHICAGO ILLINOIS 





























Write for List of Users in your locality 


C.F. ANDERSON & CO. 394-398 Clark St., CHICAGO 


As to the value of other things, 
most men differ. Concerning the 


Anderson Bundling Press 


all have the same opinion. 


The high pressure produced and the ease of obtaining it, is ONE reason 
why so many ANDERSON BUNDLING PRESSES are used. Many 


binderies have from two to twelve. 














THE ROBERT DICK 
MAILER 


Combines the three great 
essentials to the publisher: 
SPEED — SIMPLICITY — 
DURABILITY. 9 Experts 
address with our machines 
8,556 papers in one hour. 
@ SO SIMPLE a month’s 
practice will enable ANY 
operator to address 3,000 
an hour. @ Manufactured 
in inch and half inch sizes 
from two to five inches. 
For further information, address 


Rey. ROBERT DICK ESTATE - 139 W. Tupper St., Buffalo, N. Y. 








The BEST and LARGEST GERMAN TRADE JOURNAL for 
the PRINTING TRADES on the EUROPEAN CONTINENT 


Beutarher Buch- ww 
Strindrurker MONTHLY 
Devoted to the interests of Printers, Lithographers and kindred trades, 


with many artistic supplements. @ Yearly Subscription for Foreign 
untries, 14s.‘9d.— post free. Sample Copy, Is. 


Deutscher Buch- und Steindrucker 


ERNST MORGENSTERN 


19 DENNEWITZ-STRASSE - - - BERLIN, W.57,GERMANY 








A Business Built on a 


€ We have built a 

usiness ar substantial business 

out of our Peerless 

Patent Book Form Card—the most widely advertised card 

and the most universally esteemed business card manufactured. 
Wherever American periodicals go, 





When card is 
detached from tab 
all edges are 
smooth. 


TEEL COMPANY 
PITTSBURGH. PA. 


©. K.HARRIS. FISHER BUILDING 
GALee acent CHICAGO 








APPEARANCE OF CARDS IN CASE 


Peerless Patent Book Form Cards 


are known. The significant fact of this great business is that repeat 
orders alone have made this wide-spread publicity possible— that 
vepeat orders are responsible for the profitable business built on this 
business card, Let every Printer ponder: 1s an article that will bring 
vepeat orders without cost because of its unexcelled merit worth any- 
thing to you in your business? If you investigate you will buy. It is 
worth your while to write to-day for a sample, detach the cards one by 
one, marvel at their absolutely smooth edges, put them in stock and 
make your customers repeaters. Let the cards prove it. Write to-day. 


THE JOHN B. WIGGINS COMPANY 


Engravers Die Embossers Plate Printers 
7 and 9 E. Adams Street, Chicago 








Kimble 
Motors 


Give any speed desired 








Equip Your Entire Print- 











ing Establishment With 


“THE KIMBLE” 








Friction Drive Printing Press Motors, Single Phase, 
Sizes, 4, %, 4H. P. 

Belt Drive Printing Press Motors, Single Phase, Sizes, 
1, eH. Pe. 

These Motors are reversible and have variable speed con- 
trolled entirely by the foot pedal. 

Write for bulletin and prices on Kimble Polyphase Con- 
stant and Variable Speed Motors, sizes, % to 7%4 H. P. 

Suitable for Cylinder Presses, Cutters, Folders, Linotype 
Machines, etc. 

Send for Catalogue P and tell us the make and sizes of 
your presses and get our prices. 


KIMBLE ELECTRIC COMPANY 


1121-1123 Washington Boulevard - - - CHICAGO 





























give a perfect Ink Distribution equal to the Cylin 


Victoria Presses 





der Press. 








Double Inking Gear. Adjustable Bearers. 
Roller Carriage Movement without Cam. 
Roller Separating Device. Automatic Hand Sa 


and many other decided advantages. 


Victoria Platen Press Manufacturing Company 
38 Park Row, NEW YORK 


FRANK NOSSEL 


IMPROVEMENTS not embodied in any other make: 


Friction Clutch Driv 








e. 
fety Guard. 













MACHINERY AND APPLIANCES FOR 


WRT SPECIAL 


THE 





TRADE 




















The Best Special Works for Lithographers, Etc. 


ARE THE 
ALBUM LITHO— 26 parts in stock, 20 plates in black and color, 
$1.50 each part. 
AMERICAN COMMERCIAL SPECIMENS-—three series, 24 plates 
in color, $3.50 each series. 
TREASURE OF GRAPHIC ARTS—24 folio plates in color, $4.50. 
To OF LABELS — the newest of labels—15 plates in color, 
**FIGURE STUDIES’’—by Ferd Wiist — second series, 24 plates, 
$3.00 


AND THE 


FREIE KUNSTE 
—SEMI-MONTHLY PUBLICATION — 


This Journal is the best Technical Book for Printers, Lithographers 
and all Kindred Trades. Artistic supplements. Yearly subscription, 
$3.00, post free; sample copy, 25 cents. 


PUBLISHED BY 


JOSEF HEIM - - Vienna VI/i Austria 


The American Pressman 


A MONTHLY TECHNICAL TRADE 
JOURNAL WITH 20,000 SUBSCRIBERS 











Best medium for direct communication with the 
user and purchaser of 
Pressroom Machinery and Materials 













ONE DOLLAR PER YEAR 









Second National Bank Building, CINCINNATI, OHIO 




















THE NEW STATIONERS’ 


MAGAZINE 





NOT A NEWSPAPER 





Devoted exclusively to promoting 
the selling end of the retail 
stationery business 


Iuland Stationer 


120-130 SHERMAN STREET, CHICAGO 





Edited and managed by the same efficient corps of men 
who control 7he /nland Printer, aided by some of the best 
and most practical stationers in the country. 











DEPARTMENTS: 


Window Dressing 

Shelf and Counter Display 
Salesmanship 

Lettering for Stationers 
Stationers’ Advertising 
Stationery Store Management 


EIGHTY PAGES. FULLY ILLUSTRATED 





Subscription Rate . « $1.50 per year 
Send for sample copy, 15 cents 















t Lanston Monotype cast- 
ing machine driven by 
our Frame No. %, 
¥oH. P. 





Power 


Problems 


fiji 
Our Engineer- aS Y 
ing Department 
has solved many 
power problems 
similar to yours. 
It can solve 
yours. Write 
us for free ad- 
vice. Our policy 
of specialization 
has made the : : 


Robbins & Myers 
STANDARD Motors 


(Direct Current, All Purposes, Yao to 15 H. P.) 


far superior to any other small motor on the market. We havea supply of 
motors of all types for printing shops on hand all the time at our factory and 
at the branch offices ready for immediate shipment. Write us yourneeds. If 
we haven't the right motor in stock we will make it for you. 
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THE ROBBINS & MYERS CO., 1325-1425 Lagonda Avenue, Springfield, Ohio. 


Branches in NEW YORK, 145 Chambers Street; PHILADELPHIA, 1109 Arch Street; 
CHICAGO, 501-515 W. Jackson Boulevard; BOSTON, 176 Federal Street; CLEVELAND, 
1408 West Third Street, N. W.; NEW ORLEANS, 312 Carondelet Street; ST. LOUIS, 
Locust and 1:1th-Streets; KANSAS CITY, 930 Wyandotte Street. 
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BOOKS AND UTILITIES 








BOOKBINDING 
BooxsinpiIng —Paul N. Hasluck 
BooKBINDING AND THE CARE OF Books — Douglas Cockerell 
BooKBINDING FOR AMATEURS — W. J. E. Crane.... 


COMPOSING-ROOM 
ConcerninG TypeE—A. S. Carnell... 
Correct Composition — Theodore Low De Vinne 


PLAIN PRINTING TyPES — Theodore Low De Vinne 
Tue Practical PRINTER — H. G. Bishop.. 
PrintTING — Charles Thomas Jacobi ......... 
PRINTING AND WRITING MATERIALS — Adéle Millicent Smith 
SPECIMEN Books: 
Bill-heads 
Envelope Corner-cards 
Letter-heads 


Programs. and Menus .. 

Title-pages and Covers....... 
TITLE-PAGES — Theodore Low De Vinne 
VEST-POCKET MANUAL OF PRINTING 


DRAWING AND ILLUSTRATION 


A Hanpspeok oF ORNAMENT — Franz Sales Meyer..... 
A HANbDBOOK OF PLANT FoRM 

ALPHABETS — A HANDBOOK OF LETTERING —Edward F. 
ALPHABETS OLD AND New — Lewis F. Day 
DecoraTIVE Designs — Paul N. Hasluck... 

DrawWING FoR ReprRopuction — Charles G. Harper 
Human Figure — J. H. Vanderpoel... 
Lessons on ART — J. D. Harding 
Lessons ON DEcoRATIVE DEsIGN — Frank G. Jackson 

Lessons oN Form — A. Blunck 

LETTERS AND LETTERING — Frank Chouteau Brown 

LETTERING FOR PRINTERS AND DESIGNERS — Thomas Wood Stevens 
LiInE AND Form — Walter Crane 

THE PRINCIPLES OF Design — E. A. Batchelder 

THEORY AND PRACTICE OF DesigN — Frank G. Jackson.... 


ELECTROTYPING AND STEREOTYPING 


E.Lectrotypinc —C. S. Partridge............0. 

PaRTRIDGE’s REFERENCE HANDBOOK OF ELECTROTYPING AND STEREOTYP- 
Ina—C. S. Partridge.... 

StereoTyPinc —C. §. Partridge...... 


ESTIMATING AND ACCOUNTING 

A MOoNeEY-MAKING SYSTEM FOR THE EMPLOYING PRINTER — Feen B. 
Stuart case ; 

Campsig£’s Pocket EstimaTE Book — John W. Cheaste 

CHALLEN’s Lapor-savinac Recorps— Advertising, Subscription, Job Print- 
ers. 50 pages, flexible binding, $1; 100 pages, half roan, cloth sides, 
$2, and $1 extra for each additional 100 pages. 

Cost oF PrintiINc —F. W. Baltes. 

EMPLOYING PRINTER’S PRICE-LIST — David Ramaley 

FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES OF ASCERTAINING Cost — J. Cliff Dando.. 10. 

Hints ror YounG Printers Unper Eicuty — W. A. Willard 

How To MAKE MONEY IN THE PRINTING Business — Paul Nathan 

NICHOL’s PERFECT ORDER AND RecorD Book, by express at expense of 
purchaser ... 

OrveR Book and Record or Cost — H. 
expense of purchaser . 

Printers’ Account Book, 200 pages, by express at expense of pur- 
chaser, $3.50; 400 pages, by express at expense of purchaser 

PRISTER’S INSURANCE PROTECTIVE INVENTORY SystEmM — Brown 

STARTING A PRINTING-OFFICE — R. C. Mallette...... 


LITHOGRAPHY 
ALBUM LITHOGRAPHIQU2 (specimens) 
HANDBOOK OF LITHOGRAPHY — David Cumming.... 
LITHOGRAPHIC SPECIMENS 
PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY — George Fritz 
PracticaL LitHoGcRaPHy — Alfred Seymour 


ee eererees 


weer reer eeeere 


G. Bishop, by express at 
3.0 








MACHINE COMPOSITION 
A Pocket CoMPANION FOR LINOTYPE OPERATORS AND MACHINISTS — S. 
Sandison seems 
CorrReEcT KEYBOARD FINGERING — John S. Thompson 
EcuipsE LinotyPE KEYBOARD, express prepaid 
FACSIMILE LINOTYPE KEYBOARDS.... 
History oF CoMPOSING MACHINES — John S. Thompson 
THALER LINOTYPE KEYBOARD, by express at expense of purchaser 
THE MECHANISM OF THE LinoTyPE — John S. Thompson 


MISCELLANEOUS 
A TREATISE ON PHOTOGRAVURE — Herbert Deniston..... 
AUTHOR AND PRINTER —F. Howard Collins.... 
BUILDING AND ADVERTISING A Printing Business — H. H. Stalker 
THE BUvILDING oF A Book — Frederick H. Hitchcock 
EIGHT-HOUR-DAY WaGE ScaLE — Arthur Duff. 
THE GRAPHIC ARTS AND CRAFTS YEAR-BOOK recs postage 80c extra) 5 
Inks, THEIR COMPOSITION AND MANUFACTURE —C. Ainsworth Mitchell 
and T. C. Hepworth.. 
MANUFACTURE OF Ink — Sigmund Lehner 
MANUFACTURE OF ParER — R, W. Sindall 
METAL-PLATE PRINTING .. 
METALLOGRAPHY — Chas. Hawap 
MiLLeR’s GuipE— John T. Miller 
Oi CoLors AND Printine Inks — L. 
PRACTICAL PAPERMAKING — George ea 
PRINTER’S HANDBOOK OF TRADE RECIPES — Charles Thomas Jacobi.... 
SECRETS OF THE MAIL-ORDER TRADE..... ‘ 
WRITING FOR THE PRESS — Robert Luce 


NEWSPAPER WORK 
EsTaBLISHING A NEWSPAPER — O. F. Byxbee 
GAINING A CIRCULATION — Charles M. Krebs.. 
PERFECTION ADVERTISING RECORDS.. 


WRITING FOR THE Press — Luce; cloth, $1.10; 


PRESSWORK 
A ConcIsE MANUAL OF PLATEN PRESSwoRK — F. W. Thomas....... 
CoLor PRINTER — John F. Earhart. 
MopERN PressworK — Fred W. Gage......... ecco aeen 


NEW OVERLAY KKNIFE, WITH EXTRA BEAUB... 60060 ccc sceddecdcswecve +35 
Extra Blades fot same, each 


OVERLAY KNIFE 


Stewart’s EmBossina BoarD, per dozen 
THE Harmonizer — John F. Earhart 
TyMPAN GAUGE SQUARE......... 


PROCESS ENGRAVING 


LINE PHOTOENGRAVING — Wm. Gamble 

PENROGE'S PROCUAS: TBARBOOR 609.60 oe. 6 bss500 bc cednceineeeeegeues 2.85 
PHOTCENGRAVING — H. Jenkins; revised and enlarged by N. S. Amstutz 3.00 
PHOTOENGRAVING — Carl Schraubstacter, Jr. 

PHOTO-MECHANICAL PRocEssES — W. T. Wilkinson 

PHOTO-TRICHROMATIC PRINTING —C. G. Zander 

Prior’s AUTOMATIC PHOTO SCALE...... 

Repucineé GLASSES 

THREE-COLOR PHOTOGRAPHY — Arthur Freiherrn von Hubl..... 


PROOFREADING 
BiGELow’s HANDBOOK OF PUNCTUATION — Marshall T. Bigelow... 
CULINARY FRENCH 
ENGLISH CompouND WorDs AND PHRASES —F. Horace Teall 
GRAMMAR WITHOUT A MASTER — William Cobbett 
THE OrTHEOPIST, Alfred Ayres 
WEBSTER DicTIONARY (Vest-pocket) 
Pens aND Types — Benjamin Drew 
PROOFREADING AND PuNcTUATION — Adéle Millicent Smith 
Punctuation — F. Horace Teall.. 
STYLEBOOK OF THE CHICAGO SOCIETY OF PROOFREADERS 
THE ART OF WRITING EnGLIsH — J. M. D. — M.A 
THE VERBALIST — Alfred Ayres ......++e+00+ 
TYPoGRAPHIC StYLEBOoK — W. B. McDermutt.. 
Witson’s TREATISE ON PuNcTUATION — John Wilson 
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Published or 
For Sale by 


120-130 Sherman St., CHICAGO 


THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 


1729 Tribune Building, NEW YORK 


PAMPHLET GIVING CONTENTS OF EACH BOOK MAILED ON REQUEST 





Buckeye 
Cover 


—jis made in these colors: 


White Primose Scarlet 

India Azure French Gray 
Buff Nile Green Light Gray 
Brown Dark Green Dark Gray 
Black Shell Pink Lavender 


—and these finishes: 
Antique Plate Crash 


—and these weights: 


20x25 — 50, 65, 80 lbs. 
22x28 1, — 60, 80, 100 lbs. 


—and is stocked by these 
jobbers: 


BALTIMORE .. . .. Dobler & Mudge. 
- Idaho Paper Co. 
The Alling & Cory Co. 
* - Archer Paper Co. 
CHICAGO James White Paper Co. 
( bi Chatfield & V ha <a oe 
e Diem ing Paper Co. 
CINCINNATI . . - - ii the Whasker Paver’ Ca 
The Cincinnati Cordage & Paper Co. 
CLEVELAND .. . . The Union Paper & Twine Co. 
ees eo. ca - The Central Ohio Paper Co. 
- The Keogh & Rike Paper Co. 
The Peters Paper Co. 
« The Carpenter Paper Co. 
The Union Paper & Twine Co. 
§ C. P. Lesh Paper Co. 
* | Indiana Paper Co. 
- Graham Pa oud Co. 


po celle ee 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 
LOS ANGELES - Zellerbach er Co. 
MIDDLETOWN, onio. The Sabin Ro bins Paper Co. 
MINNEAPOLIS —— a eg Co. ‘ 
e itaker Paper Co. 
NASHVILLE } Graham Paper Co. 
NEW OR! « « « E.C. Palmer & Co. 
NEW YORK Henry Lindenmeyr & Sons. 
OAKLAND, CAL. . . Zellerbach Paper Co. 
PHILADE os * Fhe Ailing & Co Mo 
e Allin ory Co. 
PITTSBURG The Chatfield & Woods Co. 
PoerTLAnn. —e- - « Pacific Paper Co. 
CHMOND, VA. ; ; The Richmond Paper Co. 
ROCHESTER - « The Alling & Cory Co. 
SALT LAKE CITY. . : 
SAN FRANCISCO .. 
Pay a 





Carpenter Paper Co. of Utah. 
Zellerbach Paper Co. 
ar Paper Co. 

Wright, Barrett & Stilwell Co. 


- PAU 
FOREIGN SELLING AGENTS. Henry Lindenme rr & Sone, 
London, Englan 


THE BECKETT PAPER 
COMPANY 


Makers of Good Paper - 
in HAMILTON, OHIO, since 1848 


Last week a big printer told 
our advertising manager that he 
made it a rule never to use a 
cover-stock costing less than ten 
cents a pound for fine booklet 
work. 


Being shown an assortment of “Buck- 
eye Covered” Booklets and Catalogues, 
he admitted that if he had looked in his 
sample-book more and his price-list less, 
he could in many cases have turned 
out better work at a greater profit. 


It is as great a mistake to select cover- 
stock by its price alone as to select a 
printer by his estimate alone. 


The main thing is not what you pay, 
but what you get for the money. 


Buckeye Cover is distinctively a cover 
opportunity for progressive printers who 
wish to increase the effectiveness of their 
work without increasing its cost. 


Samples and suggestions proving con- 
clusively that Buckeye is the biggest 
cover value on the market will be sent 
free by the nearest jobber, or by the mill. 


Look for the mark: 


THE BECKETT PAPER 
COMPANY 


Makers of Good Paper 
in HAMILTON, OHIO, since 1848 
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These alfitetions beset the young man 

ne who 1s givetisome job or display work 

Ho aTftion to set for the® ‘first time. It is the same 

° with the journeyman who has had little 
Peevishness ‘perfect himself at such 


Nervousness work; indeedygn his case there is an 
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element of hy#hiliation which tends to 
unman him. 


Those thipgs can be avoided by taking 
the I. Bev. Course of Instruction in 
int imp. The student will be taught 
: principles underlying display typog- 
raphy. He will also have actual work 
(in type or by sketches, as suits his con- 
venience) of the kind that makes him 
sweat blood if he happens to have had 
neither training nor experience. 


Then, too, as he travels along the way, 
the instructors will lend a hand in help- 
ing him with his every-day work. 
This confidence-giving and informing 
Course is sold for less than cost, and it 
is a wonder-worker. 
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For information send a postal to 


THE I. T. U. COMMISSION 


120 SHERMAN STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Sold for less than actual cost—$23 for spot cash, or $25 in installments of $2 down and $1 a week 
till paid. Each student who finishes the Course receives a rebate or prize 
of $5 from the International Typographical Union. 
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a The Best of 
Its Kind 


THE ACME 
Wire Staple 


Binder 


Has served its 
purpose in promi- 
nent printing es- 
tablishments for 
many years. 





Uses Fine and Coarse 
Staples. 

Binds to %-inch. 

Has Automatic 
Clinching and 
Anti-clogging De- 
vices. 

Equipped with both 
Flat and Saddle- 
back Tables. 

Holds 250 Staples at 
a charge. 


Acme Staple Co. 


LIMITED 
112 North Ninth Street 
CAMDEN, N. J. 
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When you buy— 
Buy the Best, 
The Newest << 


is accepted by those 
who use and know 

as the one per- 

fect Stick. A 


Both ends of knee lock 

securely, yet when knee is 

unlocked the projections are re- 

p leased from grooves by a spring, pro- 

*' tecting the grooves from wear. This 

y groove system has proven its efficiency and 
longevity of service. 

Made in all popular sizes at a price in keeping with 

their actual worth. 





FOR SALE BY SUPPLY HOUSES GENERALLY 





The Star Tool Manufacturing Company 
17 West Washington St., Springfield, Ohio 
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The Peerless 


HE most successful printing offices — the ones 
making the most money —have installed the 
Peerless System of Individual Motor Drive; 


their cost systems have shown that good work and 
good profits both demand it. 


ON ANY POWER PROBLEM 
Write 
THE PEERLESS ELECTRIC Co. 
Factory and General Office, WARREN, OHIO 


CHICAGO, 226 West Superior St. NEw York, 43 West 27th St. 








The Mechanical Chalk 
Relief Overlay Process 


is rapidly supplanting all other overlay 
methods, both hand and mechanical. 


As contributory causes may be mentioned: 


Ease of production 

Containing relief on both sides of ground sheet 
Superior printing results 

Comparative cost, etc., etc. 





Upwards of 12,000 Printing Plants, in 
all parts of the world, have 
installed the process 


Among whom are — 
The Curtis Pub. Co. | The Saturday Evening Post 
Butterick Pub. Co. Government Printing Office 
Mc Call Co. R. R. Donnelley & Sons Co. 
Scribner Co. Chasmar-Winchell Co. 
Doubleday-Page Co. Zeese-Wilkinson Co. 
Phelps Pub. Co De Vinne Press 
Crowell Pub. Co Etc., etc. 





For Samples, Information, etc., address 


WATZELHAN G6 SPEYER 


183 WILLIAM STREET . . . NEW YORK CITY 
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AIR BRUSHES. 


Paasche Air Brush Co.........-scccccvcees 933 
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MEGILL’S PATENT 


AUTOMATIC 
REGISTER 


POOR REGISTER- 
SPOILED WORK- 


Do You Know How Much It Costs You? 


MEGILL’S DOUBLE-GRIP GAUGE. 
Strongest gaugein the world. No pin-points, no glu- 
ing, no patching. Holds for any weight stock and 
ble by easing nuts. Fastens through a vertical 





It’s wonderful what accuracy this little low-priced 
device gives. It’s quickly applied —a little practice 
enables one to apply it in a minute. And it stays, all 
parts fixed, yet is adjustable in getting colors in. On 
any job press at sight. 





A money order covering price will bring these Gauges promptly by 
mail. Such orders will not be referred back. Est. 40 years. 


slit quickly cut in top sheet. Saves tympan. $1.25 
set of three, including key and extra tongues, 





Megill’s Patent 


SPRING TONGUE GAUGE PIN. 
Real thing ina GAUGE PIN. Veryhandy. $1.20 


E. L. MEGILL, Inventor and Manufacturer 


FREE BOOKLETS. 60 Duane St., NEW YORK, U.S. A. 


‘*They Are 
Going Some”’ CROWN BOND 


Eight hundred and sixty-nine 
Wing- Horton Mailers were 
sold in 1909. They were all 
sold subject to approval, and 
not a Mailer was returned. 
If you are not using a Wing- 
Horton Mailer, perhaps your 
Mailing Department is not 
working to its best possible 
economy. 


per doz., 40c. set of three, including extra 
tongues. 
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OH IN THE DNBSS O OOOOOOaaana™™ 


“COCKLE FINISH” 


“LITHO. PLATE FINISH” 


Profit papers of superior quality. Moderate 
price. Will be pleased to mail SAMPLES. 


Parker, Thomas & Cucker Paper Co. 


Full particulars supplied on request. sialic 


CHAUNCEY WING, Manufacturer . . Greenfield, Mass. 


Danish Bond 


is a Business Builder 


It builds for the Consumer, 
because—it makes noteworthy 
stationery. 

It builds for the Printer, because 
—profits are liberal and orders 
return. 

















Ss 








SOLD BY 


Albany, N. Y. Carter Rice ~~ ae Paper Co. 
Dwight Bros. Paper Co., Chicago, Ill. r, Colo. 

McClellan Paper Co., O. W. Bradley Paper'Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Minneapolis, Minn. R. M. Myers & Co., Rochester, N.Y. 

Kansas City Paper House Pacific Paper Co.. Portland, Ore. 
Kansas City, Mo. Crescent Paper Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Carpenter Paper Co., Omaha, Neb. Blake Moffit & Towne 

Barber & Ellis Co., Toronto, Brantford Los Angeles and San Francisco, Cal. 

pnd Winnipeg, Canada Louisville Paper Co., Louisville, Ky. 





Tileston & Livermore Co., Boston, Mass. 
Miller & bel aw Paper Co., New York 
temas ros, & Co., Phila., Pa. 

F. Bond Paper Co. 
Baltimore, Md., and Washington, D. C. 
E. C. Palmer Co. New Orleans, La. 
The Central Ohio Paper Co. 
Columbus, O. 
R. H. Thompson Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Hudson Valley Paper Co. 











B. D. RISING PAPER COMPAN 


HOUSATONIC, BERKSHIRE 
COUNTY, MASSACHUSETTS 




























The Linotype Microbe 


5 to 36 Point Is a living organism in the brain 
of every master printer whose 
plant has grown beyond the job 
and platen press stage. 


And in the brains of 99 out 


of 100 newspaper publishers 
who are still setting type by 
hand, it is as incurable as a 
cancer, and the result is as inevi- 


table as Death and Taxes. 
Eventually — 


THE LINOTYPE 


Why not NOW ? 


One Man Runs It 


To make Type that IS Type for display 
composition, why not try a 


Nuernberger-Rettig 
Typecaster 


MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE COMPANY 


TRIBUNE BUILDING, NEW YORK 
CHICAGO: 521 Wabash Ave. SAN FRANCISCO: 638-646 Sacramento St. NEW ORLEANS: 332 Camp St. 


MELBOURNE TORONTO — Seeten Cnataone, ban. BUENOS AIRES—Hoffmann & Stocker 


35 Lombard Street 
Soe STOCKHOLM— Akt.-Bol. Gumaelius & Komp. RIO JANEIRO ~ Emile Lambert 


\ Parsons Trading Co. 

WELLINGTON, N. Z. € 

, ST. PETERSBURG — Leopold Heller 

MEXICO CITY, MEX. ) COPENHAGEN — Lange & Raaschau TOKIO —Teijiro Kurosawa 








& The following is a list of a 
| "Mell (; Miehle Presses = 
shipped during the month of Zo a 

July ....1910 ZZ 


THIS LIST SHOWS THE CONTINUED DEMAND FOR MIEHLE PRESSES. 


Manz Engraving Co Chicago, Tl Druckerei Gutenburg Magdeburg, Germany i 
Previously purchased twenty-one Miehles. Publishers Printing Co New York city, N. Y. 1 
The Plimpton Press Norwood, Mass Previously purchased sixteen Miehles. 

Previously purchased nine Miehles. A. Wohlfeld Magdeburg, Germany 2 
Wetzel Bros. Printing Co Milwaukee, Wis. Previously purchased ten Miehles. 

Previously purchased seven Miehles. The Etna Press Indianapolis, Ind. . 
Peninsular Engraving Co Detroit, Mich. . 4 Previously purchased three Miehles. 
Kinkead-Gillespie Co. ..... AChicago; TNs. 5.66.0: E. T. Kohanyi Cleveland, Ohio .... 

Previously purchased one Miehle. Previously purchased one Miehle. 
Sterling Printing Co Brooklyn, N. Y Paulinus Druckerei Trier, Germany ..... 1 
C. A. Woolsey Paint & Color Co...Jersey City, N. J..... Johannes Paessler Dresden, Germany . 
G. Freytag Vienna, Austria Previously purchased two Miehles. 
Previously purchased five Miehles. The Standard Oil Co Cleveland, Ohio ..... 1 
Anchor Linotype Co.. . -Boston, Mass. ....... Munder-Thomsen Co. ............ Baltimore, Md....... 1 
Previously purchased one Miehle. Previously purchased five Miehles. 
A. Oudshoorn Paris, France........ A. D. Weinthrop & Co Chicago, Ill. 
Franklin Printing 8 eae .. Philadelphia, i a Jones Printing Co Lake Charles, La..... 1 

Previously purchased eleven Miehles. Previously purchased one Miehle. 

Needleman & Sweetwood New York city, N. Y. Alex. McAliver Toronto, Ont. 
The Rees Printing Co Omaha, Neb......... The De Vinne Press New York aw, 'N. YY. 3 

Previously purchased four Miehles. Previously purchased thirteen Miehles. 

Cohea-Bramwood Co. ............Indianapolis, Ind. . Eugene Smith Co.. Aurora, Ill. 
McMullin & Woellhaf Burlington, Iowa .... Previously purchased shrne Dileliles. 
Thomas Bradwell Chicago, Ill. ......... Tuttle, Morehouse & Taylor Co...New Haven, Conn... 


Previously purchased two Miehles. Previously purchased three Miehles. 
R. R. Donnelley & Sons Co Chicaco; AM wie sa, eS E O 
Previously purchased forty-four Miehles. de: rasta _ 
Brown & Bleatow.. ra Ct Peak Mien...... 1 The Van Rees Press New York city, N. y. 
| Edward Keogh Printing Co Chicago, Il. 





Previously purchased fourteen Miehles. ; : 

Hershey Chocolate Co.. Hershey, Pa. ... Previously purchased one Miehle. 
Previously purchased two Miehles. | Samuel J. Matherson Chicago, Til. 
Mansir Printing Co Holyoke, Mass 1 | Regensteiner Colortype Co Chicago, Ill. 
Regan Printing House Chicago, Ill. ....... Previously purchased fifteen Miehles. 


Previously purchased sixteen Miehles. Poole Brothers Chicago, Ii. 
The Universal Press Toronto, Ont. ....... Previously purchased fourteen Miehles. 
The Montreal Herald Montreal, Que. ...... The Horn-Shafer Co Baltimore, Md. 
Previously purchased eight Miehles. Previously purchased one Miehle. 
E. H. Palmer Boston, Mass........ 1 The Ridgewood Ptg. & Pub. Co...Brooklyn, N. Y 
Chronicle Publishing Co Alexandria, La. ...... The Blanchard Press Worcester, Mass..... 
Previously pene one Miehle. Previously purchased three Miehles. 
Southern Paper Box Co.... ..Memphis, Tenn. .. 1 | Jones & Kroeger Co Winona, Minn. ...... 
Knickerbocker Press .... .....New Rochelle, N. Y..1 | Previously purchased three Miehles. 
Previously purchased five Miehles. Barber & Co Toronto, Ont. 
. Charaire ..... .Sceaux, France...... | Geo. S. Ferguson Co Philadelphia, 12: ee 
Previously ‘purchased three Miehles. | Previously purchased six Miehles. 


Shipments for July, 191 0, 67 Miehle Presses 


For Prices, Terms and Other Particulars, address 


The Miehle Printing Press & Mfg. Co. 


Factory, COR. FOURTEENTH AND ROBEY STREETS 
(South Side Office, 274 Dearborn Street) 


CHICAGO, ILL., U.S.A. 


New York Office, 38 Park Row. Philadelphia Office, Commonwealth Bldg. Boston Office, 164 Federal Street. 
6 Grunewaldstrasse, Steglitz-Berlin, Germany. 179 Rue de Paris, Charenton, Paris. 
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